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The Culture of the Filipinos 


Rustica C. Carpio 


A tropical island republic with a 
population of over sixty million people of 
varied cultures and variegated traditions, 
habits and values - this is the Philippines. 
Situated on the western rim of the Pacific 
near East and South Asia, it was 
"discovered" in 1521 by the Portuguese 
navigator Ferdinand Magellan then serving 
Spain. Its early settlers were predominantly 
from Borneo, now Brunei, who later entered 
into cross-cultural marriages with peoples 
of different races — Chinese, Indians, 
Indonesians, Malaysians, and other 
nationals. 

A visit to the country would touch on its 
culture, a delving into the people's customs 
and traditions and their history. And, a look 
at the Filipino culture, thought, and 
experience would almost approximate a 
desire to search for the Filipino soul which 
time and again is quite elusive. 

The Filipino culture may be unique, but 
it is not bizarre as some contend. True to the 
words of Edward Tylor, this culture is "that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, laws, custom, and other 
capabilities and habits acquired by men as 
members of society" (Tylor in Christine I. 
Bennett, 1986: 7). From James Spradley and 
David McCurdy's definition, this culture is 


"the acquired knowledge that people use to 
interpret experience and to generate social 
behaviour" (Ibid). To Wood Goodenough, 
culture is not a material phenomenon 
consisting of the end product of leaming. 


..it does not consist of things, 
‘people, behavior or emotions. It is 
rather an organization of these things. It 
is the form of things that people have in 
mind, their models for perceiving, 
relating and otherwise interpreting 
them (Ibid.). 


. Cultural differences may and do prevail, 
but despite these differences, people still 
share basic similarities. In the Philippine 
setting, this condition prevails. And, in any 
culture, human behavior can be studied on 
the basis of patterns, within the culture's 
universal characteristics. This is because 
differences of culture, creed, or orientation 
are present. Tbey influence people's 
conduct, yet people are basically the same 
— they love; they hate; they have problems 
to surmount; they nurture aspirations and 
ambitions. However, despite the affinities 
of human beings, there are certain patterns 
within cultures which endow them with 
universal characteristics. 
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Christine I. Bennett posits that the 
culture we learn provides the following 
(bid., 8): 


1. Language and communication, including 
Signs, symbols, and verbal and 
nonverbal messages; 

2. A social structure that includes family or 
kinship systems, age sets and the 
accompanying rites of passage, 
territorial grouping, and systems of rank 
and stratification; 

3. An economic system that provides for 

. the distribution of goods and services to 
meet biological and.social needs; . 

4. A political system or some form of 

government for implementing public 

"policies, assigning power and 
responsibility, keeping order and settling 
disputes; =. 

5. A religious: system that includes 
explanation of the supernatural, values, 
and world view; 

6. Aesthetic expression, including music, 
art, architecture, and costuming; 

7. Scientific knowledge and technology; 

Protection against invasion; and 

9. Enculturation or systematic ways of 
teaching people the accepted standards 
of perceiving, evaluating, behaving, and 
doing. 


po 


Of course, there are times when people 
vary in the truths they adhere to; they differ 
in, their behaviour; they may have 
conflicting ways of perceiving reality. As 
long as there are cultural differènces 
between societies, people will remain 
different from each other. But there can be 
common denominators that contribute to 
communication and communion — to 


understanding. How do the Filipinos meet 
their own rules, customs, mores, and taboos? 
First, a visit to their country's past and 
present. 


Historical Perspective 


Before the coming of the Spaniards in 
the sixteenth century, the Filipinos were 
already there. There are historical findings 
which showed evidence of fossilized 
skullcap, considered over 22,000 years old, 
found in 1962 in the Tabon Caves of 
Palawan (Agoncillo, 1975: 16)by Dr. Robert 
Fox who attested to the presence of birds 
and bats, hammer stones, mammals, and 
basalt choppers almost as old as the skull 
(Peplow, 1991 : 15). 

According to Agoncillo, it seems that 
primitive man came to the Philippines by 
means of land bridges, bringing with him his 
primitive culture .consisting of stone 
implements. This primitive. man lived in 
caves, had little.or no clothing and subsisted 
on raw food. Much later, the ancestors of 
the Philippine pygmy people tramped over 
the land bridges and settled in the 
Philippines (Agoncillo, op. cit., 16-17). 
Other types still exist in some remote parts 
of the country (/bid., 17). These Negritos, 
whose means of livelihood counted on 
fishing, hunting, and food gathering, were 
supposed to have come between more than 
30,000 to 25,000 years ago. They were the 
projenitors of today's tribal people — Aetas, 
Agta, Ata, Atya, Ati, Baluga, and 
Mamanuwa. (Peplow, loc. cit). 

Agoncillo avers that the last wave of the 
Aeta migration was probably composed of 
the short round-headed type known as the 
proto-Malay. 
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Available evidence points to 
Borneo as his land of origin. He 
allegedly came by way of Palawan and 
Mindoro islands some 12,000 or 15,000 
years ago. Another type of man hiked 
over the land bridges of Sulu and 
Mindanaw almost simultaneously. He 
was a skillful user of the blowgun and 
the bow and arrow. He probably 
practices dry agriculture. His 
implements were made of stone, and his 
clothing was made of the leaves of tress 
(Agoncillo, op.cit., 17). 


The melting of the world's ice about 
7,000 years ago made the sea levels rise. 
And the land bridges which linked the 
Philippines to the Asian mainland 
submerged. Then some 5,000 to 6,000 years 
ago, another group of people reached the 
Philippines by water. They belonged to the 
Early Stone Age(Ibid.). With more political 
experience and more culturally advanced 
than previous immigrants especially because 
of polished stone implements, these people 
built houses with grass-roofs surrounded by 
rough-hewn stones. Dry agriculture was 
their main livelihood and they produced 
yarns and millet for themselves. "Tall, 
slender, light-skinned with sharp thin faces," 
this group is what anthropologists classified 
as "Indonesian A" (Ibid.). 

Another wave of immigrants said to 
belong to the Bronze-copper Culture settled 
in the Philippines between 800 and 500 B.C. 
Equipped with copper and bronze, they 
brought to the country their knowledge of 


rice culture. They built the first rice terraces: 


in the Philippines, and introduced smelting 
and copper mining. Enormous changes in 
agricultural methods were witnessed 


because of their improvement of the 
manufacture of implements. 

Dr. H. Otley Beyer said that the last of 
the prehistoric migrations occurred between 
300 and 200 B.C. But, anthropologist F. 
Landa Jocano and others are contesting what 
Bayer said (Ibid.: see also F. Landa Jocano, 
1965: pp. 56 fF). Following Beyer's theory 
the immigrants who came in sailboats were 
Malays ‘from the South. They followed a 
route through the Celebes Sea, and proceded 
to Luzon, Visayas, and Mindanaw (also 
Mindanao) — the three big geographic 
divisions of the Philippines. Agriculture 
iron smelting manufacture of ornamented 
pottery, weapons, tools, utensils, and 
ornaments made of iron and other metals, 
and the art of weaving comprised their lines 
of expertise. Knowledge of these things 
must have originated from India, spreading 
to Old Malaysia, and reaching the 
Philippines by way of Celebes and Borneo. 
These immigrants, adept in cultivating fruit 
trees, ornamental and fiber plants, and 
spices, used water buffalo and horse as their . 
work animals. í 

More immigrants reached Philippine 
shores about 1,500 years ago (Ibid., 18), 
bringing with them their knowledge of 
house building with pyramidal roofs using 
hard stones. Originally hailing from 
Vietnam, (the Indo-China) and South China, 
they practiced dry agriculture which yielded 
rice and yarns. Their clothing was made 
from beaten bark with printed designs. 
Considered to belong to the late Neolithic 
Period, these dark stocky, people with large 
noses and thick lips were classified as 
"Indonesian B" (/bid.). 

At the start of the Christian era up to the 
thirteenth century, more Malays immigrated 
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to the Philippines. More advanced than 
those who came earlier, they had their own 
syllabary. By the second half of the 
fourteenth century and the whole of the 
fifteenth century, more Malays came laying 
the foundations of Islam in Mindanaw and 
Sulu. 

Palpably evident as early as 900 to 1200 
A.D. were the smooth friendly relations of 
the Philippines with her neighbors. Annam 
inhabitants immigrated to Sulu where they 
established trading posts. Known as Orang 
Danpuan (Ibid.), they enhanced the trade 
and commerce between Sulu and Southern 
Annam. An aftermath of this was the 
sending by the two substates of Sri Vijaya 
— Bandjurmain and Brunei of traders to 
Sulu, which was noted for its pearl beds. 

Contacts with China were believed to 
have started with the Zhou Dynasty (1066- 
221 B.C) and in the early part of the 
Northem Sung Dynasty (960-1127). Trading 
between the Philippines and China 
flourished and continued up to the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644). In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, Philippine products like 
gold, pearls, tortoise shell, cotton (kapok), 
betel nut, hemp, yellow wax, and edible 
bird's nest found their way to China in 
exchange for silk, brocade, fans, umbrellas, 
porcelainware, bronze, iron, tin, lead 
sinkers, fishnets, and coloured beads. 

Some time near the end of the ninth 
century or the start of the tenth century, 
Arab traders arrived. From their route to 
Formosa (now Taiwan), they plied to Sulu, 
Palawan, and Northern Luzon. Trade with 
Sulu went on between Chinese Muslims and 
Mongols of the Yuan Dynasty (1279-1368). 
And, towards the end of the 13th century, 
there already were Muslim converts. 


From the superpowers of the past-- 
Portugal and Spain--the Western World 
learned about the Philippines. Competing to 
acquire new territories and to seek the 
famous riches and spices of the Eastern 
World, both pursued their search for the 
Philippines and other eastern countries. The 
Papal Bull highlighted by the 1494 Treaty of 
Tordesillas (Peplow, op.cit. saw the 
division of the world between these two 
superpowers. The demarcation line assigned 
lands acquired in the West to Spain, while 
lands acquired in the East went to Portugal. 

While looking for a western route to the 
Spice Islands, Ferdinand Magellan, the 
Portuguese explorer then in the service of 
the Spanish crown, reached Southern 
Philippines on March 16, 1521. He landed 
on the uninhabited island of Homonhon, and 
then proceded to Limasawa where he was 
welcomed by the ruler Rajah Kolombu. The 
two sipped from a cup wine mixed with their 
blood. Atop a hill, the first mass in the 
Philippines was held on Easter Sunday, 
March thirty-first. To symbolize this, a 
cross was planted right on the very top of the 
hill (Ibid.). 

Magellan's next destination was Cebu. 
Upon reaching this city, he planted a cross 
on the shore. This marked the start of 
Spanish conquest and christianization of the 
Philippines. Cebu, which proved to be an 
entrepot of trade, was ruled by Rajah 
Humabon who entered into a blood compact 
with Magellan. The conversion of 
Humabon, his wife, and his followers - 
ensued. 

The chiefs welcomed the new visitors. 
But Lapu-lapu fought them on April 27, 
1521, resulting in Magellan's defeat and 
death. 
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Albert Ravenholt avers that: 


The largest migration of people to 
the Islands occurred about 300 to 200 
B.C. with the influx of the Malays who 
brought their iron tools, pottery making, 
and weaving. Travelling in large canoes 
hollowed from tree trunks, they moved 
up to the coast of Borneo and by way of 
the Sulu Archipelago and Palawan to 
settle chiefly on the Central Visayan 
Islands, Mindoro, and Southwestern 
Luzon (Ravenholt, 1962:31). 


Migrations such as this naturally caused 
the displacement of early inhabitants along 
the coast, or the immigrants blended with 
them. And, this settlement Pattern led to: 


1. great linguistic fragmentation which 
prevails until the present; and 

2. verbal differentiation resulting in 
distinct language habits to fit the 
immigrants’ needs (Ibid.). 


Some seventy languages and dialects 
were spoken, eight principal languages 
being predominantly used. Archeological 
activities unearthed many sites inhabited by 
Filipinos during the first millenium and a 
half of the Christian era. One finding was 
that inhabitants of the islands did not 
coalesce into a powerful centralized state, 
but organized themselves into many self- 
contained communities called barangays 
(Ibid., 32). 

From the earlier period of Tang (618- 
906), Chinese porcelains together with 
artifacts from other distant lands were used 
as merchandise. Beads from Bactria, the 
ancient kingdom of the Hindu Kush, reached 


the Philippines one or two centuries before 
the birth of Jesus Christ. In war and work, 
freemen and subservient groups followed 
directions of their betters. Except those who 
settled in the mountains, the Filipinos lived 
near the water- borne trade routes where the 
harbours or promontories afforded them 
shelter and protection. 

Emerging as new communities were 

those found near the shores, a large fresh 
water lake in Luzon called Laguna de Bay, 
even as Lingayen Gulf on Nortwestern 
Luzon became a point of entry across 
Central Luzon Plains. Many people also 
inhabited what are now called Batangas and 
Cavite. : 
Fast sailing craft transported the Arabs, 
Indians, Chinese, and other traders in the 
oceans that linked Southeast Asia. During 
the Southern Sung Dynasty of China (960- 
1127), the Chinese accelerated their business 
pursuits. Ravenholt points to a large trading 
center which served as hinterland with 
Chinese, Indian, and Arab merchants. These 
new settlers 


..added words to the local 
language, occasionally introduced 
elements on their religious practices, 
married into local families and 
contributed their genes to the race. 
These communities enjoyed substantial 
contacts with the outside world through 
trade and travel (Jbid.). 


Trade relations existed between the 
Philippines and Thailand (formerly Siam), 
Cambodia, Vietnam and India as proved by 
archeological findings. The pearls of Sulu 
and other products of the Filipinos were 
obiects of the commercial dealings as huge 
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Chinese junks came every year. Notable 
was the Ilocos Region of Northern Luzon's 
exporting of cotton. 

Arab traders, teachers, and missionaries 
spread Islam in the Philippines. Greatly 
responsible for this propagation of Islam 
was the Arabian Scholar Mudum who 
settled in Malacca some time in the middle 
of the fourteenth century (Agoncillo, op. cit. 
19). Old Malaysia, not the present 
Federation of Malaysia, experienced fast 
Islamization. This Old Malaysia was 
composed of the present Malay Peninsula, 
Indonesia, Borneo, and the Philippines. 

The Islamization of Southern 
Philippines, Sulu especially, was also 
effected by Rajah Baginda, a petty ruler of 
Menangkabaw, Sumatra. Later, he was 
succeeded by Abu Bakr who travelled from 
Palembang, Sulu in 1450. A practical man, 
Abu Bakr married Baginda's daughter 
Paramisuli, and when his father-in-law died, 
he declared himself sultan. Subscribing to 
the tenets of Arabia, Abu Bakr made Islam 
the reli gion of his new home. 

During Abu Bakrs time, Serif 
Kabungsuan of Jahore sailed to Mindanaw. 
Like Abu Bakr, he laid the foundations of 
Islam, and married into a very influential 
family. He eventually declared himself 
sultan of Mindanaw. Descendants of Abu 
Bakr and Serif Kabungsuan continued to 
propagate Islam. And, in the sixteenth 
century, when the Spaniards came, Muslim 
leaders were ruling Mindanaw and Sulu and 
a great part of Luzon around Manila Bay 
and Lake Bonbon (now Taal). 


Spanish Rule in the Philippines 


The original spirit and intentions of the 


Spanish undertaking in the Philippines were 
supposed to replicate the Catholic revival 
following the Council of Trent. The Spanish 
people, under the leadership of Philip II, 
were to crush Protestantism in Europe, 
defend against the Turks, and start the 
milleninum by imbibing the Gospel to the 
peoples of America and Asia. The plan was 
to make the Philippine Islands serve as a 
base for the entry of Christianity into the 
Asian Mainland, using the three big 
divisions of the country — Luzon, Visayas, 
and Mindanao. Luzon was then known as 
Ma-i, as reported by the Chinese writer of 
the thirteenth century (Cady, 1964: 253). 

In 1522, after the retum of Magellan's 
voyage, Spain's claim to the Spice Islands 
were manifested by Charles V. But, in 1529, 
after costly efforts had failed, the plan was 
suppressed. Magellan met his end in the 
Philippines which was named Felipinas in 
1542, in honour of Felipe, son and heir of 
Charles V. In 1555, after Philip II had 
become King, preparations were hastened to 
occupy the Philippines (Ibid., 235). Admiral 
Legaspi was sent from Spain to lead the 
contingency of five ships and four hundred 
men with the following missions: 


Aside from the purposes of 
discovery and conversion of natives, the 
expedition was directed to obtain 
information concerning trading 
prospects and to find a safe feasible 
route back to Spain (/bid.). 


The Spanish capital was established in 
Manila in 1571. Met with rebuff, a Moro 
fleet later attacked the place. The Chinese 
fleet arriving in 1574 also caused anxieties. 
Only fifty musketeers helped to give 
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reinforcement, and the garrison suffered a 
heavy toll. 

The Chinese entered the scene, showing 
great interest in silver for their wares. After 
Legaspi's death in 1572, quickly and without 
bloodshed, the Spaniards gained control of 
coastal areas. 

In the South, a strong resistance 
confronted the Spanish conquistadores 
largely due to Islam and partly due to the 
potency of the kingship system of policies. 
Also, the climate, terrain, the hazards of 
diseases discouraged the Spaniards from 
conquering the South. Congruent with the 
Spaniards' early seventeenth century contest 
with the Dutch over control of the Spice 
Islands, Manila established a fort in 
Zamboanga, Mindanaw. Patternd after the 
Spanish administrative system in Mexico, 
the Philippines had its share of 
administration. Representatives to the 
Crown were the governor-general, the 
audiencia court, and a treasury official in 
Manila. The audiencia safeguareed the 
rights of the state and parried any 
encroachments by the clergy. Corregidores 
and alcaldes mayores ruled provincial 
districts and cities. These alcaldes mayores 
took charge of police and militia, maintained 


roads and public works, and supported , 


missionary operations. The feudal 
encomenderos were the direct rulers of the 
people, and were tasked with tax and rent 
collections and judicial decisions. These 
encomenderos, appointed by the Crown, 
were heads of royal fiefs. Each 
encomendero ruled several barangay 
villages. 

Among the problems which confronted 
the encomenderos were the food shortages 
and the quelling of the attacks by the Dutch 


particularly in 1609 and 1621. After 1621, 
the Crown took over most of the private 
encomiendas. A good tum of event 
happened after 1648. Observing the 
provisions of the Treaty of Munster, Spain 
recognized the independence of Netherlands 
in return for a cessation of Dutch attack on 
Manila. " 

The arbitrary labor exactions, cause of 
many a gruesome experience among the 
Filipinos, were curbed. Nevertheless, the 
government still demanded compulsory sale 
of needed products like rice, by quota 
assignment and usually for free. The 
encomienda system, though profitable for 
the Spaniards, ended between 1721 and 
1742, since many of the lay Spaniards 
preferred the galleon trade. The alcaldes 
and the native caciques of the barangays 
enjoyed tax collection and judicial functions 
(Ibid., 237). 

The barangays which constituted the 
early form of government were named after 
the craft used by the early settlers in 
transporting themselves. Composed of 
about a hundred or more families with 
complex kinship, the barangay was headed 
by a datu or chieftain, assisted by a class of 
hereditary nobles in the management of 
affairs. 

In the exercise of power by the chiefs 
called caciquism, the local datu chiefs were 
not obliged to pay tribute since they were 
installed as petty governors of towns and as 
cabeza headmen of village barangays. 
Except in non-Spanish Mindanaw, the 
villagers had to help their chief in harvesting 
rice and building house. The villagers 
likewise contributed to the chief a fraction of 
their products. However, the villagers' 
payment did not go straight to the chiefs but 
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were transmitted to the encomendero to the 
alcalde who served as the link between the 
villagers and the Spanish authorities. Thus, 
abuses among the intermediaries were 
widespread. 

While the country experienced sporadic 
moments of peace due to the stopping of 
Dutch attacks, tension inevitably surfaced 
because of the curbing of the power of 
civilian government and the mounting 
authority of the clergy which reached a 
feverish height after 1700. Next in authority 
to the governor-general was the Bishop of 
Manila sanctioned by a royal decree of 1725 
which even made the Bishop ad interim 
governor should the incumbent meet death 
(Ibid., 258). So meteoric was the clergy's 
rise to power that officials and lay enemies 
were subjected to interdiction, 
excommunication, or even local inquisition. 
Spanish lay colonists, mostly concentrated 
in Manila, ruled the land and the half a 
million Filipinos through local officials and 
the regular clergy (/bid.). Would it be 
surprising then if the Filipinos should 
someday rise up in revolt against the 
constituted authorities to voice their 
sentiments against those who trampled upon 
their rights? | 

In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, Spain exerted efforts to expand its 
horizons. Hence, in 1575, it tried its best to 
enter China. Trading and missionary plans 
met oppositon from Macao, then occupied 
by zealous Portuguese. But, in 1583, Macao 
recognized Philip II as King of Portugal, and 
the clerical leadership at Manila and 
Govemor Ronquillo initiated the sending of 
an expedition to force China to accept 
Spanish missionaries. While Madrid was 
against this move, it was deemed from the 


Manila side to send an armed expedition to 
China. Spanish Dominican missionaries 
were to be smuggled to that country, 
supported by a Spanish fort at Quelong in 
Formosa. Finally, the Dominicans entered 
Tangking and China. Sadly for the 
Spaniards, trade with China did not flourish, 
and so eyes were then now turned towards 
Japan. d 

In 1586, commercial relations with 
Japan started. Lured by the profitable trade 
of fine fabrics and the need for a friendly 
port to the plying galleon ships between 
Manila and Mexico, the Spanish Franciscan 
missionaries were looked at with suspicion 
by Japan most especially by the ruling 
shogun, General Hideyoshi (Ibid., 241-42). 
This caused anxiety on the Manila side. 
Sometime after 1604, however the 
Philippine-Japanese relations accelerted 
upon assumption to power of the new 
shogun, Tokugawa Ieyasu. 

While Japan agreed to the friendly terms 
of the Spanish ships, it looked with disdain 
against the missionaries. Japan also refused 
to ignore Dutch trade. Japanese ships arrived 
in Acapulco, New Spain in 1613 and in 
1616, and a waning of Spanish-Japanese 
relations followed. The Englishmen Will 
Adams and Richard Cocks, stationed 
themselves in Hirado, Japan, and these two 
were not friendly with the Spaniards. The 
already disintegrating relations worsened 
because the Spaniards offered arms to the 
Englishmen, And, upon assumption to 
power of Hidetada, the new shogun, in 1624, 
persecution of Japanese Christians who were 
suspected to be subversives took a heavy 
toll, Hidetada expelled the Spanish 
diplomats, and severed relations with 
Manila. 
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Revolts, Revolution, and the Surge of 
Nationalism 


Spain ruled the Philippines for three-and-a- 

half centuries. Checkered were the days, 
weeks, months, and years with occasional 
outbursts of expressions against abuses. Not 
a few lives suffered in agony, not a few 
localities registered anguish because of the 
arrogant stance of some reviling officials. 
The sad tale of economic woes, the gap 
between people because of language 
differences, the fragmentation of the 
Philippines into 7,107 islands, the inhuman 
handling of forced labor, the cacique 
exactions, the requirement of tribute 
payments, the loss of land — all these 
contributed to igniting people to revolt and 
assert their nationalistic fervor (/bid., 254, 
Peplow, op, cit., 14). 

In 1603, Intramuros, the Walled City of 
Manila, was attacked by the Chinese. 
Spanish citizens including monks and 
knights crossed the river and won over the 
Chinese. Then came the rebellions of 1621 
in Bohol and Leyte. While these were 
attributed to some religious reasons alleging 
that "a demon spirit of the forest allegedly 
urged the prophets to end Spanish political 
and economic control, to repudiate 
Christianity, and to retreat to the protective 
influence of the hill temples dedicated to the 
ancestral spirits" (Cady, loc. cit.), the 
fanatical nature and the religiosity of the 
people could not be dissociated from the 
political rumblings. 

In 1649, Visayan workers in Manila 
shipyards sent messages to their native 
Samar, and the labor exactions imposed 
during the Dutch threats to Manila broke out 
into a rebellion. In Pampanga, Luzon, in 


1660-1661, people repelled the hardships 
wrought by the collection of unpaid dues of 
forced labor. The flame of this rebellion 
spread to the other parts of the islands: 
missionaries were killed and churches 
looted. — 

Injustice after in justice accosted the 
Filipinos, and: in monoclonal notes, they 
expressed their hurt. Forced personal 
services to the Spaniards, be they in 
guarding or!in gardening, added to the 
intensitv of the repulsion against high taxes. 

Bohol Island had its share of rebellion in 
1744 due to the people's grievances. But, for 
eighty years, the leader and his followers 
withdrew to the mountains. 

A Tagalog uprising in 1745-1746 was 
precipitated by the missionary's absorption 
of communal land for cattle ranches (Cady, 
255). 

A man from the Ilocos Region in 
Northern Luzon by the name of Diego 
Silang (Sta. Romana Cruz, 1992: 11-14) was 
in Manila awaiting the arrival of a galleon 
from Mexico. However, he immediately 
returned to his home province to rally his 
compatriots to the cause of the Filipinos. 
Stressing the need to protect the people and 
their religion from the British invaders who 
were non-Catholic, Diego Silang crystallized 
his plan for a rebellion unknowing that the 
Spaniard's might still held sway. 

One person, Antonio Zabala, the alcalde 
mayor of Ilocos, disapproved of Diego's 
plea, and he had him jailed. Once out of the 
prison cell, Diego continued with his 
mission, and on November 14, 1762 (Ibid., 
17), he surprised the Spaniards as he led his 
people in a victorious battle. On December 
25 of the same year, Diego Silang and his 
men won another battle. Ignoring Governor- 
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General Simon de Anda's decree demanding 
his surrender, Diego continued the struggle 
with the help of his wife Gabriela. He tried 
to win the British to his side, the Filipinos' 
side (/bid., 18-19). So impressed were the 
British with Diego that they recognized him 
as the head of the Ilocos government. 

The British'S meager help could not 
sustain Diego and his soldiers. Although 
Diego's courage was immense, arms were 
scanty. Afraid for their lives, the Spaniards 
plotted the killing of Diego. Two envious 
followers of his, Vicos and Becbec, were 
used by the Spaniards to carry out the 
treacherous act. He was shot with a short- 
barrelled firearm aimed at him by Vicos. 
From the neighbouring barracks, the wife 
Gabriela came rushing and her husband died 
in her arms. 

Diego Silang's death motivated Gabriela 
to continue to fight. Trailing her and her 
followers was the Spanish army. Living as a 
fugitive, she fled with her soldiers from 
place to place, leading surprise attacks on 
Spanish garrisons. Armed with only bamboo 
spears, bows and arrows, clubs, blowguns, 
head axes, bladed weapons, and other crude 
tools, Gabriela led fearlessly and fiercely. 
After having lost her aide Carifio, her army 
dwindled. 

The big battle of Vigan happened on 
September 10, 1763 led by Gabriela who 
rode rapidly on a hores. As she and her 
followers approached Vigan, her soldiers 
saw a Cloud like dark mass. They thought it 
was a group of government forces out to 
attack them. Outnumbered, Gabriela and 
her soldiers retreated and lived as fugitives. 
One by one, her men were caught and 
hanged. Fighting like a man, Gabriela was 
treated like a man. Apprehended and 


tortured, she was hanged at the plaza of 
Vigan in the early morning of mid- 
September, 1763 (Ibid., 27-28). 

The galleon trade was nearing its end. 
Business was dwindling as people's agony 
increased. Some said Manila, the beautiful 
city of the Philippines, the pride of the 
Orient, was decaying, that the stench of 
decadence inched its way from the shocking 
condition of bankruptcy to the appalling 
sight of priests' children being reared in 
convents (Ibid., 256). 

The regulation of 1841 was issued 
outlawing regular religious orders founded 
by Filipinos. In 1843, a rebellion broke out. 
Stretching for many years, this rebellion was 
attributed to disgruntled native clergy as a 
reaction against the discriminatory practices 
of the Spaniards, the lack of educational 
opportunity and professional appointments 
to Filipinos, and the escalating resentment 
over the enormous landholdings of the 
clerical order (Ibid., 258-59). The racial and 
national discontent was inevitable. 

After 1815, social and political unrest 
surfaced in the Tagalog areas of Luzon. 
There, people trembled at the mounting 
challenge to their preferred social and 
political prerogatives. Favoured were the 
Spanish clergy while the Filipinos suffered 
from racial bigotry, and morality was 
sinking to a low ebb. Newspapers like El 
Diario de Manila (The Newspaper of 
Manila) and El Commercio (The Commerce) 
appearing in 1848 and 1850, respectively, 
were critical of the corroding effects of 
certain irregularities. Leaders of the church 
secularization movement reflected a strong 
anti-Spanish feeling, and no amount of 
belief in charms, amulets, and symbols of 
invulnerability could allay the friar claims to 
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underdeveloped land. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Colorum movement was born out of the 
need to articulate and fight the growing 
unrest. Its leader was Apolinario de la Cruz 
of Tayabas province (now Quezon). The 
group was actually against the Spanish 

~ authorities because of the prevalent religious 
and social disorientation. 

In Spain, about 1869, the revolution led 
io the exile of Isabela II. This event found 
affinity with the Philippine sentiments, and 
political unrest in the islands continued. As 
the opening of the Suez Canal facilitated 
travel between Europe and the Orient, the 
Filipino students were able to study in 
Europe. The army mutiny of 1872 involved 
native clergy and the three priests — 
Burgos, Gomez, and, Zamora — met 
martyrdom. At the same time, the economic 
problems were accelerated because of the 
tobacco monopoly. 

In the person of Jose Rizal-Mercado y 
Alonzo of Calamba, Laguna in Central 
Luzon, the Filipinos saw the promise of a 
new dawn. À well-travelled man, adept in 
spcaking several languages after schooling 
in Europe, he met Marcelo H. del Pilar, 
founder of the nationalist movement for the 
séparation between the Philippines and 
Spain. Cognizant of Spain's contributions to 
development in the islands, Rizal wanted 
governmental and land reforms through 
peaceful means. Writing two novels — Noli 
Me Tangere (Touch Me Not or The Social 
Cancer) and El Filibusterismo (The Reign of 
Greed) — both published in Europe, he 
together with Del Pilar, gave the Filipinos, 
particularly Andres Bonifacio who 
organized the Katipunan (Sons of the 
People) the inspiration to fight for reforms. 


After having lived briefly in Hong 
Kong, Jose Rizal returned to Manila in 1892 
but was quickly banished to Dapitan in 
Mindanaw. August, 1896 marked the 
beginnings of the rebellion in Luzon. 
Already hated by the authorities, Rizal was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to die. He 
was executed on December 30, 1896, and is 
looked up to as a national hero. Emilio 
Aguinaldo became the new leader of the 
revolutionaries. Upon being accosted by the 
Spaniards and honouring the pact of Biac- 
na-Bato, he later willingly went on exile. 
Aguinaldo made Father Gregorio Aglipay, 
head of a schismatic religious movement, 
vicar general of the nationalist army. 
Aglipay later was to become supreme bishop 
of the new Independent Filipino Church 
(Ibid., 463-65). 


The American Rule 


The Americans arrived in 1898. They 
saw that the Filipinos were nationalistic and 
predominantly maintained. their Catholic 
faith, Adhering to the orders of the United 
States Secretary of State Theodore 
Roosevelt, Admiral George Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay on 
May 1, 1898. This. event led to the 
annexation of the Philippines to the United 
States. Desiring to win Filipino support 
towards total destruction of Spanish 
authority, Dewey summoned Aguinaldo 
from his exile, and asked Aguinaldo and his 
men to fight on the side of the Americans, 
believing that they were still fighting for 
political freedom. The Filipinos continued 
their rebellion. Meanwhile, America won 
over Spain in consideration of a concession 
of twenty million dollars indemnity given to 
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"Spain. William Howard Taft became first 
Commissioner from 1901 to 1904, then 
Secretary of War under President Roosevelt, 
and later President in 1909-1913. 


Taft abolished army "rule, 
proclaimed equality of rights for all 
Filipino citizens, decreed the separation 
of church and state, and accorded 
freedom of press and assembly (Ibid. ` 
468). 


Among the top priorities in Taft's 
agenda were the holding of elections, 
improvement of educational and health 
facilities, respect for the laws of the 
conquered Moro (Filipino Muslims) 
tribesmen, the admission of Filipinos to 
membership in the Commission, the 
appointment of Filipinos to cabinet posts, 
the inclusion of Filipinos. in the advisory 
body to the governor-general, the revamp of 
the local governments, liquidation of friar 
land titles, the inculcation of democratic 
principles in public instruction, the setting 
up of a free universal, secular education in 
the primary level, construction of railways 
and steamer service, and the preparation of 
the Philippines for self-government. 

The Jones Act of 1916 paved the way 
for a democratic era. Taft's successes had 
rough sailing, and met some oppositions in 
implementation of their goals. The Tydings- 
 McDuffee Act of 1934 endowed Filipinos 
the right to assemble a convention that 
would draft the new Commonwealth 
Constitution. The Act provided for the 
creation of à republican form of government, 
the inclusion of a Bill of Rights, the 
continuance of American Rule for a ten-year 
interim period, and the guarantee for the 


protection of American interests pedning 
withdrawal of American control (Ibid., 483). 
Some observers pointed to certain 
Shortcomings of the American rule 
especially because of the seeming neglect of 
problems of economic exploitation. The 
impact of American culture was heavily felt 
in the Filipino way of life not discounting 
the influences of "the traditional love of 
show, pleasure, and gambling...American 
jazz music, cheap literature, and the general 
encouragement of extravagant living" (/bid., 
485). 
June 12, 1898 was considered the 
Philippine Independence from Spain, while 
July 4, 1946 celebrated Philippine 
Independence from the United States of 
America. Emilio Aguinaldo was the 
president of the first Republic and Manuel 
L. Quezon of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. When the Second World War broke 
out, Manuel L. Quezon died in the United 
States and was succeeded by Jose P. Laurel. 


The Japanese Occupation 


War hit the Philippines on December 8, 
1941 causing the loss of many lives and the 
re-orientation of social and economic points. 
Some people rose to new heights by © 
engaging in business with the Japanese 
invaders. The new rich enjoyed 
opportunism. . i 

Abuses and more abuses pervaded, and 
the lost of lives and limbs was desperately 
and miserably at its peak. Suppression of 
freedom took the upper hand that artistic 
output became substandard. 
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According to Agoncillo: 


Culturally, the significance of the ` 
Japanese occupation lies not in the 
quality of the literary output, which 
lacked sincerity, but in the guidepost 
pointing to fulfillment. The guidepost 
was rough-hewn, fashioned by hands 
trembling with fear and hunger, but it 
was nevertheless what the ancient 
Tagalogs called a paraluman, a pointer, 
which should lead to a lush and verdant 
valley. But looking at the whole period, 
it was a cultural desert with an oasis or 
two. The period such as it was, had no 
element of freedom either of the 
individual or the artist (Agoncillo, op. 
cit., 240). 


The Returns of the Americans 


After the dark war years, the liberation 
of the Philippines was to start in Leyte on 
October 20, 1944. General Douglas 
MacArthur planned to capture Manila with 
preparatory landing in Mindoro Island on 
December 1944. On January 9, 1945, the 
Americans landed at Lingayen Gulf in 
Pangasinan, Luzon (bid., 245). Confusing 
the Japanese, the Americans proceded to 
land at San FAbian, also in Pangasinan. 

Strong resistance was offered by 
General Yamashita Tomayuki, then 
commander of the Japanese army, conqueror 
of Malaya and Singapore. Ordering his men 
to evacuate Manila and to make one last 
Stand in the mountain and its environs, 
Yamashita was not obeyed by the air force 
. and navy commands. They in turn 
massacred civilians, seized men in the 
Streets, and forced them to work in the 


Japanese installations and airfields. Houses 
and buildings were burned and the same 
heinous crime extended to the provinces. | 

The American liberators passed through 
Bulacan and arrived in Manila on February 
3, 1945. But the Japanese would not 
succumb, and fought hard, causing havoc to 
lives and properties. The Walled City of 
Intramuros was not spared. On February 27, 
1945, MacArthur who had proclaimed 
himself the military administrator of the 
Philippine government, turned over the ruins 
of the civil government to Sergio Osmena 
because Quezon had already died in the 
United States. 

The economic. condition of the 
Philippines after the devastation of the war 
was discouraging, but the country had to be 
rehabilitated. 

Every now and then, the problem of 
graft and corruption would emerge, -but the 
Filipinos have not lost hope for recovery. 
The twenty-year rule of the Marcos 
administration ended with the bloodless 
February revolt of 1986, and the Filipinos 
philosophically look to the future with the 
hope of physical and moral recovery. 

The EDSA Revolution was led by then 
Secretary of National Defense Juan Ponce 
Enrile and General Fidel V. Ramos with the 
help and support of concerned citizens like 
Agapito "Butz" Aquino and others. With 
the assassination of Senator Benigno 
Aquino, at the Manila International Airport, 
people cried for unity. Thus, in the 
presidential election of February 1986, 
Corazon C. Aquino, Benigno's widow, was 
elected president of the Philippines. Her 
battlecry called for a return of democratic 
processes. Her successor is General Fidel V. 
Ramos, hero of the EDSA revolution, who is 
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credited with people empowerment and 
peaceful initiatives towards reconciliation. 
Experiencing trying times because of 
economic pinge, Ramos has opened the 
doors for foreign investments and expansion 
of countryside development. 

At EDSA, people showed that they were 
not merely fun-loving, that they were like 
the Muslims of the South the fieriest lovers 
of freedom (Ibid., 8-16). 


More Manifestations of Love for 
Freedom 


Since ancient times Filipinos have 
always asserted their love for freedom. In 
the uprisings and revolutions that had 
erupted, they offered their lives for the cause 
` of freedom and democracy. 

As far as the assertion of the love for 
freedom is concerned, regionalism dissipates 
to give way to a much bigger and much 
nobler spectrum the national and even global 
sphere. In the EDSA revolt of 1986, for 
instance, people flocked near Epifanio De 
los Santos Avenue in Quezon City on 
February 21 to 25. 


to prevent Marcos troops from attacking 
Camp Crame where Enrile and Ramos 
held forth. In an unprecedented show of 
unity, men, women and children 
organized themselves and stopped tanks 
and attacking soldiers with their bodies 
and religious objects like rosaries and 
the statues of the Virgin Mary (de Dios, 
Daroy and Tirol, 1988: 869). 


When on February 22, 1986, the Filipino 
people heard that Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile and General Fidel V. Ramos 


had declared their disassociation from then 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos and holed up 
at Camp Aguinaldo, 


thousands of people ringed the camp to 
form a human barricade against 
advancing Marcos troops. Cardinal Sin 
appealed over Radio Veritas for people 
to send food and help guard the 
barricades (Ibid). ros 


No region, language or social status 
dictated the people to rally behind the two 
former Marcos officials. No religion. No 
educational background was considered. 
Only the common love for freedom that the 
Filipinos had imbibed in themselves through 
the ideas and inspiration they inherited from 
their forefathers. | 

This was the Filipino ethos shining 
beautifully and triumphantly as the spirit of 
people power was being crystallized, the 
same people power that was to influence 
other peoples of the world. 

The thought of death was very remote, 
and neither fear nor cowardice had a place in 
the people's hearts. Filipinos, both young . 
and old, left their homes to join the 
procession as if there were a feast. 

No arms. No ammunitions. But prayers 
were plentiful. As Rolando E. Villacorte 
puts it: - 


the 1986 People Power Revolution is 
unique in the history of the Philippines, 
and perhaps of the whole world. ` 
Without taking up arms or any kind of 
power that is commonly needed to fight 
such a Revolution, The meek "freedom 
fighters" win a glorious victory. But it 
was only because, as Pastor Johnson 
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elucidated, "They threw themselves into 
the hands of God, trusting not in 
themselves and in their own resources 
but in the mercy, justice and power of | 
God." (Villacorte, 1988: Prologue, 


To Villacorte, God is truly the Great 
Hero of the People Power Revolution. "He 
alone is the Hero who never lies, who never 
fails or falls, and who never changes. He is 
the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow" 
(Chronicles, 7:14). — 


On Culture and Values 


In the- realm of desirable values which 
sustain the Filipinos and give them 
buoyancy of body, soul, and mind to meet 
their daily obligations, religiosily takes a top 
place in the ladder rungs. Daily chores and 
other activities and projects usually begin 
with prayers, either silent or recited. 
Invocations are done in prose or in verse, 
and are even sung. Indeed, doxologies are 
very common. And, it is very seriously 
believed that no action would fail if blessed 
with the grace and love of God. 

"The collective unconsciousness, the 
hidden dimension of culture, lives the minds 
and hearts of people," (Ramirez, 1991:4), M. 
Ramirez says. "They are working in what 
sociologists call 'mind-sets", she further 
states (/bid). Although Ramirez says that 
culture is never static, and that 'mind-sets' 
vary from person to person, people have 
unconscious principles or core values that 
sustain them in their lifetimes, reflected in a 
conscious and collective way" (Ibid). 

People now are assessing their lives, 
weighing merits and demerits, studying and 


re-studying the good traits of their ancestors, 
re-asserting their concerns in the 
institutional dynamics caused by some 
imbalance in their social structures. They 
now assiduously examine themselves and 
are trying to assess: 


1. Poverty 

2. Graft and corruption 

3. Sex-exploitation of women and 
children 

. Migration and outmigration 

. Unbalanced ecological system 
Social injustice l 

. The military bases 

. The poor and inefficient service in 
govemment bureaucracies 
9. Discrimination against women in 

work institutions 

10. Land reform 

11. Sea refom 

12. Pollution 

13. The refugee problem 

14. Crime 

15. Drug addiction 

16. Delayed justice 

17. Political subversion 

18. Economic subversion 

19. Militarism and private armies 

20. Religious functions (/bid., 8). 


CoN O tA d 


The case of the military bases is now a 
closed one, but the nineteen items still need 
a close look and definite solutions. 
Herculean are the tasks ahead of the nation, 
but the Filipinos have a positive, optimistic 
view, although there are those who hold the 
opposite outlook that solution to problems 
will come but not in lumps. 

We are to meet our problems and face 
the realities no matter how harsh they may 
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be. Yes, Philippine culture and personality 
have "integrated in varying degrees diverse 
external influences into a culture with a 
context and logic of its own" (Church, 1986: 
3). Fr. Bulatao describes a "split level" 
Filipino personality (/bid.) which assumes 
many overt behaviour patterns expressing 
the attitudes of the Western individual, and 
another level maintains indigenous Filipino 
values and modes of thinking. 

In solving problems and in the daily 
human relationships, the Filipino 
experiences, upholds, and extols (Ibid., 3-9). 
Values like: 


. Pakikisama (getting along with others) 


1 
2. Hiya (feeling of shame) 
3. Utang na Loob (gratitude) 
4. Delicadeza (cautiousness, sense of 
própriety) 
5. Pagbibigay (generosity) 
6. Pakikiramay (sharing) 
7. Pagtitiis (endurance) 
8. Pagtitimpi (suppression of strong 
feelings and emotions) 
9. Katiyagaan (perseverance) 
10. Lakaa ng loob (daring) 
11. Pagkamaalalahanin 
(thoughtfulness) 
12. Pagkamagalang (respectfulness) 
13. Mabuting kaugnayan (affiliation) . 
14. -Pagtitiwala (trust and confidence) 
| 15. Pagkamaramdamin (sensitivity) 
16. Pagkamaunawain (understanding) 
17.. Pagkamakumbaba at 
. pagkamasunurin (humility and 
submissiveness) 
18. Pagkamahiyain (shyness) 
19. Katapangan (courage) 
20. Paninindigan (commitment) 
21. Pagkamatulungin (helpfulness) 


Values are needed in all activities and 
issues of daily living. It is a recognized fact 
that family life disintegrates with the erosión 
of values. Arts, science, and technology look 
up to values as the linchpin that keeps the 
whole processes of life and living from 
desintegrating and from totally vanishing. 
Be they pragmatic or artistic and creative, 
human activities cannot be divorced from 
values. 

It is values that the present dispensation 
of President Fidel V. Ramos leans on when 
he weaves his vision for our country. When 
he stresses bayanihan (help and 
cooperation), kapit-bisig (holding hands to 
share), tulung-tulungan (helping one 
another), and sama-sama (togetherness) in 
his vision for the counttry as articulated in 
his "Philippines 2000: Our Development 
Strategy" (1993: 3), he was looking at the 
environment locally and globally, thinking 
of the economic order, the corruption in the 
agencies, the quality of infrastructure, the 
prospects of learning from our neighbours, 
the civic responsibility of the citizens, the 
contribution of business and industry to 
development, and all growth strategies. 

Senate President Pro-tempore Leticia 


.Ramos-Shahani takes pride in being the 


proponent and principal author of the Moral 
Recovery Program," a movement which 
aims to mobilize Filipinos for nation- 
building through practical exercise of human 
values in our daily lives as citizens, and to 
awaken us to the power of these values in 
achieving our individual and national goals" 
(1993: 2). 

Towards attaining a better quality of life ` 
for the populace, President Fidel V. Ramos 
sees: 
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Philippines 2000 as more than just a for development, whose every cog and 
forum. We seé it as a movement a wheel must be fine- tuned for. maximum 
campaign efficiency (Ramos, op. cit., 8). 
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A Permanent Upsetting of Tradition: 
The 1783 British-Palauan Alliance for the 
Subjugation of Artingal" 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


The arrival of the British in Palau in 
1783 is one of the events which happened by 
chance in the Pacific. It can be seen as a 


result of competition among European 


powers adherent to mercantilism, an 
economic system that from the 16th century 
to the late 18th century, governed and 
strictly regulated economic affairs of nations 
to enrich their treasuries through 


accelerating exports and a 


imports. 

With the support of the British 
government, the East India Company was 
founded in 1660 to promote the trade with 
the Asian countries.! The British sought 
new areas which would bring them- sources 
of commerce and wealth. By the mid 18th 


century, the East India Company had grown 


so rapidly that it had become the greatest 
mercantile enterprise in the world. 
In 1783, the British East India Company 


decided that its packet ship Antelope, 
Captain Henry Wilson, should be sent on a 
secret voyage to China by a different route. 


"They instructed Captain Wilson to take the 


Antelope around Cape Horn rather than 
around the Cape of Good Hope. One of the 
purposes of this trip was to find new routes 
in the Pacific.? 

On the way back to home, the British 
were shipwrecked near the island of 
Oroolong? in Palau. They were just two 
weeks out of Macao, when they were caught 
in a vicious gale that drove them off course 
and tossed them on the western reef of Palau 
on the early morning of 10 August 1783.* 
The ship was a total loss, but the crew of 
thirty-three Englishmen, and sixteen 
Chinese, were with the exception of one 
English sailor, saved. The shipwrecked 


_seamen set up their camp on the island 


where they were assisted in the days 


* This paper was originally prepared as a presentation at the annual meeting of the Society for Military History at 
the Roval Military College of Canada in Kingston, Ontario. I am grateful to Dr. W.A.B. Douglas, Director 
General of History, for inviting me to participate and thus making :he production of this paper possible. 
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` that followed, by friendly islanders from 
Koror. In return, they were asked by the 
chief of Koror, the /bedul, to aid him in his 
attacks upon Artingal (today known as 
Melekeok) a strong district on the large 
island of Bábeldaob, north of Koror.5 

The Antelope was not the first British or 
European ship that visited at Palau. Earlier, 
sometimes unrecorded contacts, had resulted 
in several Asians having some competence 
in the Palauan language. With the help of 
two Malayans, one who was actually living 


in Koror at the time, and the other from the ` 


Antelope's crew, serving as interpreters, 
good relations were soon established 
between high chief /bedul and the Antelope's 
party. ` 

Some Palauan islands were sighted and 
recorded by the Spanish ship Trinidad's 
commander, Gomez de Espinosa, on May 6, 


1522. Espinoza had been a member of the 


Magellan circumnavigation in 1521. The 
first trade of Palauans with the Europeans, 
according to Hezel's Foreign Ships in 
Micronesia, was made in 1579 when the 
British ship Golden Hind, Captain Sir 
Francis Drake, was sailing to the Moluccus. 
The ship was approached by several Palauan 
canoes, and trading began. However, the 
meeting ended in bloodshed, because the 
natives stole some of the ship's property and 
the Golden Hind's crew fired on the thieves. 
Reportedly, about 120 natives were killed.$ 

. In 1710, the Spanish patche Santissima 
Trinidad made a voyage to search for Palau. 
The southern island of Sonsorol was found 
and trade was made peacefully. The 
Spanish priests and soldiers were invited 
ashore. Unfortunately, the ship was driven 
off by the currents so that the priests and 
soldiers were separated from the ship. After 


a couple of years, through repeated attempts 
to rescue their colleagues, they again found 
Sonsorol. Several canoes approached the 
ship and the natives began prying nails and 
pieces of iron from the ship side, so the ship 
sailed away quickly without meaningful 
contact. ^ However, these earlier contacts 
undoubtedly set a comparatively rational 
stage for the future visits, and: so it is not 
altogether surprising that the encounter 
between the Antelope's crew and the 
islanders under the leadership of Jbedul was 
peaceful. 

High Chief /bedul was indeed a rare 
Micronesian leader. He used diplomatic 
skills in treating the foreigners. His conduct 
might even be considered superior to that of 
many civilized and educated Europeans of 
the time. 

The Palauans requested one of the 
Britishers to visit the /bedul at his residence 
in Koror. Wilson agreed and chose his 
younger brcther, Mathias, who was a 
member of the crew, to ask for the chief's 
friendship and assistance. He sent his 
brother with gifts of tea, candy, and blue 
broadcloth. This diplomatic mission 
resulted in great success. Upon his return to 
Oroolong, Mathias related what he had seen 
in the Palauan court. He also reported, 
happily, that the Jbedul was glad to grant the 
Englishmen permission to build a new 
vessel so that they might return to their own 
country. In exchange for Wilson's gifts, the 
Ibedul sent food to Wilson and his men.’ 

When the /bedul visited the Antelope, 
the British received him in the most elegant 
manner that they could manage under the 
circumstances. The high chief and his prime 
minister were seated on a canvas sailcloth, 
served the best tea from the best china-ware, 
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given gifts of scarlet cloth, and finally 
introduced to each of the ship's company in 
tum. The display of the use of firearms, 
which was also a part of this encounter, can 
be thought of as similar to .a present-day 
inspection of an honor guard for a foreign 
VIP. 

The /bedul was also an aspiring man. 
At that time, in Micronesia, pieces of iron 
were both popular and precious. It was then 
commonplace for the Micronesians to 
attempt to pry pieces of iron from all visiting 
ships, thus running considerable risk to their 
lives. They were really eager for iron. 
However, unlike some other. Micronesians, 
Ibedul did not seek minor, shortrun profit; 
he thought of the future and for larger profit 
in the long-run. Ibedul hired the British as 
mercenaries. In return for their fighting 


against his rival island federations, the 


Ibedul continued to provide the Britishers 
with food and shelter. Of course, Captain 
Wilson could hardly refuse his request for 
military assistance. 
The total number of the expeditions 
against the enemies of the /bedul were four, 
and they took place in less than ten days. 
The first three involved Artingal 
(Melekeok), and the last was to Peleliu. The 
first two expeditions were relatively small. 
We get some comment of the first from an 
anonymous participant: 
"They fight with darts and spears thrown 
by a sling, and do great execution, engage a 
tide, and give no quarter, and several of the 
enemy were taken prisoners, and put to 
death immediately in a most cruel manner. 
[One] had his arm chopped off at his elbow 
with a hatchet, and beat about the head with 
it till he died, and was then paddled along 
. Shore to show others their fate. Another, a 


man of family, called a rubak, wore a white 
polished bone on his wrist (which was a 
mark of rank); this bone they attempted to 
take off which he resisted by expanding his 
fingers; they then chopped off his hand at 
the wrist, and the bone was then worn by the 
person who committed the act, and he was 
promoted to the rank to which the prisoner 
was entitled. After his body was pierced 
through in several places with a sword of 
iron-wood, they cut off his head, tied it to a 
bamboo, and placed it in the [high chief's 
house.]"? 

On Friday, 3 October 1783, the third and 
final attack upon Artingal (Melekeok) 
commenced. Wilson's brother, Mathias, 
participated, and gives this report: 

"The outset of this business was nearly 
the same as before although the number of 
canoes far exceeded those which had accom- 
panied the [high chief] before. When we got 
to Artingal, no canoes were seen, though the 
usual previous notice had been sent of our 
coming to attack them. The [Palau] people, 
being unable to provoke the appearance of 
the enemy, landed and went a little way up 
from the seashore. Raa Kook [the Ibedul's 
representative] now took command and 
conducted the troops; the [/bedul] remained 
in his canoe and occasionally dispatched the 
small frigate canoes with orders to Raa Kook 
and Arra Kooker [another chief in the 
Ibedul's party]. we were entreatied not to 
land. Perceiving that the enemy were - 
beginning to defend themselves, however, 
we jumped on shore to assist our friends and 
besieged some houses possessed by the 
enemy. Our swivel gun which had been 
fixed in a canoe with great judgment and 
ingenuity, fired constantly on the houses, 
which were filled with people; our muskets 
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soon dislodged the enemy, and one of the 
houses was by some accident presently in 
flames. 


We were often greatly annoyed by the - 


enemy, who rushed down upon us with a 
shower of spears; in return, whenever we 
perceived them coming, a brisk fire was kept 
up which not only dispersed them 
immediately, but in all probability must have 
killed a considerable number of them. Arra 
Kooker who had gone further than any other 
in pursuit of the enemy, ascending a hill in 
sight of the canoes and observing one of the 
Artingal people coming down, stepped 
unnoticed among some bushes and let him 
pass. He then pursued him down the slope, 
stunned him with a blow from his wooden 
sword, and began to drag him, a prisoner, to 
his canoe. Seeing several of the enemy 
rushing down on Arra Kooker so that he 
must have inevitably been killed, Thomas 
Wilson (another of Captain Wilson's 
brothers) ran immediately to his assistance 
and leveled his gun at the Artingal people; 
perceiving this, they instantly took 
themselves to flight. This was a 
circumstance the more fortunate for Thomas 
Wilson had expended his whole stock of 
ammunition in covering the landing and had 
actually at the time no charge in his musket. 
"The warriors of Artingal behaved with 
much courage in this engagement; they 
defended the house that caught fire to the 
lást, and would not leave it till it was ready 
to fall. One of the Palau people also on this 
occasion, distinguished himself in a very 
extraordinary manner; he ran to the house 
while it was in flames, tore off a burning 
brand, and carrying it to another house 
where many of the enemy had taken shelter, 
- set it on fire. It quickly burnt down. After 


accomplishing this bold achievement, the 
man had the good fortune to return to his 
companions unhurt. The /bedul publicly 
rewarded him for his courage by 
immediately placing with his own hands, a 
string of beads in his ear, and making him 
afterwards an inferior rubak on his return to 
Koror. 

To this action, five canoes were 
destroyed which the enemy had hauled on 
shore and also their wharf or causeway, 
which was much longer and broader than 
that at Koror. Besides doing much other 
damage to the enemy, they brought the stone 
on which the high chief Reklai of Artingal 
sits when in council; this afforded occasion 
for great rejoicing when they got back, but 
the victory was not so truly felt as the 
previous battle. The triumph of the day was . 
overclouded by the death of Raa Kook's son, 
and another youth of note, both killed in this 
engagement. ‘Also, thirty or forty of their 
people were wounded, several of whom died 
a few days after their return to Koror."! 

The /bedul then planned to send his son 
to England to let him learn about the 
advanced civilization of the British. He 
asked Captain Wilson to take his son Lee 
Boo (Lebu), and to give him the opportunity 
of leaming all he could from the experience 
of being with the English. High chief /bedul 
hoped that the experiences and knowledge 
that his son would learn could be applied to 
the continuing benefit and dominance of is 
Koror federation. l 

High chief /bedul was a smart military 
Strategist. He requested British military 
assistance, and when the first expedition was 
successful, he requested and increased size 
for the second military operation. He 
carefully analyzed and evaluated the British 
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assistance, and concluded that the British 
force and weapons were both practical and 
effective in battle. Perhaps he might have 
regarded the first battle as a test. 

In all, it appears that the Palauans and 
the British rationally and fairly used each 
other. The Palauans and the Englishmen 
traded with mutual trust respect. The British 
made four expeditions against the rival 
confederations of Artingal and Peleliu, and 
in retum for this, the Palauans offered 


cooperation in building.a new ship, as well : 


as providing food and shelter. 

What is the significance of this 
encounter between the Palauans and the 
British? First, the islanders had the 
opportunity to appreciate something of 
Western material civilization and 
technology, and were both surprised and 
impressed. The natives were impressed by 
the excellent shooting skills of the British 
crewmen; the muskets and gunpowder 
moved the Palauans. The high chief Jbedul 


Notes: 


and his people. were also impressed with the 
work of the blacksmith, the cooper, and the 
carpenters. He was especially interested, not 
only in the work of the British skilled 
artisans, but also in the tools which they 
used. 

Second, as a result of the four of 
victorious military expeditions, the 
confederation of Melekeok was severely 
damaged and soon deteriorated, which 
brought dominance for the /bedul and his 
allies. 

From this first British encounter, 
traditions in Palauan warfare were changed; 
outside assistance was considered quite 
proper, even essential for victory, and all 
Palauans sought foreign alliances for local 
advantage. Moreover, down to this very 
day, the Koror confederation remains 
dominant, and the contemporary Ibedul is 
recognized as the paramount high chief in all 
Palau. 


1 The British East India Company, 1600-1858, was chartered by the Crown for trade with 
all of Asia. It acquired unequaled trade privileges and reaped large profits; see: The 
Concise Columbia Encyclopedia, Judith S. Levey and Agnes Greenhall, eds., Columbia 


University Press, New York, 1983, p.249. 


2 Daniel J. Peacock, Lee Boo of Belau: A Prince in London, University of Hawaii Press, 


1987. 


3 There are several spellings for this island: Oroolong, Orolong, Orione: Ulong. 
^ Francis X. Hezel and Mark Berg, eds. Winds of Change; Readings in the History of 
Micronesia, 1979, Saipan, Education Department. l l 
5 Donald R. Shuster, "Islands of Change in Palau: Church, School, and Elected 
` Government, 1891-1981," dissertation, University of Hawaii, 1982. 
. $ Francis X. Hezel, Foreign Ships in Micronesia; A Compendium of Ship Contacts with the 
Caroline and Marshall Islands, 1521-1885, Historic Preservation ne Saipan, TTPI, 


1979. 
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7 Francis X; Hezel, The First Taint of Civilization; a history of the Caroline and Marshall 
. Islands in Pre-Colonial Days, 1521-1885, University of Hawaii Press, Pacific 
Monograph Series, 1983. 
8 Shuster, op.cit. 
9 Eye-witness account to the Antelope affair. Gentleman's Magazine and Historical 
_ Chronicle, volume 54, 1784. 

10 George Keate, An Account of the Pelew Islands, situated in the Western part of the 
Pacific Ocean composed from the journals and communication of Captain Henry Wilson, 
and some of his Officers, who, in August 1783, were there shipwrecked in the Antelope, 
a Packet belonging to the Honorable East India Company, London: G. Nicol, 1788. 


The Grand Canal: The World's Longest 
Man-Made Waterway 


C. H. Lowe ( J&4k 3 ) 


Long before American engineers 
conceived the idea of joining the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans by digging a canal in 


Panama. (opened officially on August 15, 


1914), an extravagant Chinese rulor named 
Yang Ti (Mim) of the Sui dynasty (A. D. 

589-618) carried out a plan to build an 
inland waterway system. The system was to 


speed up the transporation of Hupei rice and | 


East China goodies to North China and also 
to help the pleasure-loving emperor avoid 
sea voyages in his frequent tours to 
Soochow and Hangchow. 

Originally intended for shipping grains 
from rich farmlands between the Yellow and 
the Yangtze rivers to the capital (then 


located in Changan and Loyang) where two ， 


of the State granaries often needed 
replenishment, the Grand Canal was called 
the Yun-liang-ho (HET) , a grain- 
transport river. 

According to Chinese historical 
accounts, the older sections from 
Chengchiang (SiL) on the Yangtze to the 
Yellow River further north had already been 
built before Yang Ti came into power. But 
he was the one who had the farsight to create 
four artificial streams to link the capital 


directly with Hangchow. : With the 
construction of the. Wei Ho (渭河 ) via the 
central part of Shensi (between Hsien-yang 
and Sian) and the south-western corner of 
Shansi as the first of four canals, the Yellew 
River, the Huai River, and the Yangtze - 
River were connected as a single inland 
transportation system, resulting in many 
cultural, economic, military and political 
benefits to the Imperial Court as well as to 
the people.! 

First started about 468 B.C., and rebuilt 
and extended by Yang Ti during the Sui 
dynasty, the Grand Canal was finally 
completed as far north as Peking during the 
reign of Kublai Khan about A.D. 1282- 
1292. Approximately 1,000 to 1,200 miles 
long, 100 to 200 feet wide, and averaging 
from only a few feet deep to no more than 
15 feet during high-water seasons, the Grand 
Canal was indeed an engineering feat 
performed prior to the advent of modern 
technology and the invention of airplanes 
and automobiles. 

In order to finish the project within his 
time limit, Yang Ti conscripted every able- 
bodied man above 15 years old. Altogether 
3,600,000 laborers were used. And every 
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group of five families along the canal had to 
serve drinks and food to the laborers as well 
as to the army of 50,000 guards and super- 
visors. Those engaged in digging bad to 
work very hard and quickly like "lightning 


and hurricane"? Many of them died as they . 


faced the ordeal. 
During the last few decades the Chinese 


have done much dredging and made 


improvements to keep the canal navigable 
throughout the year. But the sections in 
Shantung province have been blocked by 
mud and silt since the 18th century, although 
from Lintsing ( EE ) , west of Tsinan, to 
Tientsin the channel has remained free for 
the passage of barges and junks. 

. The usefulness of the Grand Canal has 
been declining since 1905 when Yuan Shih- 
kai appointed Ch'an Tien-yu, better known 
as Tien Yow Jeme (R> 1861- 
1919 ) as construction engineer and director 
of the Peking-Kalgan Railway — the first 
Chinese built railroad in the country.? 
During the last ninety years, the total 


Notes: 


l Li Ung Bing. Outlines of Chinese History. p.127. 


mileage of railways has multiplied, 
especially: in the period of national 
reconstruction after World War II. Today, 
all the provinces and specia! autonomous 
zones (with the exception of Tibet) are 
linked with the nation's capital. Hence, very 
few people have to rely on the Grand Canal 
as a primary means of transportation 
between North and South China. 
. Consequently, one of the urgent 
questions that Mainland China has to solve 
now is the future of the Grand Canal. 
Recalling the very enjoyable and 
educational cruise my wife and I took on the 
Rhine River from Rotterdam to Zunich in 
May, 1969, I would humbly suggest the 


'conversion of the Grand Canal (besides its 


use as a secondary shipping lane) into one of 
the. world's greatest tourist attractions, just as 
the Yangtze River cruise between Shanghai 
and Chungking has been drawing steadily 
increasing groups of Chinese and Western 
visitors in recent years. 


2 Tsui Chi. A Short History of Chinese Civilization, p.132. 

3 Readers will find it worthwhile to read a bit more about China's pioneer railway builder, Chan 
Tien-yu, in Biographical Dictionary of Republican China, v,1, p.411-423, The Peking-Kalgan 
Railway has subsequently been extended to Suiyuan. 


The Grand Canal 


Sketch Map Showing the Grand Canal's Route Covering Hopei, 
Shantung, Kiangsu and Chekiang Provinces from Tungchow 
(15 Miles East of Peking) to Hangchow. 
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Chinese Animal Fables of the Eighteenth Century: 
| Translations from Shen Qifeng's 
Words of Humor from an Ancient Bell 


Leo Tak-hung Chan (Rig) 


Introduction: 


Shen Qifeng (b. 1741) was a dramatist, 
poet, and essayist, besides being a writer of 
classical tales. His-best tales are collected in 
Words of Humor from an Ancient Bell, the 
earliest extant edition of which bears a 
publication date of 1791. He was probably 


better known for his plays, over 50 of which’ 


"were performed north and south of the 
Yangtze River," according to a contemporary 
. account. But Words of Humor must be 
judged a singular achievement in its own 
right, for it represents a distinct departure 
from approaches to the writing of classical 
tales as embodied by the famed collections 
of Pu Songling (1644-1715) and Ji Yun 
(1724-1805). 

In contrast to Pu and Ji, Shen Qifeng was 
a Southerner born in Wuxian, Jiangsu. 
Perhaps.it was as a consequence of that fact 
that he had shown himself to be more 
reckless, more outspoken, and generally less 
inhibited. He sought to expose the evils of 
officialdom and human foibles observable at 


his time through his tales in Words of 


Humor, even though this got him into trouble 
with the authorities. The peculiar nature of 
his classical tales is seen in the fact that he 


` injects mild humor into his veiled criticisms. 


According to his friends, he had a penchant 
for humorous talk, and one of the reasons for 
putting together the stories that were to 
become Words of Humor was precisely, as 
he said, "to engender conversation and 
laughter." Shen's blending of satire and 
didactic admonition in his classical tales -一 
suggested already by the title of the 
collection — gives his work a special flavor 
rarely found in eighteenth-century literature. 
From this perspective, the four stories 
selected for translation here are 
representative. of the entire collection, but 
they are also interesting as instances of 
satiric fables in Chinese literature. They 
appear at the beginning of Words of Humor 
as part of a series of eight fables figuring 
animal characters. Besides those translated 
here, there are stories concerning a tiger (and 
its obsession with a woman), a turtle (and 
fortune-telling),. a rabbit (and homosex- 
uality), and a pheasant (and match-making). 
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In each case the moral of the story is made 
more explicit in the appended comments by 
"the Ancient Bell." 

In the story of the fox-seductress, Shen 
Qifeng deftly utilizes folklore concerning 
licentious foxes who enter into sexual 
relations with men in order to steal their 
spiritual energy, and gives a new turn to the 
traditional tale-type. Through 
Conversation of the Chicken Couple" he 
plays with the idea of inverting the gender 
hierarchy, but comes down on the side 
favoring male dominance. At one level of 
reading, "The Sacrifice of the Otter" takes a 
jab at corrupt officials who attempt to 
conceal their greed, while at another, it 
. points up the advisability of saving things up 

. for later use. The Ancient Bell's comments 


. are at variance with the meaning apparently - 


conveyed by the story itself, so two possible 
readings co-exist in a state of delicate 
tension. Finally, our last story pokes fun at 
men like Old Jia who are desirous of fame 
and official titles, not recognizing that one 
must, in some cases, be contented with-one's 
lot. 

Shen's Classical Chinese prose, highly 
embellished and filled with ingenious word- 
play as well as allusions to historical events 
in the past, presents formidable challenges to 
the translator. The problem of filling up.the 
semantic gaps when translating Classical 
Chinese, by nature a highly condensed 
language, becomes even more acute in the 
case of Shen. Allusions and wordplay are 
dealt with mostly through footnotes, since it 
is hoped that the translated stories will read 
smoothly enough on their own. The 
discerning reader will, too, notice cases 
where one meaning is favored over another, 
but these are cases where the text simply 
leaves the interpretation of meaning "open." 


"The ` 


1. . The Seduction of the Fox 


There were a lot of foxes in the deserted 
yard of the Fan family of Pingyang, Shanxi. 
A certain’ Licentiate Ning, who was 
disciplined and much devoted to reading, 
wanted to go to the yard for some rest one 
hot and sultry summer's day. His friends 
tried to discourage him from doing so. Ning 
smiled and said, “What harm can there be? 
Foxes seduce men in two ways: they lure the 
lewd with their physical attractiveness, and 
the greedy with gold. Fond only of books on 
shelves, I am interested in neither feminine 
beauty nor gold. However skillful they are at - 
seducing men, foxes will be at a loss as to 
what to do with me." The friends thought he 
had a point and left. 

After dinner, as Ning lay under the 
window at the north end of the room, he saw 
a woman coming out from behind the screen. 
He knew it was a fox but waited, feigning 
sleep. "The woman pointed at the books on 
the shelf and said, with a broad smile, "There 
is a Land of Bliss in the realm of learning. I 
am so unlearned and totally ignorant; I 
would not mind killing myself by reading too 
much." 

. Ning stood up and hollered: "Flirtatious 
wild fox! Hasten off! How dare you talk so 
presumptuously!" : 

The woman shouted back, "You uned- 
ucated farmhand! Me presumptuous! If you 
had learnt anything at all through your 
studies, you should have heard of the virtues 
and achievements of my clan. How dare you 
scorn me in such an off-handed manner?" 

Ning said, "The likes of you are best at 
wrecking havoc in cities. You intimidate 
people by assuming the authority of tigers. 
Where indeed are the virtues and 
achievements of your clan?" 
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The woman retorted, "You study day in, 
day out. Don't you know about the nine- 
tailed white fox who brought together the 
Great Yu Emperor and the maiden of Mount 
Tu? He also helped the Emperor to establish 
his imperial line and build the capital. Such 
was the virtuous work of my.ancestors. In 
the final years of the Shang dynasty, our clan 
moved to the western seas. When Emperor 
Wen was imprisoned at Youli [in present- 
day Henan], San Yi visited my ancestors at 
their huts, to obtain treasures to be presented 
to Emperor Zhou, in return for the release of 
Wen. My clan's achievements are 
momentous and they are recorded in the 
histories. Haven't you looked into these with 
care?" 

Ning said, "It is indeed as you put it. 
But you and your kind do mischief in the 
dark; you climb on beds and engage in 
promiscuous sexual acts. You never come 

. with good intentions." 

The woman said, "When we die we're 
properly buried in mounds; even the great 
sages admire us for our kindness to the dead. 
We can tell if it's raining outside even when 
we are inside our caves; the Han Confucians 
praise us for our wisdom. What's more, we 
can acquire the nine tails when we've 
accumulated enough virtue. The famous 
Classic of Mountains and Seas says so with 
assurance. You've studied hard without 
understanding the truth!" 

Ning pondered on it for some time, and 
said sternly, "At first I thought of your kind 
as not worth my attention. After hearing 
your remarkable views, I would like to be 
friends with you and we could read books 
together." The woman nodded her consent, 
smiling. Day and night the two wrote, 
edited, and proofread their writings together. 

Once they sat inside a pavilion in the 


lotus pond and were punctuating the Book of 
Changes when the woman suddenly asked, 
"How do you interpret the chapter on 
"Heaven and Earth'7" Ning replied, "The 
hexagram /i suggests "beauty," which 
concerns the intercourse between men and 
women, and is best related to the xian 
hexagram. However, since xian cannot be 
said to be related in this way, it is necessary 
first to talk of Heaven and Earth before 
talking of the relationship of husband to 
wife, and relating it. to the idea of 
"permanence" . 

The woman asked, “So the sages were 
trying to avoid talking about the intercourse 
between men and women?" Ning agreed. 

The woman asked further, "What does it 
mean when the Book of Changes says that 
'the myriad things are born of male and 
female interaction?" Having said this, she 
looked at him sideways, and her cheeks were 
slightly flushed. His spirit having flown, 
Ning responded to her insinuations by 
suggesting that they consult the Book of 
Changes. Without giving the matter much 
thought, the woman picked the hexagram 
"Not yet." 

Ning said, "The hexagram bodes ill, and 
things will not run smoothly between us." 
But the woman said, "The young fox's tail, 
though not fully grown, will function well 
enough in sexual intercourse. What harm is 
there?" Ning was completely under her 
influence and from then on they slept in the 
same bedchamber. 

In less than half a month Ning grew 
weak and exhausted, and was soon unable to 
work properly. His friend went.over to ask 
after his health, but Ning sought through 
various ways to avoid giving a true account 
of the facts. In the night the woman came, 
and Ning told her about his ill-health. The 
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woman said, "You've been working hard on 
your book and it has tired you out. Sima 
Xiangru was chronically ill.| Who knows if 
his sickness had not been due to his work on 
his book Treatise on the Feng and Shan 
Sacrifices? Since Sima Xiangru had not 
acquired a wife then, how could he have 
become ill through frequent intercourse?" 
Ning accepted the explanation and cast aside 
the cinnabar and white lead powder used for 
revising his writings, and stayed all day with 
her in the chamber. 

Another month passed and Ning, 
growing more sick, took to his bed. His 
friend visited him again and slowly Ning 
came out with the truth. The friend sighed 
and said, "You were taken in by the most 
skillful of enticement strategies! For those 
who entice with their physical attractiveness, 
love disappears when physical attraction 
dwindles. For those who entice with wealth, 
friendship is terminated as soon.as wealth is 
depleted. Apparently these creatures behave 
like gentlemen, but secretly they use the 
trickery of small men, pandering to the needs 
of others. The more varied the techniques of 
enticement, the more prolonged is the evil 
perpetrated!" 

Ning was brought to a sudden 
realization. His friend quickly called in the 
sedan-chair carriers, who took Ning home in 
great haste, traveling day and night. Thus 
the woman troubled him no more. Half a 
year later, Ning died of physical exhaustion. 
The writings he left behind were scattered, 
and it is not known where they are. - 

Comments by the Ancient Bell: This is a 
mirror that reveals the souls of 'respectable' 
guests at the houses of the rich. People like 
me are certainly to blame for putting many 
mortals out of work. - 


2. The Conversation of the Chicken 
Couple 


The Chicken Slope outside the Rice-cake 
Gate in Wujun, Jiangsu, is where King Wu 
of the Spring and Autumn period raised 
chickens. Even today residents here take up 
chicken-raising as an occupation. An old 
man surnamed Zhu kept a hen and a rooster. 
One night he heard some squabbling by the 
wall. He was intrigued and decided to listen 
carefuly. 

He heard the rooster say, "We are both 
cared for by our master, fed with grain and 
given shelter in a hole dug in the wall. 
What's there to be unhappy about? Why do 
you moan and groan all night?" 

The hen replied, "I'm unhappy that you 
bend your neck when pleased, and curl up 
your tail when scared. There's not the 
slightest trace of a man in you. Yet you wear 
a dark red crown and strut on golden claws; 
you show off at night. Isn't that enough to 
make one grumble?" 

The rooster responded, "So long as the 
husband does not soar, the wife will have to 
crouch and wait. What strengths have you 
got to spurn me like that?" 

"Who fights for worms out in the open? 
Who hatches eggs inside the cage? Who 
runs the entire household? Who else but 
me?" the hen said, "What is more, Duke Mu 
of the Qin reigned over the other feudal lords 
after catching a hen, and Baili Xi, the Qin 
Prime Minister, prospered because of a hen. 
The likes of you roosters only engaged in 
empty talk by the window with people like 
Song.Chuzong; when you lived by the ditch, 
you smeared your own head with ointment; 
you learned to dance in front of the mirror? 
You are afraid Cao? would get red of you by 
butchering you with a knife, and you are 
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houpeful that some day your abilities will be 
put to good use." 

The rooster said, "Indeed, you only know 
of womanly ways, not being familiar with 
masculine power. I am superior to the likes 


of you because I make my mark with my - 


cock-crow. Zu Di heard me and made a 
quick move. Prince Dan of Yan, taken 
hostage in Qin, escaped disaster by imitating 
the sound I made. Duke Ai of Qi was woken 
from his dream by me, Ai who was well- 
known for his deployment of virtuous 
ministers to help him govern. The Master of 
Chu got on his carriage whenever he heard 
me crow, and practised to perfection his 
military tactics. My achievements are 
remarkable; they shine brilliantly through the 
ages. Farmers honor me as the greatest of the 
Five Virtuous Ones, for I make sure that they 
do not oversleep. Hens do not cackle in the 
morning. How can you understand my 
heroic deeds?" 


"If you think you're heroic, who dares to © 
think you aren't? From now on, let me call . 


out in the morning before you do." 


"That signals the end of the family. I am 
afraid butchers will come along. When yin 
takes the place of yang, it does not portend 
well; in fact it spells trouble." 

The hen said, "Speak no more. Once I 
begin to call out first, prognosticators will 
start looking for the feminine vapors, while 
all the men of the world, on hearing me, will 
keep away." l 

The rooster withdrew, dispiritedly. 

From that day on the hen cackled daily. 
Thinking it inauspicious, the family that 
raised her killed and ate her. Old Zhu sighed 
and said, "The sound that reaches up to 
Heaven does not last long. Even more so 
when the one uttering it is not fulfilling her 


role! It's appropriate that she should meet 
with disaster." 

Comments by the Ancient Bell: Classic 
of the Great Mystery talks of "the hen 
crowing at dawn and the rooster bending its 
neck.” Doesn't that create a situation where 
the yin is strong and the yang weak? I hope 
that inside the bedchamber, the male 
members will give full play to ‘heir 
masculine powers of suasion and bring 
feminine powers under control. They should 
not speak in soft, yielding tones and be 
turned into wooden chickens. 


3. The Sacrifice of the Otter 


By the great river there was an animal 
endowed with spiritual powers called the 
otter.. One day, while on the northem shore, 
he came across a sparrow-hawk resting on a 
boulder, and the two began a conversation. 

The sparrow-hawk said, "You are an 
expert at catching fish, and I, at catching 
sparrows. Whenever sparrows see me, they 
shriek, flap their wings in fright, and disperse 
quickly like lighting and shooting stars. One 
can hardly catch one out of ten. You prey on 
fish by the bank. I wonder how you can 
gather together and annihilate an entire 
school of fish." 

The otter said, "The fish are afraid of me 
just as the sparrows are afraid of you. Why 
should they be tired of living and wish to 
die? Why.should they want to be sold as 
dried fish in the market?" 

"I've heard that you can chase fish away 
and order them back at will. What sort of 
magic makes it possible?" 

"It is rumored that I can perform special 
magical feats like those of Daoist priests who 
order ghosts around. That's ridiculous. The. 
writers of tales of the supernatural have 
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fabricated such things as tigers' hooked 
claws, rhinoceros' fear-inspiring horns, foxes' 
loveinducing beads, and monkeys' soft 
` bones. The Creator-god has, out of kindness, 
removed teeth: from horned animals and 
given only two legs to winged creatures. 
Would he have given us additional teeth and 
wings, so that we can drivé out all other 
species on Earth?" - 

"If that is the case, what can we do?" 

"The reason why I let the fish escape and 
call thém back later is that I never want to 
kill more of their kind than is necessary. I 
wait at ease for my catch, as if unprepared. 
They think me harmless and swin close, and 
so I have an inexhaustible supply of prey. 
This is the principle of letting the enemy off 
in order to catch him again. This is called 
'covering up your desire for gain by 
pretending to be incorrupt'." 

The sparrow-hawk said, "Indeed. But 
birds are more cunning than fish. Among 
birds, the turtledove lets the female guard its 
nest, the wild goose makes its servant go on 
patrol duty, the cuckoo is adept at protecting 
itself even when it hangs upside down, and 
the parrot wards off harm with its power to 
speak. Besides, the sparrow conceals itself 
behind curtains, the swallow builds its nest 
inside houses, the pigeon seeks refuge inside 
the bells of Buddhist pagodas, and the crow 
hides behind the oars of merchant barges. 


With such cunning, how can one hunt them. 


down? If one does not catch them all: when 
one chances to see them fy by, one cán n only 
regret it later?" ` 

The otter said, "Your schemes are 
grand. But how can this method be 
compared to ensuring an endless supply of 
prey, to feed. ‘you abundantly in the days to 
come?" 

Hardly had he finished when something 


like a hundred birds, flying across the sky, 
came towards them. The sparrow-hawk 
caught four or five of them, while the rest 
scurried into the forest. Unwilling to let 
them go, the sparrow-hawk, flapping its 
wings vigorously, went after them. It 
happened that a young hunter was in ambush 
there. He released the trigger and the 
sparrow-hawk was shot in the neck. The 
otter lamented the sparrow-hawk's stupidity 
and offered sacrifices at the northern bank of 
the river. He summoned his dead soul and 
told him: 


The hawk flies up to Heaven, 

The fish bounces in the river. 

But we kill them for food. 

He who is thrifty takes less, 

He who is greedy dies with his prey. 

' Ignore this and you end up regretting it 

in hell. 

Taking a break today, I wash my hands 
by the river. 

I would rather go hungry than be killed. 

From time immemorial 

The greedy and the wicked have come to 

" similar ends. - 

My advice to you all — 

Remember the sparrow-hawk. 


Comments by the Ancient Bell: The 
sparrow-hawk is indeed cruel in wishing to 
annihilate. whole clans of birds, but the otter 
is even more cruel in his scheme to seek gain 


while pretending not to be greedy. Heaven, 


however, chooses to bring retribution upon 
the sparrow-hawk and not the otter. Is it 
because the otter has made fish fall into his 
trap of their own volition, in a way that the 
Buddhists will not condemn? Is it because 
he has confessed his sins on the riverbank? 
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. 4. The Ennoblement of the Ant 


In the local.custom of Jiangsu, the 
middleman in a transaction involving the 
sale of houses or farmland is called an "ant." 


Old Jia had engaged in this trade for over 


thirty years and was quite well-off. He built 
a home, and took a maid as his concubine. 
When his son was born, he asked the scholar 
Zhu Shao to predict his future. Zhu liked to 
make fun of others and often talked in a 
frivolous manner. He pulled a trick on Old 
Jia by saying, "I've found out that your son, 
if properly nurtured, will rise to great 
prominence. You will be bestowed a title 
because of him." i 

Old Jia asked, "The likes of us carry on 
a lowly profession. We can't attain any 
official honors, can we?" 


Zhu said with seriousness, "That's not 
the case. In ancient times scorpions were . 


called 'generals,' glow-worms were said to be. 
'proofreaders in the Palace Library, 
butterflies were titled' Marquis-consorts of 
the Fragrant Kingdom, 'and bees were 
promoted to be 'provincial governors of the 
flower terrace. The different insects 
achieved great honor, so why should ants 
alone remain low-down? Ants also have 
their own ways of surviving; they are greatly 
admired by Zhuangzi, the man from the 
district Meng? Let's hope that your son will 
keep on striving hard." | 

Jia did not know that Zhu was foli 
fun at him and, quoting Zhu's words, boasted 
before others in the same trade. Those who 
heard it saluted him and said, "Chunyu Fen 
burnt his fingers badly and led millions of 
ants to rise up to Heaven with him."6 Old Jia 
was ecstatic with joy, and proudly called 
himself "Master Jia." i 

His son was unintelligent, and could 


"Commentary, Old Jia said, 


barely recite the three pages of "The Great 
Learning" even by age eighteen. When 
asked whether his son had studied Zuo's 
"He's already 
familiar with Zuo's Commentary, and I heard 
he's reading You's Commentary!" The fact 


-was, he had heard him reciting "the first 


chapter of You's Commentary," and "the 
second chapter of You's Commentary." 

By age twenty Old Jia's son was as 
unenlightened as he was at eighteen. Fearing 
that the predictions might fall through, Old 
Jia sought out Scholar Zhu again. 

Smiling, Zhu said, "Even though you are 
destined to attain high rank, it will not be this 
quick! Ants tum black in five years, red in 
ten years, and white in thirty years. It is 
predetermined, and you'll just have to wait." 
Old Jia nodded consent. .His son became 
addicted to gambling, and ended up 
neglecting his studies. 

A great number of guests came to pay 
their respects to Old Jia on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday, and among them was 
Zhu. Old Jia once again returned to the 
question of the predictions. Zhu said, "You 
already have an honorable title. Why do you 
seek to obtain an official title through your 
son?" 

Old Jia asked what title it was. Zhu said, 
"Mediocre Person in: the Department of 
Mediocre Persons, to be promoted as 
Administrative Aide in the Office of Land 
Sales, additionally named Magistrate of the 
Bureau of Contracts, being granted the title 
of Gentleman of Documents and 
Agreements, and further bestowed the title of 
Grand Master of Draft Contracts." ` 

Al the guests burst out laughing, and 
even the son tried to hide his laughter. Zhu 
said to him, "Under the tutelage of your 
father, in future years you will become the 
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Manager of the Office of Business 
Transactions, if not the Chief Commissioner 
of Teahouses." 

Old Jia realized that it had been a trick 
and thought no more of gaining an official 
title. 

Comments of the Ancient Bell: The 
people of Jiangsu mock at lowly officials by 
saying that they are "ants having a bright 
career," but certainly one begins one's bright 
career by working at the level of ants. Why 


Notes: 


must it take Miscellanies of the Western 
Capital (which narrates the use of personal 
influence in the government), or "The Prefect 
of South Bough" (which describes a man's 
rise to nobility) to remind Old Jia that Zhu 
was just joking? Jia's failure to understand is 
comparable to the way in which we cannot 
understand the ant's desire for mutton, 
though the lamb does not desire ant-meat. 
Zhuangzi has said it even more explicitly 
than Master Zhu 


! Sima Xiangru (179-117 B.C.) was a literary scholar of the Han. and best-known as a 

master of rhymed-prose. 

The historical episodes referred to here are found, respectively, in Cao Pi's (192-232) 

Accounts of Various Marvels (Lieyi zhuan), Ying Shao's (late Han) Penetrating Popular 

Ways (Fengsu tong), Liu Yiging's (403-444) Records to Illuminate the Realm of Darkness 

(Youming lu), Zhuangzi, and Wang Wei's (701-761) "Rhapsody to the Parrot." ` 

Cao (155-220) is a powerful warlord of the Three Kingdoms period. l 

The incidents alluded to are narrated in History of the Jin Dynasty (Jinshu), the story 

"Prince Dan of Yan," the preface to The Odes, and Zuo's Tran EE (Zuozhuan), 

respectively. - 

There is a pun in the title. While it refers to the otter's sacrifice to the sparrow- -hawk at the 

end of the story, it also contains a reference to the otter's habit of eating only part of its 

prey and leaving the rest on the riverbank. l 

© Chunyu Fen is a character in the Tang tale by Li Gongzuo (ca. 778-805), "The Prefect of 
South Bough" (Nanke taishou zhuan), where Chunyu dreams of a whole life, complete 
with fame and fortune. In reality, the dream world is identified with a colony. of ants 
situated underneath a locust tree. 

? 'The character zuo in Zuo's Commentary, besides being a surname, also means "to the left." 
The son has mistaken it for the character you (which looks similar), meaning “to the 
right." 


8 These are, of course, not real but invented titles relating to middlemen's business dealings. 
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Historical Characters and Literary Images: 
A Comparative Study on Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon's The Battles of Coxinga 


Sun Mei (3& xk) 


Chikamatsu Monzaemon (RPEN 
F3) (1653-1725), the greatest playwright of 
Japan, has been compared to Shakespeare by 
westem critics for the quality of his verse 
and for his knowledge of society (Wilson, 
401). In today's Japan, his plays are still 
being performed in traditional theater forms, 
and adapted into modem artistic media like 
film as well. ; 

Among Chikamatsu's works, The Battles 
of Coxinga is his most famous history play. 
This play is based on events of the early 
Qing dynasty (1644-1911) in Chinese 
history; however, some points of it, 
especially its denouement, are fabricated. 

Unquestionably, as a playwright rather 
than a historiographer, Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon had his right to create fictional 
characters and stories even though he wrote 
a "historical" play. However, the 
"deviation" of Chikamatsu's play from 
historical facts must have its reason and 
implication. Hence, the analysis of the these 
fictitious parts in his play, through 
comparing them with actual characters and 
events in Chinese history, will help 
researchers to explore Chikamatsu 


Monzaemon's emotion and consciousness. 
Zheng Chenggong and Watonai 


Watonai, the hero of The Battles of 
Coxinga, is based on the model of Zheng 
Chenggong (f853:27[1624-1662]) . Zheng 
was bom in Japan in 1624, and returned to 
China when be was seven years old with the 
given name Sen (3&) (Xu Haoji 7-13). 

In the spring of 1644, the Emperor 
Chongzhen (%7 ) of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) hanged himself just before the 
rebellious troops of Li Zicheng ( 李 
EE) captured Beijing-the capital of the 
country. Afterwards, the Manchu troops 
immediately beat down Li's troops and 
swept southwards. In the same year, Prince 
Fuwang (WF ) of the Ming dynasty rebuilt 
the imperial government of the Ming in 
Nanjing. Then, Zheng Chenggong entered 
the Nanjing Imperial College (Xu Haoji 18). 

In 1645, the Manchu troops defeated the 
imperial government of the Ming in 
Nanjing. Then, Prince Tangwang (ŒE ) of 
the Ming rebuilt the imperial government in 
Fuzhou again. Regarded highly, Prince 
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Tangwang granted Zheng his own royal 
family name 一 zhu (4) — and new 

given name Chenggong 成功， literally 
"success") (Xu Haoji 19). This is the 
reason that Zheng is later called 


Coxinga ( Rý% , literally "royal family - 


name's Lord") in Fujian dialect. In fact, 
Zheng should be called Zheng Sen, or Zhu 
Chenggong. But Zheng's enemy, the Qing 
dynasty, mixed his family name — Zheng 


— with his new given name — Chenggong: 


— which is given by the royal family, so 
that he has been called Zheng Chenggong by 
later historians. 

Because of his exploits in resisting the 
Manchu's invasion and driving out Dutch 
colonists from Taiwan, Zheng Chenggong is 
considered a great Chinese hero in China. 
Possibly, to protect the "purity" of the 
Chinese hero,.the historical facts that 
Zheng's mother was Japanese, and Zheng 


was. born in Japan are deliberately avoided . 


in China's history texts. P 

Interestingly, by the. same token, 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon exaggerated Zheng 
Chenggong's relationship with Japan, and as 
a result Zheng became a Japanese hero in his 
play. As Donald Keene puts it, 


[A]s Chikamatsu wished Coxinga's 
connections with Japan to be as strong 
as possible, Coxinga is married to a 

- Japanese wife. It was probably for this 
reason that ‘Chikamatsu added a few 
years of age to Nishikawa's [Coxinga's] 
seventeen. (77) 


In The Battles of Coxinga, Watonai, the 
Japanese hero, is highly intelligent. Learning 
military strategy from. the fight between a 


shrike and a clam, he said, "a báttle is now 


raging between China and Tartary, exactly 
like that between shrike and clam. ...I am 
sure that I could swallow up China and 
Tartary both in one gulp!" (Keen, trans. 77). 
Here, Chikamatsu Monzaemon employed 
the fable of the shrike and the clam, which is 
from a Chinese historical records, The 
Stories of the Warring States ( Zhanguo ce, 
战国 策 ) .From his use of the fable, anyone 
can realize that Chikamatsu's Watonai is 
indeed a Japanese rather than a Chinese 
hero: this character thinks himself neither on 
the Chinese nor the Manchu's side, thus he 
remains a third party. 

Also, in Chikamatsu's play, Watonai is 
indeed courageous: he even fights against a 
tiger without arms! The incident of 
Watonai's bravely beating a tiger to death 
without arms reminds us of a well-known 
plot in The Water Margin (Shuihu, 7K), a 
classical Chinese novel. In The Water 
Margin, a hero Wu Song (武松 ) is crossing 
the Mountain Jingyang while drunk, when 
he meets a ferocious tiger. He fights against 
the tiger, without any arms, and beats it to 
death. Due to his incredible bravery, Wu 
Song became an embodiment of courage, 
and the story of his beating the tiger became 
popular in China. Another story about 
fighting against tigers in The Water Margin 
is that of Li Kui (#3) . Li passes 
through deep mountains, putting his mother 
on his back (in the same way Watonai does 
in The Battles of Coxinga). His blind 
mother is thirsty, so he leaves her alone to 
look for water. When he retums he 
discovers. that his mother has been éaten by 
tigers. Li finds these tigers and kills them 
with his sword. Since classical Japanese 
poets, novelists, and playwrights in general 
were familiar with classical Chinese 
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literature, it is likely that Chikamatsu was 
inspired by The Water Margin and 
combined these two heroes in Watonai. 

The fundamental deviation from history 
in Chikamatsu's play is the outcome of the 
Nanjing battle. Historically; in 1658, 
Zheng's troops started for Nanjing from 
southeast China, and won many victories in 
succession; but in the battle of attacking 
Nanjing next year, unfortunately, they were 
beaten by the Manchu troops, and eventually 
forced to withdraw back to southeast China 
(Xu Haoji 39-56). In The Battles of 
Coxinga, the ending occurs just in the 


opposite way: Watonai not only gains a. 


great victory in the Nanjing battle, but also 
drives out the Manchu troops. Thus, the 
great Japanese hero saves the whole of 
China from the Manchu's rule. Actually, 
Chikamatsu himself directly and clearly 
expressed the meaning at the end of the play, 


[T]his joy they [the Chinese emperor 
and China] owe to the divine, the 
martial, and the saintly virtues of the 
emperor of Great Japan, a land endowed 
with these perpetual blessings, which 
will prosper forever as her people 
prosper. (Keen, trans. 131) 


Wu Sangui and Go Sankei 


According to Donald Keene, Go Sankei, 
the loyal Minister in The Battles of Coxinga, 
is derived from the historical figure — Wu 
Sangui (323 =#: [1612-1678]) (78). 
However, in Chinese history, Wu is thought 
of as a traitor. 

When Li Zicheng's army was invading 
Beijing, the Emperor Chongzhen ordered 
general Wu Sangui, who was fighting with 


the Manchu troops in northeast China, to 
come back immediately to protect the 
capital. But, before Wu's army arrived in 
Beijing, Li was in control of the city and the 
emperor had committed suicide. Under Li's 
summons, Wu prepared to surrender. 
However, he soon obtained the information 
that his father was tortured by Li's generals 
and forced to hand over his valuables, and 
his favorite concubine was taken by one of 
them. So, he gave up his original idea of 
surrendering and rebelled. At that time, Li's 
troops were on Wu's southwest flank and the 
Manchu troops were on his northeast flank. 
Fearing attack from both front and rear, Wu 
Sangui surrendered himself to the Manchu 
troops, and further requested them to help 
him avenge his emperor and father, and 
restore the. Ming dynasty. After 
negotiations, Wu's troops, joined with the 
Manchu soldiers, defeated Li's troops in the 
very important mountain pass —- 
Shanhaiguan. Now the Manchu could easily 
cross the Great Wall, and realize their long- 
cherished wish of entering China. Further 
taking this good opportunity to sweep south, 
they step by step occupied the whole of 
China. Wu Sangui, fearing the strong army 
of the Manchu, chose to follow the orders of 
the imperial government of the Qing dynasty 
and attacked the imperial government of the 
Ming dynasty rebuilt. in southwest China, 
destroying it totally at last (Chen Shengxi 
723-735). 

Having rendered outstanding service to 
the Qing dynasty, Wu Sangui was made a 
prince, and was allowed to control southwest 
China. But the Emperor Kangxi ( BERR ) 
was afraid of the expanding power of Wu 


. and two other princes, who had also been 


generals of the Ming dynasty and later 
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surrendered to the Qing dynasty as Wu had. 
In 1673, the emperor ordered a revocation of 
their rights to control territories. As a result, 
Wu rebelled against the Qing government 
along with the two other princes and 
generals who now followed him. At first, 
they occupied most of southern China. 
However, because of attacks and summons 
of the Qing government, Wu's situation 
became worse and worse. In 1678, Wu 
made himself an emperor, then died of 
illness. Three years later, the Emperor 
Kangxi put down the rebellion (Dai Yi 255- 
264). 

It appears that, although Wu sangui 
fought against the Qing government in his 
later years, he did so for private gain rather 
than from loyalty to the Ming dynasty. In 
fact, the Wu Sangui of history entirely 
differs from Go Sankei in Chikamatsu's The 
Battles of Coxinga. In his play, Chikamatsu 
only borrowed the historical figure's name, 
and then created a new character that was an 
embodiment of loyalty. To realize this 
purpose, Chikamatsu designed a series of 
actions for the loyal minister in the play, for 
example, criticizing and exposing the traitor- 
-Ri Toten, killing his own child in order to 
use it to replace and save the prince, and 
bringing up the prince in deep mountains to 
await an opportunity for revenge. 

The plot concerning the orphan in The 
Battles of Coxinga is very similar to that of a 
classical Chinese play — The Orphan of 
Zhao's Family (Zhaoshi guer, MEPS ). 
The story of the Chinese play first appeared 
in Zuo Zhuan ( #48, one of the Confucian 
classics, which is historical records written 
down between the middle of the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C.) This story was 
developed and enriched for many centuries 


. Battle of Coxinga. 


before it was employed in a play in the Yuan 
dynasty (1271-1368). The gist of the story 
follows: A royal minister, Zhao, is framed 
by a treacherous minister. All his family is 
killed except a posthumous child saved by 
Zhao's loyal retainer. Unfortunately, the 
treacherous minister has found this secret, 
and orders the killing of all infants in the 
kingdom, from one to six months old, in 
order to stamp out the source of trouble. 
The loyal retainer with his friend, another 
loyal retainer, decides that the first loyal 
retainer leaves his own infant in the second 
loyal retainers home. Then, he reports to 
the treacherous minister that the orphan of 
Zhao's family (in fact, his own child) is in 
the second loyal retainer's home. The 
treacherous minister is fooled. He kills the 
child of the royal retainer and also the 
second royal retainer, but becomes a patron 
of Zhao's orphan himself. In this way, the 
royal retainers save the orphan and many 
other children's lives. The first royal 
retainer brings up the orphan and tells him 
the truth of his heritage. At the end, the 
orphan avenges his family. In 1762,.The 
Orphan of Zhao's Family was already 
translated into French, and later into English 
(Wang Guowei 112). 

As mentioned earlier, classical Japanese 
writers were familiar with Chinese classics. 
It is quite possible that Chikamatsu adapted 
the story of The Orphan of Zhao's Family 
into his own play The Battles of Coxinga. 


Zheng Zhilong and Ikkan 


Ikkan, Watonai's father, can be thought 
of as the counterpart of Go Sankei in The 
Chikamatsu also 
changed this historical figure: in Chinese 
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history, Coxinga's father — Zheng Zhilong 
(BZW [2-1661]) was not a royal minister 
of the Ming dynasty at all. 

In 1646, Zheng Zhilong refused the 
advice of his son (Coxinga), and surrendered 
himself to the Manchu troops. Moreover, he ` 
wrote to his son and asked his son to follow 
him. Coxinga did not do so, instead he 
denounced his father (Xu Haoji 22-23). 
Zheng Zhilong was then forced by the Qing 
government to move his family to Beijing 
(Xu Haoji 23). Since they could not 
convince Coxinga to surrender, they were all 
killed by the Qing dynasty in -1661 (Xu 
Haoji 59). 

“In contrast, in The Battles of Coxinga, 
Ikkan is a noble and loyal minister. Though 
he is driven into exile as a result of his 
loyalty, he is still faithful to his emperor. In 
the battle of Nanjing, he challenges the 
Tartars and is captured. When Coxinga 
hesitates to attack his enemy because he is 
afraid of hurting his father, Ikkan rebukes 
his hesitation and encourages him to wipe 

out his enemy quickly. 
f The reason Chikamatsu in his play 
entirely altered Coxinga's father from a 
traitor in Chinese history to a loyal minister 
might be that he intended to avoid the 
disgraceful in Coxinga's family or that he. 
' wished to praise allegiance in a direct way 
by portraying positive characters. However, 
had Chikamatsu Monzaemon written 
Coxinga's father according to historical 
facts, he would have more strongly and 


successfully expressed the conflict between 
obligation and human feelings — a common 
theme in Japanese theater at Chikamatsu's 
time. Faced with the choice of either being 
faithful to the Ming dynasty or following his 
father, Coxinga must have undergone a 
fierce struggle in his mind. Truly, Coxinga 
in the history was very mournful and 
gloomy after he heard his father's family 
was killed by the Qing (Xu Haoji 59). Even 
if Chikamatsu Monzaemon had followed the 
historic accuracy, nothing would have 
damaged the image of Coxinga at all. The 
reason is very simple: in Chikamatsu's play, 
Coxinga is essentially a Japanese hero while 
his father is a former Chinese minister. 

In conclusion, the above analysis reveals 
that Chikamatsu Monzaemon changed the 
life of Coxinga to make him a brave and 
resourceful Japanese hero, who drove out 
the Tartars and restored the Ming dynasty. 
This creation réflects Chikamatsu's strong 
spirit of nationalism. Additionally, by 
reversing the characters of Wu Sangui and 
Zheng Zhilong, Chikamatsu created two 
loyal ministers who can sacrifice everything 
to their emperor. Through the descriptions 
of Coxinga and those two loyal ministers, 
Chikamatsu praised the honorable and loyal, 
while castigating the crafty and treacherous. 


This kind of allegiance is also related to 


Chikamatsu's spirit of nationalism. For a 
rather long time, the devotion to the emperor ' 
was an integral part of Japanese patriotism. 
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James Legge and the Chinese Classics 


C. Y. Hsu (RRA ). 


The Jesuits, notably Fathers Matteo 


Ricci,(1553-1610), Jean Adam Schall (1591-, 
1666) and Ferdinand Verbiest (1623-1688), 


who came to China in a continuous stream in 
the late Ming dynasty and the early Ch'ing 
dynasty, ie. in the 17th and the 18th 
centuries, despite occasional prohibitions and 
persecutions, held a dominant sway over the 


religious thinking of a section of the Chinese . 


populace. They learned the Chinese 
language (Some spoke the Chinese dialects 
fluently, read Chinese classics and wrote 
memorials to the throne in officialese.), wore 
the Mandarin dress, adopted Chinese names 
and familiarized themselves with native 
customs and manners. Their presentation of 
clocks, music boxes and Western paintings 
to Court, astronomical observations, calendar 
revisions, erection of edifices in the Westem 
architectural style and building of fountains 
won the favor and trust at Court as well as 
popular acclaim. They were revered as men 
of wisdom and science. The way they 
adapted themselves to the native customs 
and circumstances helped them enormously 
in their missionary work. 

To propagate Christianity, win converts 


to their faith and increase understanding of 
the Chinese by the West the Jesuits did 
translate Christian teachings into Chinese 
and they did send periodic reports on 
Chinese political, social and religious 
conditions to Rome... These translations and 
communications did increase . the 
understanding between China and the West. 
But they had never thought of translating 
into any Western language the Chinese 
Classics which contain the basic and highly- 


'valude knowledge of Chinese culture and 


philosophy, and acquirement of which is 
essential for an understanding of China, its 
people and its long history and culture. 

This all-important, time-consuming and 


- arduous task was taken up around 1859 by a 


British missionary Dr. James Legge (1815- 
1897) in Hong Kong. He worked on it day 
and night for 25 years. 

Dr. Legge was born on December 20, 
1815 at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, England, 
being the youngest Of four brothers. His 
father was a prosperous businessman. In his 
boyhood he demonstrated no precocious bent 
towards study, much preferring birds to 
books. He often went with his father at five 
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o'clock in the morning to snatch birds in their 
nests. 

He began his education at the Parish 
School of Huntly. In 1829, when he was 14 
years old, he left the Parish School and 
entered the Grammar School of Aberdeen 
where he toiled at the study of Latin and 
became so proficient in it that it became as 
easy for him to write in Latin as in English. 
At 15 he excelled.his schoolmates; some 
between 20 and 30 years of age, in Latin 
composition. 

In November, 1831 he won a scholarship 
in a written examination to study at King's 
College, University of Aberdeen. When he 
graduated from the University in 1836, he 
won the highest honor, the Huttonian Prize 
again in a gruelling written examination that 
lasted for four days. 

The Professor of Latin proposed that he 
continue to study Latin so that upon his 
. retirement young Legge would succeed him 
in the Chair of Latin. But he turned down 
the proposal for he had long ago set his 
mind, with his father's endorsement and 
support, on doing missionary work abroad. 
He had been brought up as a member of the 
Independent Church in Huntly, founded by a 
Mr. Cowie, a man of fervid apostolic spirit, 
who wished to promote foreign missions. In 
1837 he entered Highbury Theological 
School as a student of Divinity to prepare 
himself for missionary work. 

In July, 1839 he sailed from England 
-with his young wife Mary Isabella, daughter 
of Dr. Robert Morrison (1782-1834), the 
first missionary to arrive in China in 1807, 
for Malacca for his first mission. Upon 
arrival in Malacca in 1840 he became 
Principal of the Anglo-Chinese College 
founded by Dr. Morrison. There were 45 


Chinese students at the College, whom he . 
taught everyday. His task as he said was to 
train them in theology and Biblical science 
— "to make under God scribes well 
instructed for the Kingdom of Heaven." In 
1841 he began his work in Chinese Christian 
literature with the help of Ho Tsun-sheen, an 
advanced Chinese student familiar with the 
Chinese Classics. Chinese tracts on 
Christianity were published with funds 
provided by the Religious Tract Society. 

In 1842 after the Opium War the island 


` of Hong Kong was ceded to the British and 


in the following year (1843) by the peace 
treaty of Nanking five treaty ports were 
opened for foreign trade. In that year the 
London Missionary Society decided to 
remove the Anglo-Chinese College with the 
large Printing Office and Chinese Type 
Foundry from Malacca to Hong Kong. Dr. 
Legge thus removed to Hong Kong with the 
College. TE 

In Hong Kong Dr. Legge was able to 
observe the vast Chinese Empire, its people 
and its culture. He saw China's greatnese 
and durability of more than three thousand 
years in its culture and moral vigor. He saw 
the Chinese as no ordinary heathens but a 
people nurtured in a time-honored culture 
and imbued with the moral precepts and 
teachings of their sages. Such cultured 
refinement and moral vitality are in his view 
contained in their classics. What the Bible is 
to the Christian; what Shakespeare is to the 
student of English literature; what the Koran 
is to the Moslem; the classics are to the 
Chinese mind. He therefore began to leam 
the Chinese language in order to read the 
classics. 

In 1858 he went to Canton to visit the 
Examination Hall where the young men of 
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the Kwangtung Province assembled to 
compete for literary degrees as stepping 
stones to government offices. He counted in 
that building 7442 cells for the 
accommodation of the candidates. He was 
told that all the candidates were well-versed 
in the classics and were able to quote striking 
sayings from them from memory in their 
compositions. He was convinced that "in no 
country is the admiration of scholastic 
excellence so developed as in China, no 
kingdom in the world where learning is so 
highly reverenced."! 

To help the people of the West and his 
fellow nissionaries of Christianity know the 
Chinese mind he was determined to translate 
the Chinese Classics. He said that he who 
would understand the Chinese nation must 
know its claaical literature. There arose in 
him the conviction that "he should not feel 
himself qualified for the duties of his 
position until he had mastered the classical 
books of the Chinese and had investigated 
for himself the whole field of thought 
through which the sages of China had 
ranged."? 

Thus he set for himself the all-important 
stupendous task of studying and translating 
the Chinese Classics besides carrying on 
assiduously his teaching at the Anglo- 
Chinese College and missionary duties as 
pastor to the English congregation of Union 
Chapel in Hong Kong. | 

In translating the Chinese Classics he 
was fortunate enough to secure the assistance 
of a Chinese poét-scholar Wang Tao = $8 
(1828-1897) who was well-versed in Chinese 
classical literature and had some Western 
knowledge. An official in Kwangtung 
Province, he secretly sided with the leaders 
of the T'aiping Rebellion and was dismissed 


from office by the Manchu Government. 
After the fall of the T'aip'ing Rebellion, he 
escaped to Hong Kong, then ceded to the 
British, where-.he published a Chinese 
newspaper Shun Huan Jik Pao RAR 
and helped Dr. Legge in translating the 
Chinese Classics in his spare time. Dr. 
Legge who- had devoted much time and 
effort to mastering the Chinese classical 
language was able to read the.classics. But 
whenever he came upon terms and passages 
difficult to understand or historical facts or 
literary allusions which were beyond his 
grasp he sought Wang Tao's assistance. 
Regarding the translation and publication 
of the Book of Poetry, Dr. Legge wrote in a 
letter: "By the end of next year(1861) the She 
King ought to be out. We have printed 380 


: pages but the expense is heavy, about 105 


dollars a month — including 20 dollars to 
Dr. Wong (Wang Tao), my native assistant. 
Sometimes I grudge keeping him on, as a 
whole week may pass without my needing to 
refer to him. But then again, an occasion 
occurs when he is worth a great deal to me, 
and when I have got the Prolegomena fairly 
in hand, he will be of much use. None but a 
first-rate native scholar would be of any 
value to me, and here I cannot get anyone 
comparable to him." . 

Wang Tao later traveled to. Europe and 
Japan. When he returned to China in the 
1870's, he became a lecturer at the College of 
Science in Shanghai and wrote The Franco- 
Prussian War HEBRE , Travel to Japan 
KIEV , Random Jottings of a Wusung 
Recluse FARRER. etc. 

In writing the notes to the Classics, Dr. 
Legge made full use of the exegeses by Chu 
Hsi Æ (1130-1200), the Confucian 
scholar of the Sung dynasty, and the 
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Explanations of the Classics during the 
Ch'ing Dynasty $ Wf which was 
published under the superintendence of Yuan 
Yuan 阮 元 (1764-1849), Governor-General 
of the Kwangtung and Kwamgsi Provinces, 
- which contains about 180 treatises from 64 
different authors, comprehending in all 1412 
chun &. 

After the toilsome study and translation 
of.25 years, Dr. Legge completed his work 
on the following major Chinese Classics: 


I. Confucian Analects, The Great 
Learning, The Doctrine of the Mean 
(Truber & Co.) Raza KSEE 1861 

2. The Works of Mencius 孟子 1861 

3. The Shu King, or Book of Historical 
Documents 向 着 1865 

4.. The She King, or Book of Ancient Poetry 


EDS 1871 

5. The Ch'un Ch'iu, With the Tso Chuan 
EIEN | 1872 

6. The.Hsiao King. or Classic of Filial 
Piety F. 1879 


7. -The Yi King, or Book of Changes 


£m 1882 
8. The Li Ki, or Treatises on the Rules of 


Propriety ic 1885 


Commenting upon his translation of the 
Classics, Dr. Legge said, "Very few people 


have an idea of the immense amount of labor - 


which it takes to bring out one of these 
Classics. A Chinese lad once sent me a letter 
beginning — 'I know the assiduity of your 
nature. And assiduity certainly has an 
important place in my mental constitution."4 
"Let no one think," he declared 
emphatically on another occasion, "any labor 
too great to make himself familiar with the 
Confucian books. So shall missionaries in 
China come fully to understand the work 


they have to do; and the more they avoid 
driving their carriages rudely over the 
Master's grave, the more likely are they soon 


to see Jesus enthroned in His room in the 


hearts of the people."5 

His nephew said of his work: "In his zeal 
to do service to humanity he tried to enter 
into the heart and mind of Asia as far as the 
Chinese Classics contained it. He opened 
the door to the mind of China. It was the 
work of a pioneer; for he was among the first 
to recognize the place of Chinese Literature 
and the need of bringing it to the knowledge 
of Christendom."6 

Side by side with the stupendous task of 
translating the Chinese Classics Dr. Legge 
faced none-the -less the weighty problem of 
their publication. When one of the Classics 
was completed, he asked himself, "How can 
the expense of publication be met?" 
Fortunately British merchant Joseph Jardine 
made a generous offer, saying: "If you are 
prepared for the toil of the publication, I will 
bear the expense of it. We make our money 
in China, and we should be glad to assist in 
whatever promises to be of benefit to it."’ 
Dr. Legge gladly accepted the offer and Vol. . 
I of the classics was published in 1861. 
Joseph Jardine passed away before the 
publication of the first volume but his 
brother Sir Robert Jardine continued to 
render financial assistance for the publication 
of the second and third volumes and for the 
preparation of the fourth and fifth volumes. 

Dr. Legge won by his translation of the 


` Chinese Classics acclaim for his pioneering 


work. He was sent to do missionary work 
first in Malacca and then in Hong Kong. But 
today his missionary work was remembered 
by few whereas he is widely known as the 
first translator in English of the Chinese 
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Classics. Though single Chinese Classics 


have been translated by scholars since his ~ 


time (The Book of Changes by Richard 
Wilhelm in German and Cary F. Baynes 
from German into English; The Book of 
Poetry by Arthur Waley, Confucian Analects 
by William Edward Soothill and Ezra Pound, 
The Works of Mencius by L. A. Lyall, to 
mention a few), he remains the only 
translator who had turned out a uniform 
translation of these Classics. 

As a pioneer in this field, Dr. Legge 
confronted almost  insurmontable 
defficulties, nagging doubts, anxious 
uncertainties, entrapping traditional 
interpretations and misleading annotations. 
Bom and brought up with early experience in 
British environs, he was unfamiliar with 
Chinese traditions, deep-rooted customs and 
manners, and bequeathed teachings and 
precepts. But he studied assiduously. 

Pioneering lays the groundwork with 
inevitable ruggedness to be made even by 
later comers. 

One major difficulty for the first 
translator is terminology. Confucius 孔子 
(551-479 B.C.), Laotze 老子 (6th century 
B.C.) and other Chinese philosophers all 
spoke of Tao 3M but what they mean are 
different. Here are some of Confucius' 
sayings concerning Tao and Dr. Legge's 
translations: 


L FEEN’ SETA o 
论 话 里 仁 第 RAE 


The Master said, “If a man in the 
morning hears the right way, he may die 
in the evening without regret. 

Confucian Analects, 
. Book IX Le Jin, Chap. 8 


2. FA: TMT > RRSP TERR 
其 由 与 。 
论语 公 治 长 第 五 第 六 章 


The Master said, "My doctrines 
make no way. I will get upon a raft, and 
float about on the sea. He that will 
accompany me will be Yu." 

Confucian Analects, Book 
V Kung-ye Ch'ang, Chap.6 


3. FH: 士 志 於 道 ， 而 辽 恶 衣 亚 食 者 ， 
RERE o 
论语 里 仁 第 四 第 九 章 


The Master said, "A scholar, whose 
mind is set on truth, and who is ashamed 
of bad clothes and bad food, is not fit to 
be discoursed with." 

Confucian Analects, 
Book IV Le Jin, Chap. 9 


4. FH: 道 不 迷人 ， 人 之 需 道 而 这 人 ， 
AAT 
| 。 中 唐 第 十 三 章 


The Master said, "The path is not far 
from man. When men try to pursue a 
course, which is far from the common 
indications of consciousness, this course 
cannot be considered the path." 

The Doctrine of the Mean, 
Chap. 13 


5. FEL: ABERISE > JEMEAA o 
AEEA tERHAË 


The Master said, "A man can 
enlarge the principles which he follows; 
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those principles do not enlarge the man." 
Confucian Analects, Book 
XV Wei Ling Kung, 
Chap. 28 


Dr. Legge translates Tao 3& as 1. the 
right way; 2. doctrines; 3. truth; 4. path, 
course; and 5. principles apparently in the 
context of each saying by Confucius but 
none of these translations appears to bear out 
what Confucius means by Tao 3 . He was 
unable to come up with a uniform 
translation. 

Now 38 is generally translated as "Way" 
or takes the transliteration Tao for either of 
these two terms implies the full content of 道 
whatever the speaker means by it. 

The term Jen 4- which Confucius most 


often talked about is translated differently by - 


Dr. Legge on different occasions. 


l fH: ARTE” CATH” BERM 
论语 泰 伯 第 八 第 廿 入 章 


The Master said, "The wise are free 
from perplexity; the virtuous from 
anxiety; and the bold from fear." 

. Confucian Analects, Book. 
VI. T'ai Po, Chap. 28 


2. WHEE » FH: HORE ° 
论 语 颜 测 第 十 二 第 一 章 


Yen Tuan asked about perfect virtue. 

The Master said, "To subdue one's self 

and return to propriety is perfect virtue." 
Confucian Analects, Book 
XII Yen Yuan, Chap. 1 


3. SEM o FE BEA | 
论语 颜 油 第 十 二 第 廿 二 章 


Fan Ch'ih asked about benevolence. The 

Master said, "It is to love all men." 
Confucian Analects, Book 
XII Yen Yuan, Chap. 22 


Jen 仁 is translated variously as 1. 
virtuous; 2. perfect virtue; and 3. 
benevolence. Now it is generally translated 
as "benevolence". - 

Confucius also talked of Heaven but he 
never defined what itis. Here are some 
of his sayings about Heaven and Dr. Legge's 
translations: 


L FEPER PRA? RENDER > 
知 我 者 其 天 平 。 D 
论语 宣 问 第 十 四 第 央 七 章 


The Master said, "I do not murmur 
against Heaven. I do not grumble 
against men. My studies lie low and my 
penetration rises high. But there is 
Heaven; — that knows me." 
Confucian Analects, Book 
XIV Hsien Wen, Chap. 37 


2. TB RIER? DIETS > EIER 。 
RAER? | 
AGER UR EEG 


The Mastar said, "Does Heaven speak? 
The four seasons pursue their courses, 
and all things are continually being 
produced, but does Heaven say 
anything? ; 
Confucian Analects, Book 
XVII Yang Ho, Chap. 19 
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3. GRR MALS > RIGS > 
RA ERR > BPRS ° 
PR RAE 


The Heaven now before us is only this. 
bright shining spot; but when viewed in 
its inexhaustible extent, the sun, moon, 
stars, and constellations of the zodiac are 
suspended in it, and all things are 
overspread by it. . 

The Doctrine of the Mean, 

Chap. 26 


4. FA KRACR A > ARTEKA 
Ao MEFAA CBE > REELE © Bt 
BOP » HAR  AFHEXE ° 

论语 泰 伯 第 八 第 十 九 章 


Tbe Master said, "Great indeed was 


Yao as a sovereign. How majestic was 


he: It is only Heaven that is grand, and - 
only Yao corresponded to it. How vast ` 


was his virtue! The people could find no 
name for it, . l 

How majestic was he in the works 
whicn he accomplished! How glorious 
in the elegant regulations which 'he 
instituted." 
Confucian Analects, Book 
VIII T'ai Po, Chap. 19 


5. FRESE > El : 文王 既 没 ， 文 不 在 花 
F? KERRIN > RATER 
於 斯 文 也 ; KARE » EAR 
如 予 何 ? | 

论语 子 罕 第 九 第 五 章 


The Master was put in fear in 
K'uang. He said, "After the death of 
^ King Wen, was not the cause of truth 


lodged here in me? If Heaven had 
wished to let this cause of truth perish, 
then I, a future mortal, should not have 
got such a relation to that cause. While , 
‘Heaven does not let the cause of truth 
perish, what can the people of K'uang do 
to me? 
Confucian Analects, Book 
IX Tsze Han, Chap. 5 


In these sayings Confucius takes Heaven 
sometimes as a mysterious.moral Being that 
is able to mete out reward or punishment to 
persons according as they do good or evil 
and sometimes the material skies consisting 
of clouds, stars, the sun and the moon. Dr. 
Legge insisted that Thien 天 is the name by 
which the Chinese "speak of the one 
Supreme Being over all, and that when they 
use the name in this way, they do not think 
of the material heavens at all."* 

In a letter to the Chinese Recorder and 
Missionary Journal in 1880, discussing the 
Chinese worship of Heaven, he wrote: "I will 
give a few passages from a series of prayers 
which the Emperor of the Ming Dynasty 
addressed to Hwang Thien Shang Ti BX 
-ŁR in the year 1538. It will be well to give 
the first prayer entire. ‘Of old, in the be- 
ginning, there was the great chaos, without 
shape and dark. The five elements had not 


' begun to revolve, nor the two lights to shine. 


In the midst thereof there existed neither 
form nor sound. .Thou, O Spiritual 
Sovereign, camest forth in Thy presidency 
and first didst divide the grosser parts from 
the purer. Thou madest Heaven, Thou 
madest Earth, Thou madest man. All things, 


. with their reproducing power, got their 


being. Thou hast vouchsafed, O Ti, to hear 
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us for Thou regaredst us as our Father. As a 
Potter hast Thou made allliving things. Thy 
Sovereign goodness is infinite. Great and 
small are curtained round (by Thee from 
harm).'"9 

. The Emperor, to whom Dr. Legge refers 
here, was Chu Hou-ts'ung 4/8 #8 (1507- 
1567) who ascended the throne in 1521. 
This 11th Emperor of the Ming dynasty was 
a devout follower of religious Taoism. Ashe 
produced no heir in the first ten years of his 
reign, certain high officials suggested that 
the performance of Taoist rites in the palace 
might be appropriate and helpful. From then 
on, Taoists and their adepts found their way 
to the palace to offer their services on the 
increase. For Taoist worship special 
structures and buildings were erected and 
special objects for Taoist worship, including 
incense, pearls, ambergris, gold and other 
valuables were gathered from around the 
Empire. Whenever a Taoist prayer service 
was conducted in the palace, several 
thousand ounces of gold, among other 
material needs, were required for literary 
decorations, tablets and couplets, were 
written in gold. The scribes would 
purposefully changed their writing brushes 
as they wrote. They took home the brushes 
saturated with gold paste. By this means 


some of them became well-to-do. Toward: 


the end of his life the Emperor was even 
more absorbed in the worship of the Taoist 
religion, spending vast sums of money and 
wasting valuable time in seeking the elixir of 
life. 

‘His frequent prayers were offered to the 
panthenon of Taoist deities and Hwang 
Thien Shang Ti X E38 which Dr. Legge 
quoted sounds like a Taoist term. Shang Ti 
was never used by Confucius. 


Confucius taught human conduct and 
human relations. He did not talk about 
prodigies, feats of strength, lawless-ness and 


‘spiritual beings.10 When Tze Lu, his 


disciple, asked the Master about serving 
spirits and deities, he said, "While you are 
not able to serve men, how can you serve 
their spirits?" Tze Lu then asked, "May I 
venture to ask about death?" The Master 
replied, "While you do not know life, how 
can you know abiut death?!!  Confucius' 
view of life was very much human-oriented, 
realistic and practical. He avoided spiritual 
conjectures, unrealities and fantasies. 

Dr. Legge translated the Book of Poetry 
in poetic form and the other Chinese Classics 
in prose. He employed the conventional 
poetic form with rhymes and meters but in so 
doing he often made additions or alterations : 
to the senses, change the order of the words, 
sometimes awkwardly, used padding 
liberally, etc. Sometimes his translation reads 
quite differently from the original poem. 

Below are printed the original first poem 


in Chinese in the Book of Poetry, Dr. 


Legge's translation and my translation for 
comparison: ' 


M s 


BARRENS.» ELN o RSEN > BFA © 
BEG > LARC ° HII ^ ROR © 
NGC ERRER o SERIE > AREER] o 
BEER > EAB YBGOBUL > MER o 


Kuan Chu 


Hark! from the islet in the stream the voice 

Of the fish hawks that O'er their nest rejoice! 

From them our thoughts to that young lady 
0, 

Modest and virtuous, 10th herself to show. 
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Where could be. found, to share our prince's 
state 
So fair, so virtuous, and so fit a mate? 


Gk k k k k 


See how the duckweed's stalks, or short or 
long, l 

Sway left and right, as moves the current 
strong! 

So hard it was for him the maid to find! 

By day, by night, our prince with constant 
mind 


Sought for her long, but all his search was 


vain. 
Awake, asleep, he ever felt the pain 
Of longing thought, as when on restless bed, 
Tossing about, one turns his fevered head. 


* k k k X 


Here long, there short, afloat the duckweed 
lies; 

But caught at last, we seize the longed for 
prize. 

The maiden modest, virtuous, coy, is found; 

Strike every lute, and joyous welcome 
sound. 

Ours now, the duckweed from the stream we 
bear, l 

And cook to use with other viands rare. 

He has the maiden, modest, virtuous, brignt; 

Let bells and drums proclaim our great 
delight. 


— Dr. Legge's translation 
The Ospreys 
Jug! Jug! The ospreys cry 
On the stream isle nearby. 


With the girl, coy and fair, 
The young man dreams to pair. 


* k k k k 


The duckweed, long and short, 
Floats on, now left, now right. 

The youth seeks day and night 
The fair girl as consort. 


k k k k X 


He seeks but finds her not; 
Awake, asleep he yeams. 
Wearily on his cot 

From side to side he tums. 


k k k k x 


The duckweed, short or long, 
Is plucked at left and right. 
The zither strums a song 

For the girl, fair and bright. 


k k k k ck 


The duckweed, long or short, 
Is gathered left and right. 
Gong and drum sounds escort 
The fair girl now in sight. 

— My translation 


Here are another original poem in 
Chinese from the Book of Poetry, Dr. 
Legge's translation and my translation for 
comparison: 


Moe 


HUTS MARE » RET BURNT o METER 
之 ， BSUS o ECRIRE » KEZE > ITT 
Ek,» 97-5) > RRM » ARUTPUNSE 。 
SREY RREK o (HTB ^ ROLL 
ITEE © FED RERE KIR 
B o EROR RAZE o Pu » 
AZSA ITIR ° 
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Chiang Chung Tzu 


My worthy Chung, I pray, 
Do not in such a way 
‘Into my hamlet bound, 
My willow trees to wound. 
For them I do not care, 
But you my parents scare. 
"Tis their words I fear. 
You, Chung, have my heart; 
But their words severe 
Will cause me to smart. 


kk 水 * x 


My worthy Chung, I pray, 
_ Do not in such a way 
Come leaping O'er my wall, 
And make the branches fall 
‘From my mulberry tree. - 
That does not trouble me, 
But my brothers all see. 
"Tis their words I fear. 
You, Chung, have my heart; 
But their words severe 
Will cause me to smart. 


* k k * x 


My worthy Chung, I pray, 
-Do not in such a way ` 
Into my garden jump,. 
My sandal trees to thump. 
For them I do not care. 
But people grow aware | 
What ‘tis that brings you there. 
"Tis their words I fear. 
You, Chung, have my heart; 
But their words severe 
Will cause me to smart. 


^| — Dr. Legge's translation 


Young Chung 


Chung, keep off this village, 
Nor break our willow tree. 

The tree means nougnt to me; 

I fear my parents' rage. 

I do love you, Chung dear. 

But parents' words severe’ 
Strike my young heart with fear. 


k.k k k x 


-Chung, don't climb o'er our wall, 


Nor break our mulberry. 

I don't mind it at all; 

My brothers might scold me. 

I do love you, Chung dear. 

But brothers’ words severe 
Strike my young heart with fear. 


k k k k k 


Chung, don't climb o'ver our garden, ` 
Nor break our sandal tree. 
Even that I would pardon; 
But people may blame me. 
I do love you, Chung dear. 
But people's words severe 
Strike my young heart with fear. 
— My translation 


A third original poem in Chinese from 
the Book of Poetry, Dr. Legge's translation 
and mine are below for comparison: 


$+ 
FETS BERD o RTE FRENTE ° 


TAR RERE o RTE ^ TERK 9 
8387 ERMS ° — ERU» AH e 
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Blue Collar 


You student, with collar blue 

Long pines my heart with anxious pain. 
Although I do not go to you, 

why from all word do you refrain? 


* k ko ook * 


O you, with girdle strings of blue, _ 
My thoughts to you forever roam! 
Although I do not go to you, 

Yet why to me should you not come? 


* k k k x 


How reckless you, how light and wild, 
There by the tower upon the wall! 
One day, from sight of you exiled, 
As long as three long months I call. 
- -- Dr. Legge's translation 


The Blue Collar 


You with the collar blue! 

How I dote upon you! 

E'en if I did not come, 

You might write. Why keep mum? 


k k k k k 


You with the girdle blue! 

How I brood over you! 

E'en I missed the date, 

You might come, though 'tis late. 


* k k ko k 


I pace the avenue 
Upon the city wall. 


One day when I miss you . 
Goes slow as three months’ crawl. . 
— My translation 


Dr. Legge followed the traditional 
interpretations of the Classics which very 
often distort the original sense or fact. For 
instance, the Confucian literati affirmed that 
the Book of Poetry was purported for moral 
instruction. Thus the first poem "The 
Ospreys” is a simple love story about a 
young man yearning fora fair and coy girl; 
he tosses right and left-in bed, pining for her 
sleepless throughtout the night., But the 
traditional interpretation is that King Wen 
文王 (1231-1135 B.C.), father of the founder 
of the Chou dynasty King Wu 武王 (1169- 
1116 B.C.) was very much affected by his 
virtuous Queen and thought of her. This 
distorted and prudish interpretation spoils the 
original sense of a young man's craving for a 
fair maiden in an ancient popular song. 

Again, in the following poem a woman 
is praying for blessing to her husband: 


GER 


WEB BARZ o BRET USES » 
HABA BITEZ o BRET BARZ e 
WHA > BRR BREF > MRL» 


Chiu Mu 


In the south are trees whose branches are . 
bent 

And droop in such fashion that O'er their 
extent 

All the dolichos' creepers fast cling. 

See our princely lady, from whom we have 
got 
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Rejoicing that's endless. May her happy lot 
And her honors repose ever bring. 


* * k k * 


In the south are the trees whose branches are 
bent 

And droop in such fashion that o'er their 
extent 

All the dolichos' creepers are spread. 

‘See our princely lady, from whom we have 
got oo 

Rejoicing that's endless. Of her happy lot 

And her honors the greatness ne'er fade. 


kk ko kk 


In the south are the trees whose branches are 
' bent 

And droop in such fashion that O'er this 
extent l 

All the dolichos' creepers entwine. 

See our princely lady, from whom we have 
. got 

Rejoicing that's endless. May her happy lot 

And her honors ever shine. 

— Dr. Legge's translation 


The traditional interpretation of this 
poem is that the Queen was completely free 
from jealousy and magnanimous to the other 
consorts and maids-in-waiting who sang her 
praise and prayed for her blessing and 
happiness. So in Dr. Legge's translation 
"we" (the other consorts and maids) rejoiced 
under the wings of the"princely lady" and in 
gratitude they wished for her happiness. This 
is a ridiculous travesty of the original sense 
of the poem. 

Dr. Legge occasionally adds his 
comments in the footnotes to his translations 
of the Chinese Classics. Sometimes his 


comments are off the mark. 

In the Confucian Analects Chap. 19, 
Book VIII, T'ai Po reads: 

, The Master said, "Great indeed was Yao 
as a sovereign. How majestic was he! It is 
only Heaven that is grand, and only Yao 
corresponded to it. How vast was his virtue! 
The people could find no name for it. 

How majestic was he in the works which 
he accomplished! How glorious in the 
elegant regulations which he instituted!" 

-- Dr. Legge's translation 


Commenting upon this passage, Dr. 
Legge writes: "No doubt, Yao, as he appears 
in Chinese annals, is a fit object of 
admiration, but if Confucius had had a right 
knowledge of, and reverence for, Heaven, 
he could not have spoken as he does here. 
Grant that it is only the visible heaven 
overspreading all, to which he: compares 
Yao, even that is sufficiently absurd."!? 

Referring to Dr. Legge's comment in his 
book China Molded by Confucius, the late F. 
T. Cheng RKF , Chinese lawyer, 
high government official and for a time 
Judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, termed it 
"absurd". I think Dr. Legge thought the 
Chinese took Heaven as the Supreme God 
and therefore Confucius should not compare 
Yao with Heaven. But Confucius had no 
idea of a Supreme God and to him Heaven 
was a moral being. He saw no harm to 
compare Yao to Heaven. 

In the Confucian Analects Chap. 18, 
Book XIII, Tze Lu reads: 

The Duke of Sheh informed Confucius, 
saying, "Among us here are those who may 
be styled upright in their conduct. If their 
father have stolen a sheep, they will bear 
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witness to the fact." 

Confucius said," Among us in our part of 
the country, those who are upright are 
different from this. The father conceals the 
misconduct of the son, and the son conceals 
the misconduct of the father. Uprightness is 
found in this." (Dr. Legge's translation) 

Dr. Legge's comment upon this is: 
"Anyone but a Chinese will say that both the 
duke's view of the subject and the sage's 


' were incomplete."!? (i.e. inconclusive) | 


Referring to Dr. Legge's comment, F.T. 
Cheng points out that "Uprigtness is found in 
this" is a conclusive remark. 

Dr. Legge often comments from the 
Christian point of view. In the Confucian 
Analects, Chap. 36, Book XIX, Hsien Wen 
reads: 


或 日 : CRSA > TA ? 子 日 ; 何以 报 德 ? 
LAGS > DATESRER o 


Some one said, What do you say 
concerning the principle that injury 


should be recompensed with 
kindness.?" 

The Master said, "With what then will you 
recompense kindness?" 


"Recompense injury with justice, and 
. recompense kindness with kindness." 
-- Dr. Legge's translation 


Commenting upon this discussion, Dr. 
Legge says, "How far the ethics of Confucius 
fall below our Christian standard is evident 
from this chapter...."!4 He probably had in 
mind in particular what Jesus said: "Love 
your enemies, do good to them which hate 
you."!5 But I don't think that Dr. Legge 
should degrade Confucian ethics just by this 
instance. Moreover, if your enemies are as 


deadly and atrocious as Hitler and his Nazis 
who invaded and laid waste to many 
countries, slaughtered and gassed people by 
millions and enslaved those whose lives 
were spared, would you still love them and 
allow them to continue their wanton 
slaughter and destruction rather than take up 
arms to defend yourselves. I think the 
Christian precept is idealistic whereas the 
Confucian declaration is practical. 

Dr. Legge translated the Chinese 
Classics about.130 years ago. Due credit 
should be given to his pioneering work 
which was fraught with difficulties. As I 
have pointed out earlier, just the translation 
of some of the Chinese terms was baffling. 
Yen Fu / 1$ (1854-1921), the foremost 
Chinese translator in modern times, who was 
a contemporary of Dr. Legge, says in his 
"General Remarks on Translation" which 
prefaced his translation of Thomas Huxley's 
Ethics and Evolution: "The determination of 
a term often takes tens of days' or a full 


' month's pondering." —4z 3r. > ^J HMR » 


Since the time of Dr.. Legge's translation 
of the Chinese Classics, great changes have 
taken place in human life and thought, 
speech and terminology and assessment and 
understanding of the Classics. Dr. Legge's 
style of writing is now found to be stodgy, 
old-fashioned and involved. Some of the 
terms he uses are inappropriate. His 
translation leaves much room for 
improvement. The traditional interpre- 
tations of the Chinese Classics and the 
exegeses and commentaries by Chu Hsi and 
other Chinese scholars which he follows 
need be analytically re-examined. Those 
found inappropriate should be either revised 
or discarded. l 

Since Dr. Legge, all the Chinese Classics 
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he translated have been re-translated into 
English separately by other scholars as I 
have mentioned earlier. Most of them used 
Dr. Legge's translations as reference. These 
later translations are not uniform in style, 
terminology, interpretations and annotations 
and may cause confusion in the mind of the 
reader for their irregularities and contra- 
dictions. A new translation of the Chinese 
Classics in modern English and uniform in 
style, terminology, interpretations and 


annotations is called for. The terminology, - 


interpretations and annotations should be 
made after a thorough analytical study of the 
problems involved in the light of modern 
knowledge, development of science and 
archaeological discoveries. 

Early in 1873 Dr. Legge received an 
appointment of the Chair of Chinese 
Literature in the College of France, Paris, 
succeeding. Stanislas Julien, his friend. 
Before he left Hong Kong to sail to Europe, 
he traveled to North China to see five great 
sights — the Tomb of Confucius at Chufu, 
Shantung; the Altar of Heaven in Peking; the 
Great Wall in the north; the Ming Tombs 
east of Nankow; and T'ai Shan, the sacred 
mountain in Shantung. After the extended 
trip, Dr. Legge reached Shanghai by the 
Grand Canal on May 30, 1873. From 
Shanghai he sailed to Japan and thence 
across the Pacific to the United States. 
Landing at San Francisco, he visited the 
Yosemite Valley, Salt Lake City and 
Chicago, going on to New York whence he 
sailed to England and joined his wife and 
children in Scotland in August. 

Though Dr. Legge had departed from 
Hong Kong, he kept China and its Classics 
very much in mind. He had two deep-rooted 
convictions: his hatred of the opium traffic 


and his belief in missionary work.- He 
deplored as a national crime the production 
of the drug for the Chinese market by the 
Indian Government, and its import into 
China: the evil being greatly envenomed by 
the constantly increased cultivation of the 
poppy in China itself. He never heard nor 
read but with sorrowful indignation any ex 
parte statement of the case of the Govern- 
ment of India to vindicate its opium revenue. 
His own words are: "I live and went about 
among the Chinese for fully thirty years. I 
heard the testimony about it of thousands in 
all positions of society. I knew multitudes 
ruined by indulgence: in the vice, in 
character, circumstances, and health. I saw 
the misery caused in families as younger 
members of them were led away into the 
habit of smoking. I knew cases of suicide 
arising from it. I have been a member of the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade from the beginning. It is not pleasant 
to be called a 'sentimentalist, a ‘fanatic,’ or a 
'goose' but to the man who longs for right, 
such calling of names is, to use an expression 
of Confucius, as 'a floating cloud."!6 

Regarding missionary work, Dr. Legge 
said that it should be the union of two 
attributes: enthusiasm and soundmindedness, 
zeal and sanity. He insisted that missionaries 
should become acquainted with the native 
religions and with the body of their 
literature, so as to be able to speak with the 
most learned intelligently. Only then could 
they preach the gospels and open the eyes of 
the natives to God. 

From Dollar in Scotland, where Dr. 
Legge lived for a year with his family, he 
moved to London, and in 1875 received the 
distinction of being the first recipient of the 
Julien Prize. The prize was instituted by 
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Stanislas Julien, the French sinologue, 
shortly before his death, of an annual award 
of 1,500 francs for him who should have 


published the most valuable work on ` 


Chinese literature. The first award was 
adjudged by the Academie des Inscriptions 
et des Belles Lettres to Dr. Legge for his 
translation of the Chinese Classics. 

~ He never took up the Chair of Chinese 
Literature in the College of France, 
University of Paris for in 1875 a 
Professorship of Chinese was established at 
the University of Oxford and Dr. Legge was 
nominated to the Chair of Chinese at the 
University. In 1876 he assumed that 
Professorship. 

While teaching at Oxford, Dr. Legge 
continued to write on his Chinese studies for 
publication. He published two small 
volumes, Life and Teachings of Confucius 
and Life and Works of Mencius for general 
readers interested in Chinese literature and 
culture. 

At the request of Professor Max Müller, 
editor of the series of Sacred Books of the 
East he contributed six volumnes to the 
series: The Shoo King, the Religious Portion 
of the She King and the Hsiao King or the 
Classic of Filial Piety, appearing in 1879. 


In 1882 the Yi King or the Book of Changes . 


was published and in 1885 the Li Ki or the 
Book of Rites were published. In 1891 he 
contributed two more volumes to the series, 


containing the Tao Teh King by Laotze, of 
the sixth century B.C., the Writings of ` 


_Chuangtze and the Treatise of Actions and 


their Retributions. 

In 1880 Dr. Legge delivered at the 
Presbyterian College, London four lectures 
on Confucianism and Taoism. These were 
later published by Hodder and Stoughton in a 
volume entitled The Religion of China. 

In 1882 Dr. Legge published a 
translation of Travels of Fa-hsien or Fa- 
hsien's Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms. In 
1888 he published The Nestorian Monument 


: of Hsi-Àn Fu in Shen-hsi, China. 


Dr. Legge held the Chair of Chinese at 
Oxford University for 21 years. He took 
ardent interest in the students who came to 
him to study Chinese. These were not many, 
comparatively speaking, as Chinese was then 
an "outside subject". It was his strong wish 
though that these young men about to be sent 
out by the Colonial Office for the service of 
the British Government in China, Burma, 
and the Straits Settlements should spend a 
year or two in Oxford studying the Chinese 
language, spoken as well as written. 

Failing health during the last year of his 
life interrupted his habit of rising about 3 
a.m. everyday toward the end of October, 
1897. About three weeks later he suddenly 
fell ill and collapsed. After a few days' 
coma, he passed away on November 29. He 
was in his 82nd year. 
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Philological and Philosophical Issues in 
Translating the Tao Te Ching 


Song, Yongyi (RR) 


Of Lao Tzu's! Tao Te Ching, there are 
translations and there are translations. 
According to Chan Wing-tsit, in 1963 there 
were over seventy or eighty translations of 
the Tao Te Ching in more than twenty 
languages with at least one version in each 
language. For English, the Tao Te Ching has 
already been translated well over fifty times, 
half of which were published in the United 
States.? Some scholars estimate that à new 
translation will come out each year.? So far 
as I know, the newest English translation is 
Michael Lafargue's The Tao of the Tao Te 
Ching, which was just published in 1992.4 

The fact that the Tao Te Ching has had 


so many translations in the West is worth ， 


noting. Doubtless, the Tao Te Ching is one 
of the world classics. However one should 
also realize that it is one of the most difficult 
text to translate. In other words, the purpose 
of retranslating it is very often to correct the 
inaccuracies of the previous ones by tracing 
the original meanings. The difficulty is 
further complicated by the obscurity of 
philosophical meanings due to the nature of 
Chinese language and the material means 
available for recording and transmitting the 


texts. Most scholars now agree that the Tao 
Te Ching originated in the late Warring 
States period (463-222 B.C.) in Chinese 
history. Over two thousand years, the 
meanings of many Chinese words have 
changed steadily. The Chinese language is 
primarily ideographic or pictographic. Each 
word consists of a picture, which may 
contain several different meanings in 
different context. However, Chinese does 
not have the extensive auxiliary elements as 
most western languages do to denote 
grammatical classification. If one renders a 
word from the Tao Te Ching into English by 
merely drawing on its vernacular Chinese 
interpretation, one may make a big 
misunderstanding. Therefore, when tracing 
the original meaning of a word or a phrase, 
one ought to examine their etymological 
roots, which are often neglected by scholars 
when translating it. — 

Furthermore, most Sinologists believe 
that the Tao Te Ching was copied by hand 
since paper and printing had not been 
invented at that time.) Partly because 
copying the text was inconvenient and 
difficult, and partly because the author of the 
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book probably wanted to make the text easier 
for people to remember and recite, the Tao 
Te Ching was not written in analytical prose, 
but rendered in verse instead. Though the 
. rhyming scheme in the Tao Te Ching is 
convenient for transmitting the content 
verbally, the poetic form creates unique 
syntactic structure, which makes the difficult 


classical Chinese grammar even more : 


difficult for modern readers and scholars in 
either China or the West. It is necessary to 
realize that the modern Chinese grammar 
- differs greatly from that of the Tao Te Ching. 
' From a. philosophical perspective, the 
Tao Te Ching should be regarded as a 
Chinese metaphysical text, and its form itself 
has philosophically symbolic meaning. ‘The 
whole book usually divided into either two 
or four section, representing the female (yin 
险 ) and male (yang 阳 ) or heaven (tian 
XX Jand earth (di 地 ); four. seasons--spring, 
summer; autumn, and winter respectively. 
The number.of chapters .of the book is 
normally 81,6 which is the product of 9 times 
9, the symbol of the sun. Many Chinese 
metaphysical terms in the book, such as 


"Tao" 34, “Oneness” — , "Nothingness" f&- 
and "the Great Expansion" or "the Great. 
Unity" A— (taiyi), is too enigmatic to render 
-. into. corresponding terms in Western 


languages, some of which .are flatly 

untranslatable. Thus, in examining any 

. translation of the Tao Te Ching, we should 
also attend to its philosophical connotations 
very carefully. 

My purpose in this paper is not to 
translate the whole or a part of Tao Te Ching 
again, worthy as such an enterprise might be, 
but to indicate the above-mentioned common 
problems in .SO many translations from 
philological and philosophical perspectives 

either in Tao Te Ching or. some other 


Chinese classical works. 


` "TAO": A Translating Obsession 


All students of the Tao Te Ching are 
somewhat obsessed with the supposedly 
fundamental noun.character of the term 


."Tao." The opening line in the book is "Tao 


ke tao fei chang tao 道 可 道 非常 道 ." 


Traditionally, many English scholars 


translate "Tao" as "Way": 


"The Way that can be told is not an 
"Unvarying Way; 

"The Tao(Way) that can be told of is not 
the etemal Tao;"8 


According to- The Oxford — 
Dictionary, the main connotations of "way" - 
are: 1) Road, path for passage of persons, 


animals, vehicles since 950 A.D.; 2) Course 
' of travel or. moverent since 1000 A.D.; 3) 


Course of life or action, means, manner since 
971 A.D. The primary and concrete 
meaning of "way" as "road" or "path" in 
English is similar to one of the meanings of 
nominal character "tao" in classical Chinese. 
"Tao" was first used as the meaning of "way" 
and "road" in Confucian Lunyil gli or The 
Analects of Confucius: "Tao ting er tu shuo 
3EXETURIR , [hearing gossip on the road]!? 
which was written roughly in the same 
period as the Tao Te Ching. 

Especially worth noting is that the word 
"tao" as the meaning of "way" primarily 
exits in Confucian and other school's texts, 
but never in Taoist writings., During the 
Spring and- Autumn period (481-221 B.C.) 


` and the time ofthe Warring States (481-221 


B.C.), in which Lao Tzu. and. Confucius 
lived, China was in great turmoil. . There 
were at least nine major philosophical 
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schools, such as Confucian, Taoist, Legalist, 
Mohist and Sophist, who proposed their 
theories to their contemporary rulers of the 
separate states by using their different 
doctrines and terminologies. Some scholars 
think that the Chinese character "tao" is an 
untranslatable pun.!! It seems to me that this 
view is only superficially tenable. From the 
perspective of historical linguistics, the 
"pun" hypothesis is wrong because the 
different meanings of "tao" stem from 
different terminologies of various schools, 
and the explanation of "tao" as a "pun" 
seems too simplistic. 

To discover the original meaning of 
"tao", one must look into its etymological 
roots. The most archaic form. of the 
character "tao" in the bronze-ritual vessel 
inscriptions of Chou period (1100 B.C.) such 
as {$5 before Lao Tzu's time,'? contains three 
radicals: a human head § ; human feet 之 
and a crossroad#¥. The inscription has been 
interpreted by some paleographers to mean a 
tribal leader, guiding his disciples to pass a 
crossroad. Combining these elements, the 
primary and concrete meaning of "tao" 
originally is to guide people, but does not 
just refer to a "way." To instruct people, 
the leader must speak. Thus, one can 
understand better why "tao" has the other 
meaning as a verb: "to speak, to tell, to lead, 
and to expound (a doctrine)" etc. . 

Around two hundred years before Lao 
Tzu, according to the earliest etymological 
Chinese dictionary Shuo Wen Jie Zi RX 
解 字 [Expressing Meanings of Characters] 
(100 A.D.) by Xu Shen 许 慎 (58?-147? 
A.D.), the above-mentioned inscription was 
simplified to appear in two variations, which 
are close to modem Chinese "tao" W. One 
is #4 (3M "tà0," the fourth tone) and the other 
is B4 (33. “tao,” the third tone).!^ The former 


comprises two graphic elements: the left 
classifier € semantically means "walk" and 
"to proceed"; the right classifier B is a graph 
of "head." For the ancient Chinese scripts, 


- the basic meaning of a character comes from 


a compound of two or more radicals or 
graphic structures. For the word of 道 the 
original meaning can be considered as "Walk 
in the head" or "A mind (head) movement 
(walk)." Therefore, Tao cannot be construed 
as a concrete "way" or "path;" it must be 
regarded as some abstract concept of 
"movement of mind." | 

The second "tao" &1 is a compound of 
"head" § and "hand" 3| (in modem classifier 
it is xf "inch"), which is usually identified 
with the modern character 3K "tío." The 
meaning of %& is very specific: "to lead," 


. "guide," and "conduct," which is considered 


to be a derivative or verbal cognate of the 
noun "tao" in meaning of "way" or "path." 
From the structure of the diagram, we also 
can discover this meaning. "Hand" as a 
radical in Chinese character usually connotes 
"to show," "to indicate" and "to manifest." 
Combining "hand" with "tao," the character 
"tao" 3X can be regarded as "guide the road, 
by using hand" or "to lead the road." Since 
the word "tao" itself associates nominal 
aspect with verbal aspect of the etymon, it 
seriously undermines the common 


' translation of Tao as "way," treating the 


concept essentially as a noun. Since the 
verbal aspect is stronger than the nominal 
aspect of "tao," "tao" in modem Chinese is 
often considered as a verb. Hongchu Fu, for 
instance, holds recently that the Tao is 
"similar to [Derrida's] difference,!5 which is 
‘neither a word nor a concept’ but only a 
movement'."16 

In tracing Tao in the Tao Te Ching 
intertextually, Tao as a "movement" has its 
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verbal meaning more than its nominal 
meaning. Tao appears totally in 15 chapters 
of the Tao Te Ching (1, 4, 14, 16, 21, 23, 25, 
32, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41, 42, and 51); most of 
which identify Tao with a kind of 
meaningful movement. 
instance, Tao is the Creative Force: 


Tao produced the Oneness.: 

Oneness produces Duality. 
` Duality produces Trinity. 

Trinity produces Myriad things. 

Al Myriad things carry the Yin and 

embrace the Yang. 

Through the blending of these vital 

force, 

They achieve Harmony.!? 


In chapter 23, Tao is described as the EDI 
of individuation: 


Hence, who cultivates Tao is one with 
Tao; 

He who practices Te is one with Te; 

And he who courts Loss shall be one 
with Loss.}8 


As Lao Tzu summarizes in chapter 34: "The 
great Tao flows everywhere."!9 Tao is a kind 
of universal movement as the creative force; 
as the guiding principle; as the process of 
individuation; and as tlie course of the 
ultimate harmony in the Universe, etc. . 
Certain generalizations and observations 
can be made from the analyses above, the 
most apparent being that the traditional 
traslation of Tao as "the Way" is not relevant 
to Tao from either philological or 
philosophical' perspectives. In recent 
translations, Tao has been simply rendered as 
"Tao" 3M retaining its phonetic translitera- 
tion, This is of course a wise choice. 


In chapter 42, for’ 


. aS a noun and as a verb: 


| However, if Tao must absolutely be rendered 


into English, I believe that it would be more 
appropriate to translate it as "lead-way." 

"MING": Name or Names? 

. The second line in the Tao Te Ching is 
"Ming ke ming fei chang ming 名 可 名 非常 名 
." Generally, "ming" 名 is translated as 
"name" (noun) or "to name" (verb) in the 
whole book. respectively. ^ In various 
circumstances, this translation is fully 
justified in the light of our knowledge of 
ancient Chinese characters and grammar. 

The most archaic form of the character 
"ming" 名 is Chinese oracle bones at Ying 
and Shang period (1600-1100 B.C.) such as 
the graph (& , which is comprised of right 


. radical .H (mouth) and the left ( (moon 


crescent)? Later, according to Xu Shen in 
the Shuo Wen Jie Zi, "ming" was 
transformed into a graph Æ , which is a 
compound of the top radical "xi" 4 and the 
bottom radical "mouth" Œ . The top one 
means "evening" and graphically is a "moon ` 
crescent." The bottom means "mouth." Xu 
Shen points out that the "ming" 名 is 
phonetically related to "ming" X ("dark") 
because the element of "moon crescent." 
Moreover, Xu defines "ming" as "when it is 
dark and one cannot see one another, one 
names ("ming" as a verb) oneself by word of 
mouth (name, "ming" as a noun).?! 
Similar to Chinese character "ming", 
"name" in English also has twofold meaning 
1) The particular 
combination of sounds employed as the 
individual designation of a single person, 
animal, place, or thing; 2) To give a name to 
(persons, places, things, etc.); to call by some 
name.” 
There is, 


however, an apparent 
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difference among English translations in 
rendering "ming." Some render "ming" into 


plural form "names", while others prefer the; - 


singular form "name": 


(1) "The names that can be named are 
not unvarying names."23 


(2) "the names that can be named are not 


the invariant Names."24 
(3) "The Name that can be named is not 
the etemal Name.'25 


(4) "The name that can be named is not 


the eternal name." 


No doubt the distinction comes from a 
grammatical feature: nouns in classical 
Chinese have no singular and plural 
differentiation. In classical Chinese, 
_ particularly in verse, whether a noun is plural 


or singular largely depends on its syntactic , 


context. For instance, in the third example 
mentioned above, "ming" is capitalized as a 
singular "Name." This is perhaps because 
the translator considers "ming” a crucial 
concept in Taoism. But this is an incorrect 
interpretation. 
"name" was not a key philosophical term for 
Taoism. On the other hand, "ming" was 
critical to other schools. Some early Chinese 
"Sophists" who concerned themselves with 
logic were later labeled the "School of 
Name." Some Mohists were also concerned 
with logic, and name is a basic term for 
them. Finally, "Name" held a special 
significance to Confucianists. Confucius 
advocated "rectifying names" as a way to 
restructure the social order by carefully 
defining moral terms.2? l 
In the Tao Te Ching, "ming" appears in 
four chapters: 1, 25, 32, and 41. Except in 
chapter 1, "ming" in other chapters appears 
not as a noun, but as a verb which means "to 


During Lao Tzu's period, 


name." Since "ming" does not function as a 
noun consistently in the text, Imay venture 
to suggest that it is not an essentially abstract 
concept crucial to Taoist metaphysics (in 


classical Chinese abstract concepts usually 


appear in noun form). ; 
In order to further clarify the meaning of 
"ming," it is helpful to examine the function 


. of "ming" in actual sentences. It should be 


clear that "ming" as a noun is a plural 
"names." First, since the name "can be 
named,” it should refer to individual persons, 
animals, things, etc., not to some general and 
abstract notion. In other words, many things 
(names) can be named in reality. If "name" 
must maintain its singular form, the sentence 
should be rendered into English as follows: 


"Any name that can be named is not the 
constant? name." 


Scholars are aware that although 


.classical Chinese nouns .do not possess 


morphological features differentiating the 
plural and singular, they do have the 
differentiation through syntactic and 
contextual means. However, many English 
translations still tend to ignore the crucial 
plural-singular differentiation and. only 
choose the singular. For instance, in the 
following translation of a well-known poem 
by Wang Wei E% (701-761 A.D.) misses 
the key point of the image of "shan" 


- (mountain/mountains): 


Zhongnan Retreat 


In middle years I am rather fond of the 
Tao; l : 

My late home is at the foot of Southe 
Mountain. 
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When the feeling comes, each time I go 

there alone. l 

That splendid things are empty, of course, 
I know: 

I walk to the place where the water ends 

And sit and watch the time when the 
clouds rise. 

Meeting by chance an old man of the 
forest, ; 

I chat and laugh without a date to return.” 


. Although the translation is basically 
accurate and its effort to retain the elegance 
of the original is admirable, it makes a 
fundamental error in its rendering of "Nan 
Shan" 南山 — the "Southern Mountain(s)." 
By geographical accounts, "Nan Shan" does 
not refer to a single mountain but to a cluster 
of mountains running throughout northwest 
China, like the Rocky Mountains in the 
U.S.30 Thus, to render "Nan Shan" as 
Southern Mountain is not only geograph- 


ically inaccurate, it drastically reduces the - 


very broad vision of the poet encompassing 
the whole mountains to a very limited view 
of a single peak. 

The character "shan" i} (mountain/ 
mountains) does not have a plural form. 
However, if one intends to refer to a singular 
mountain, one would prefer "feng" ik 
(peak/hill) instead, or put actual numbers and 
the measure word "zuo" before the 
character "shan," such as "yi zuo shan" 
— Æl (one mountain) and "san zuo shan" 
Z= Æl (three mountains). Due to the 
rhyming scheme and the limited words for 
each line in classical Chinese poetry, the 
number and measure word before nouns 
have always been omitted. Nevertheless, 
most "shan" in classical Chinese poem 
should be translated as plural. In terms of its 
etymological origins, the inscriptions on 


oracle bones in Ying period (1600 B.C.), the 
character "shan" looks as 44.3! It is apparent 
that this ideogram is originally a composite 
of three hills. The character "shan" thus, 
graphically, is a plural noun itself. 


Punctuation and Pronunciation: 
Puzzles for Translation 


As have been noted, the language in the 
Tao Te Ching is highly paradoxical and 
metaphorical, as Lao Tzu believes that "true 
words seem paradoxical" (Chapter 78) 
Therefore, some contemporary scholars have 
gone so far as tó claim that the Tao Te Ching 
is a proto-text of deconstruction.?? 

Punctuation proofs an especially difficult 
issue to tackle. Aside from the writing in a 
cryptic manner, there are no punctuation 
marks in the Tao Te Ching. Thus a subject 
or verb may be missing or the end of a 
sentence unclearly marked. To identify the 
subject, predicate, and grammatical 
relationships, we must study the syntax and 
word order. To identify the speaker and his 
audience, we also must know syntactic, 
logical, and even metaphorical relationships. 
It is thus extremely important to punctuate 
the text in order to interpret the Tao Te 


Ching. However, to further complicate the 


issue, there is in fact a variety of ways to 
punctuate a classical text, which usually 
result in very different interpretations. This 
polysyntactical ambiguity inherent in. 
classical Chinese makes the task of 
determining the meaning of the Tao Te 
Ching even more daunting. 

The following example illustrates the 
different ways of interpreting the third and 
fourth lines in the Tao Te Ching as a result of 
different punctuation. l 


v 
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A. The third line: 
无 名 天 地 之 dà 
D Wu ming (noun), e di zhi shi. 
subject (is) Pe 


The nameless is the origin of Heaven 
and Earth.33 


ming(verb)tian di zhi shi. 


2) Wu, 
subject verb object 


Nothingness/void is named as the origin 
of Heaven and Earth.* 


B. The fourth line: 


有 名 wm 之 母 


1) You ming (noun), wan wu zhi mu. 


subject (is) object 


. The named is the mother of all things.? 


2) You ming (noun) Wan wu zhi mu.* 


| Seas 


subject verb . object 


Being is named as the mother of myriad 
things. 


The critical difference stems from the 
punctuation of a comma (,). Although I tend 
to agree with the traditional punctuation 
(example A1, B1), I do not consider the 
unconventional punctuation (example A2, 
B2) utterly wrong. It certainly merits our 
attention. 


Not only the Western scholars have. 


many difficulties in understanding the 


punctuation of the Tao Te Ching, Chinese 
scholars also encounter numerous problems 
concerning its punctuation. In the two 
millennia after the Tao Te Ching was 
published, over 600 Chinese scholars 
annotated the text. For instance, Wang Bi 
ER (226-249 A.D.) and Su Zhe PERK (1039- 
1112), two well-known scholars of the Tao 
Te Ching, differed widely in their 
commentaries on the following lines of the 
text (line 5-6, Chapter 1): 


故常 mR DON 其 妙 。 
Gu chang wu yü (n.) yi guan qi miao. 


Always: being desireless, one sees the 
hidden essentials.” 


Wang Bi's commentary: Therefore, if . 
one is constantly without desire (yü), one - 
may see the essentials of things at their. 
beginnings.*8 


Gu chang wu, yu(v.) yi guan qi miao. 


Therefore let there always be non-being so 
we may see their subtlety.?? 


Su Zhe's commentary: Enter all beings 
but remain constantly in nothingness, by 
which one can see its essence.” 


DE X € 
yi guan qi jiao. 


常 = Y 
Chang you yii(n.), 


Always: having desires, one see only 
what is sought.4! 


Wang Bi's commentary: Therefore if 
one is constantly full of desires, one is able 
to see the circuit-luminary of things at their 
endings.? 
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Chang you, yü (v.) yi guan gi jiao. 


And let there always be being So we may 
see their outcome. 43 


Su Zhe's commentary: Experience it 
from its ultimate nothingness to its constant 
being, by which one can see the circuit- 
luminary.^ 

It is obvious that the disparity between 
Wang and Su also comes from the different 
punctuations. The former breaks the 
sentence after "yü" in both lines, referring to 
it as a noun. This is a conventional 
explanation based on human experience or 
pragmatism. The latter, on the other hand, 
breaks the sentence before "yü," referring to 
it as a verb. This is based on an ontological 
view of "you" (Being). 

Just as différent ways of punctuation 
constitute different interpretations, so the 
variant pronunciations also create serious 
ambiguity in interpreting. Some Chinese 
characters have at least two pronunciations, 
referring to separate meanings. This, of 
course, gives rise to further difficulties to the 
Tao Te Ching’s western interpreters. 

A critical example of various 


pronunciations affecting the meaning is in 


the chapter 80, line 4- 5: 


使 RE 死 ， 
Shi min zhong si, 


而 不 让 Ee 


er bu yuan xi. 


The third word "zhong" Œ has at least 
two pronunciations. 
fourth tone), which generally functions as an 
adjective, meaning "heavy," "mighty" or 
"important." However, "zhong" also 
functioris as a verb, which means "to value" 
or "to weigh sth./sb. heavily." The other 
"chóng" (the second tone) means repetition 


One is "zhóng" (the | 


or repetitiveness. Hence, there are three 
ways to translate that sentence (emphasis 
added): 


A: (as a adjective) 


Orde Poynton: "So that there may be a 
heavy death rate yet people do not fly to 
distant places."45 


B: (as a verb) 


Chan Wing-tsit: "Let the people value 
their lives highly and not migrate far."4$ 

John C. H. Wu: "Let them mind death 
and refrain from migrating to distant 
places."* 

Paul J. Lin: "Let the people weigh death 
heavily and have no desire to move far 
away." 


C: ((as a adverb "again"). 
Arthur Waley: "He could bring it about 


that the people would be ready to lay down 
their lives and lay them down again in 


defence of their homes, rather than 
emigrate."49 
R. B. Blakney: "Where people die and 


die again but never emigrate."50 

Which one is:accurate? The question 
can only be answered by a careful 
examination of the whole of Lao Tzu's 
thought in general and the classical Chinese 
grammar in particular. I tend to support the 
translation of B because "shi min zhong si" is 
a very common sentence pattern in classical 
Chinese, which is almost the equivalent of 
the English sentence pattern "make sb. to do 
sth." "Zhong" as a verb in this case is the 
correct pronunciation. 

Such would be,'as we have discussed, a 
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formidable undertaking of translating the 
Tao Te Ching. The original text of the Tao 
Te Ching has no punctuation and its style is 
highly terse and metaphorical. Uncannily, it 
seems to remind me of the Imagist poetry of 
the American poet Ezra Pound. But it may 


not seem so uncanny once we understand . 


that Pound, after all, is largely inspired by 
his creative misunderstanding of the wishful 
misunderstanding of Fenollosa's translation 
of classical Chinese poetry.5! Pound 
deliberately disrupts, violates, and reinvents 
English verse to create a poetic language 
imitating the hieroglyphic Chinese. Peculiar 
and whimsical it may appear, I propose to 
translate the Tao Te Ching in a Poundian 
vein. For instance, the line 4-7, Chapter 1 
can be literally translated in the following 
manner: 


You ming wa wu shi mu 


Having name (is the) myriad things’ | 
l ' 60 English translators in the West of the Tao 


mother 


Wu ming tian. di zhi shi 
Without name (is) Heaven (and) Earth's 
beginning 


Gu chang wu yü yi guan qi miao 
Therefore (one) frequently (has) no desire 
(in order to) watch its essence 


Chang you yü yi guan qi jiao 
(one) constantly have (has) desire (in 
order to) see its circuit-luminary 


The above translation can only make a 
minimum sense by the common and regular 
rules of English language. However, since 
language in Taoist views can only conceal, 


, rather than reveal the real meaning or 


essence of things, what I have done may 
hopefully create a genuine Taoist-Poundian- 
Songian (?) access to the Tao 3H , similar to a 
Husserlian-Heideggerian-Derridian act of 
"putting under erasure."5? In this case, we 
just simply translate the text word-for-word, 
thereby canceling out, or putting all English 
grammatical supplements under erasure. 

Not only do we need to overcome. the 
linguistic barriers in order to reach the Tao 
(or is it really possible to "overcome the 
linguistic barriers" at all?). There is also an 
unsurmountable barrier to overcome, that is, 
the intertextual labyrinth that surrounds the 
original text of the Tao Te Ching. 
Heretofore, as we know, there are over 600 
hundred annotated books in China and over 


Te Ching. Since the whole text only has 
5000 words, on the average, for every six 
words of the Tao Te Ching, someone ‘has 
written a book of interpretation. If the Tao 
Te Ching is a textual mountain that has been 
mist enshrouded for around two millennia, 
each annotated book ór translation would be 
an insistence/resistance to get to the 
mountain as closely as possible. But the 
perennial question remains: Can we get to 


,the real mountain(s) of Tao/W. ay/Lead-Way? 
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" Operatic Interpretation of Song-Poems 
. inthe Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) 


Lulu Chang 


In the Ming dynasty, the interaction of 
the. dramatic action, verbal organization and 
music became more closely related and 
interactive, each according to its own nature. 
Most importantly were the lines and verses 


structured to support the action and the ' 


rhyme scheme of the poetics, which falls and 
rises with the contour of the melodic line. 

Historically as the. Yuan Za-ju spread to 
the south, its form and style took the shape 
of the southem drama Nan-xi and developed 
into a new artistic form known as Zhuan-qi 
传奇 As thé central government also 
moved its capital down south to Nanjing, 
Zhuan-qi distinguished itself as combining 
the elements of the north and the south. 

As a whole the Ming dynasty southern 
drama linked the two "bridges" of the north 
and south in its metre and dramatic content 
and function. . The most well known dramas 
of the times were Pipa Ji Bac or "Pipa 
Tune", Bai Yue Ting £$H = or "The Moon 
Pavilion", Bai Tu Ji H% or "Story of the 
White Rabbit" and Sha Go Chi #330 or 
"Slaughter of the Dog". By the end of the 


Ming dynasty in the early seventeenth 
century, these four plays excelled in their 
organization of scenes, episodes, musical 
acts and verbal discourse that they have been 
regarded as the four classics in the repertoire 
of Zhuan-qi. e$ 

Until the Ming times, many forms of 
regional songs developed throughout China. 
The annotations of theatrical history, showed 
that there were more than two hundred 


varieties of song-forms. These new regional 


songs replaced the earlier forms of tunes in 
order to fit in the text of the new verse-line. 
The development of new song-forms 
suggested the fact that stylistic vocalization 
sets the pattern of singing. The following 
three song-forms: Yu-yao Chiang RIKE , 
Yi-yang Chiang (BRE, Kun-shan Chiang 
E lfcontributed to the development of the 
Kun-qu opera, the forerunner of the national 
opera Jing-ju. i 


Stylistic Interpretation 


The forerunner of the Ming drama Zhuan 
qi was the Nan-xi or southern drama. Of the 
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various types of music in the Nan-xi, folk 
songs of the southern region predominated. 
The various stimuli including the support of 
the nobility and the scholars resulted in the 
addition of lyrics to longer vernacular texts; 
all this contributed to the process of 
development. As the Bei-qu or northern 
drama came to the south due to political 
pressure, Nan-xi intermingled with the 
popular Za-ju of the Yuan times, expanded 
its domain farther west and gradually 
developed into different stylistic techniques 
of vocalization. 

The crossing of southern and northern 
styles and of scholastic and vernacular 
modes contributed greatly to the richness of 
the result. . 

The following discussion will be 
concerned with the organization of the long 
Zhuan-qi dráma which does not limit itself to 
the regular four main sections. The 
introductory part contains several smaller 
plays. The text is four character or two 
character word phrases. The ending usually 
includes the five character or seven character 
verse-line of four or eight sentences. The 
related melodies illustrate how the same 
tune-title rather than a melodic family or 
model could be adapted. In texture. and 
model idiom, the melodies conform to 
certain modal scales of the same group. 
Often the first phrase of each melody 
indicates its identity. The melodies then 


`. share a set of strategies about how to 


continue, the choice of melodic pattern being 
partly dependent on the length of the text. . 
The connection to a larger form play 


resides in the intonation, followed by the. 


rising and falling sounds of the text. The 
narrative has considerable substance 
independent of the musical pieces and yet 


interlocks with those pieces as if both 
elements had been conceived together. 


Characteristics of Yu-yao Chiang, Yi- 
yang Chiang and Kun-shan Chiang 


l. Yu-yao Chiang: A style of singing which 
left no musical notation except those 
recorded in literary books regarding their 
performances between 1522 and 1566. 
This style of singing was popular in the 
present Jejiang and Jiang-su provinces. 
The language used was the tone of Shao- 
xin dialect in Jerjiang province. 

2. Yi-yang Chiang: A style which the 
forerunner was the Nan-xi or southern 
drama of the Song dynasty combined 
with elements of the northern song Bei- 
qu. In the book of historical records, it 
was mentioned that the performances. 
took place in the Tang dynasty Imperial 
Music Academy, later. playscripts were 
found in the Yuan dynasty. It was often 
times a solo or one man performance 
with fast and moderate tempo. The 
accompaniment consisted of percussive 
instruments. The music transposes to 
different modes and the dialect is in the 
vemacular. Hai-yan Chiang WARE was 
a further regional style of development 
of Yi-yang Chiang. 

3. Kun-shan Chiang: A style originated in 
the Kun-shan region which belonged to 
one branch of the Nan-xi. Popular in the 
southern region of Su-zhou it was 
refined later by the famous performers 
into an artistic level. 


As noted already, the early forms of 
southern and northern songs were being set 
to regional music with the vernacular text 
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treated as the narrative material providing 

‘the background for musical effects. This 
acceptance of music-literary fusion 
characterized the development of Chinese 
drama as compiled in the Jiu Gong Da Chen 
Nan Bei Ci Gong Pu. 


Kun-qu and the Flute: 


The seven holes of the flute defines the | 
seven modes of the kun-qu 昆曲 music. - 


Historical records as early as the fifth 
century B.C. tell of the flute tunes, but no 
clear documentation of its existence has been 
written down. From oral sources the tone of 
. the notes, i.e. their pitch, duration or volume, 
has been recorded in a notation based on 
finger movements. According to 
performance ideals, the pitch and duration 
are at the discretion of the player or the 
singer. 


Tablature of Modal Scales for the 
Flute: 


1. Men Gong Diao WI  KeyofB 
2. Chi Zi Diao. RH Key of C 
3. XiaoGongDiao ”小 工 希 Key ofD 
4. Fan Zi Diao UF ^ KeyofE 
5. Liu Zi Diao KFH | Key of F 
6. Zheng Gong Diao EB  KeyofG 
7. Yi Zi Diao ZF KeyofA 


The indication of one specific mode was 


placed at the beginning of a passage of verse, 
indicating to which style of musical 
composition and versification it belonged.? 
A sequence of tune titles known as Qu-pai 
曲牌 would point to. a specific musical 
arrangement and a combined group of Qu- 
pai or song scores could form an act. The 


playwright then sought the appropriate mood 
for his dramatic interpretation within the 
given context. ; 

The music of Kun-qu comes from two 
repertoires of pre-existent melodies, the Bei- 
qu or "Northern arias" and Nan-qu or 
"Souther arias." The vocal style of Kun-qu 
is characterized by dynamic shadings. The 
melodic contour is decorated: with 
ornamental notes. In Kun-qu, there are 
motifs which identify the aria type. The 
most crucial motif is usually established near 
the beginning of the aria to indicate the 
identity. In certain Kun-qu acts, there is a 
corresponding change in tonal configuration 
of the melody when there is a change in 
mood. 

Kun-qu may be performed in several 
contexts: 1) plain-singing or qing-chang: 
This style of solo vocal performance without 
dialogue is accompanied by the horizontal 
flute, a small drum and a pair of wooden 
clappers. When the ging-chang is performed 
outdoors, there are more accompanying 
instruments such as the mouth-organ or 
sheng and the three-string lute or san-xian. 2) 
singing as a dramatic art form: In the 
theatrical context, bibliographical evidence 
has shown that the kun-qu style of singing 
has been in existence since the sixteenth 
century including a small repertoire of arias 
surviving from the variety drama of the Yuan 
period (1260-1367). The singing of kun-qu 
in theatrical performances used additional 
string and percussive accompaniment. The 
earliest collection of manuscripts containing 
musical notation is the Jiu Gong Da Chen 
Nan Bei Ci Gong Pu.? 

The musical notation of the arias used a 
System of notation utilizing ten syllables to 
represent the notes of a scale. The notes he 
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& , si VG, yi— , shang E ,che R, gong 
I; fan F, liu R, wu F. , yi]. form the 
Gong Che Pu T. RẸ} notation, a kind of 
notation to indicate pitches by means of 
characters. 

The pitches of the notes indicate 
dramatic context. The manuscripts for the 
same opera and the suggestions for 
performance are not standard. The 
lengthening or accenting of certain notes 
may. be variable in duration and tempo. The 
notations may also differ in rhythm through 
oral transmission. The subtleties of these 
manuscripts confirm the closeness of the two 
arts-poetry and music. PEE 

Song was the fundamental element in the 
Kun-qu. A dialogue between two or more 
characters was divided by sung parts. 
Declamation often preceded a monologue. 
The movements of the actors were 
coordinated precisely with the song and 
dialogue. The fusion of poetic imagery with 
sound and movement made Kun-qu embody 
the spirit of a classical art. 


: Conclusion: 


From an oral tradition, the music drama 
of Ming times attained a level of prestige 
fully equivalent to the creativity of the 
` scholars. The uniqueness of the styles of 
singing, with its severe clarity are described 
as a gradual acquisition and assimilation of a 
variety of techniques. Starting from a purely 
musical process the collection in the Jiu 
Gong Da Chen Nan Bei Ci Gong Pu 


represent a conscious rationalization of oral - 


technique combined with the poetic text to 
produce works which have come to be seen 
as dramatic, yet classical in spirit and design. 
. This is demonstrated in the Qu or song-form 


and Ju or drama-form. = 
The themes of the Zhuan-qi and Kun-qu 
cover a remarkable diversity of subjects. The 


. heroic nature of an individual, the notion of 


venturing into an unknown journey, the 
voyage of the soul to quest for divine goals 
and allusions to famous scenes in Chinese 
literature all contribute a basic motive to 
design elaborate structure of combining 
suites to form large scale performance 
pieces. The use of simple poems for a great 
musical complexity. Both the familiarity of 
the poems and their mode of expression 
served the singers to advantage by allowing 
the texts to communicate with an ingenuous 
directness in actual performance. 

With the development of Qu as a type of 
song-verse in Chinese poetics, the lyrical text 
of the drama flourished. It remained a fact 
that all forms of Chinese poetics were 
closely related to the musical intonation of 
the language. Chinese opera was, in effect, a 
double exploration of the worlds of poetic 
language and of music. The playwright of 
the Chinese opera basically understood how 
many syllables there should be to each beat 
of music, what tone patterns should be used 
to coincide with the musical phrase and 
where a pause should occur to accommodate 
a change of breath. Lyricists who were 
familiar with the music or composed their 
own music would use a syllable of a certain 
tone and change it according to its position 
in the melody. Those who did not know the 
music’ would simply follow the patterns. 
Therefore, it might be interesting to see how 
the auditory effect of the lyrics contributed to 
the text of the song drama. The traditional 
Chinese opera, therefore, was like reflections 
in which song-text, drama and music: 
interacted. . 
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` From an oral tradition of transmitting , 
one's art that was followed by performers : 


and musicians, the style and content of the 
Chinese operatic repertoire developed into an 
artistic form involving the interrelationships 
of subject, dramaturgy, poetics, musicality 
and techniques of expression. 

Under the Mongols, (1260-1368) the 
theatre provided an atmosphere for 


Notes 


entertainment. However in time the lyrics of 
the music dramas influence certain social 
reforms in the Ming and Qing periods. 
Under the magnificent stage settings the 
performers sang according to each 
individuals interpretation of what abounds in 
richness and meaning; the ideals could 
change to fit in any age. 


1 A) Pipa Ji $e : The theme depicted the innocence, purity and virtue of Lady Jao Wu-lang 


during a period of tribulation in society. 


B) Bai Yue Ting £135: A happy ending with the drama focused on the double and reunion of 
two lost families separated by war during the Mongol invasion of China. 

C) Bai Tu Ji fff: The author was unknown. It was recorded in the Song Yuan Annotations 
that the playwright was Mongolian in origin. The plot centered on the Five Dynasty Historical 
Manual's record of a country girl with whom Emperor Han Gao-zu fell in love and later 


` married. 


D) Sha Go Ji SHEE: The libretto was written by Xu-Zhong-yu a scholar of the Ming dynasty. 
The story portrayed a devoted wife who slaughtered a dog to celebrate the return of her 


husband's long forgotten half brother. 


2 The word diao signifies not only the key, but also the fingering to be used. The most commonly 
used keys are Xiao Gong Diao (D), Zheng Gong Diao (G), Chi Zi Diao (C) but the musicians must 
follow the pitch of the singer to adjust the key. To accompanying the Ci Songs and Kun-qu, the 
"mute" sound is often required. The muting of the Chinese flute is produced by pressing the fingers 
against the holes to create an uncanny atmosphere. 

3 Bibliographical evidence indicated that the Kun-qu style of singing was patronized by scholars and 


literary men of court. 
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.— Tradition and Transformation: ^. . 
Teachers Colleges in Today's Taiwan" 


! 


. Douglas C. Smith 


"To give one's self earnestly to the duties due to men, and, while respecting 
spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom." 


China has long been recognized as a 
leading member of those nations prizing 
academic achievement. Americans look to 
the Republic of China with awe and 
admiration, China's students are well- 
behaved; its professors revered; and its 
adoration of Confucius, the world's greatest 
teacher, still preserved. At the same time, 
American education has, according to many 
academic authorities, reached its nadir, — 

In this article, I have attempted to 


discuss how, during the 1980's, teachers ` 


colleges in Taiwan were. redesigned to 
upgrade both the quality of their studentry 
and professoriate. The five-year model, 
which had been so successful in producing 
public school teachers, was replaced by a 
baccalaureate level institution which affords 
- both students and faculty the prestige of 
regular college level training. 


— Confucius 


It is still too early to know if this new . 
paragon is as successful in the preparation of 
public school teachers as was the old: this 
article will explore this question and also 
work as a vehicle for Western scholars to 
gain insight into the dynamic educational 
system that currently exists in Taiwan. ` 

Only through cross-cultural studies can 
we assess the vitality of our own institutions. 
Learning from competitors and colleagues 
about family life, health care, environmental 
issues, and education will help assure that 
the human community does not repeat errors 
that have previously been experimented with 
in other nations. © 

A quote that best illustrates the thesis of 
this article is found in the beautiful writings 
of Pearl Buck, who spent much of her life 
living in and writing about China. 


* This article is dedicated to the Twentieth Anniversary of the Pacific Cultural Foundation in Taipei, 1974-1994. 
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"When a child reached the age of 
seven, still another person became 
important in his life. ` This was his. . 
schoolteacher.: In. that Chinese world : ; 

. the teacher held the place next to 
parents for the years of childhood and 

. adolescence. ‘His was the responsibility, 
not only for the mental education of the . . 
“child, but for his moral welfare, too. 
Education was not merely for reading 
and writing and arithmetic, not only for 
bistory and literature and music, but 
also for learning self-discipline and 
proper conduct, and propér conduct 
meant the perfecting and the practice of . 

. how to behave to all other persons in - 
` their various stations and relationships. : 
The fruit of such education. was inner 
security. A child learned in the home 

. how to conduct himself toward the 
different generations of grandparents 
" and parents, elder and younger uncles 
. and aunts, elder and younger cousins - 
. and brothers and sisters and servants, 
E and in school he learned how to conduct 
himself toward teacher and friends and — , 
officials and neighbors and | 
Hs acquaintances.. Being so taught, the 
youth. was. never. ill at ease, never 


uncertain of how to behave or of how to ae 


speak to anyone. The essential rules s 
were simple and clarified by the usage 
of centuries, and so the growing l 
personality was poised and calm.” l 


: —Pearl S. Buck, stis 
in My Several ares 


Taiwan Teachers Colleges: 
Period of Transformation . 


Lee Huan, former Minister of Education 
and past Premier of the Republic of China 


baccalaureate teachers college. 


was the single most important influence in 
the rapid transformation of the five-year 
junior normal. college into the four-year 
It was 
Minister Lee Huan's position when he: 
became Premier that all nine of the schools 
would simultaneously initiate their 
transitions, phasing. out the old five-year 
paragon and replacing them with the new 
college model. Students in the old system 
would be allowed to finish under the 
regulations they had been admitted: new 
students beginning in the fall of 1987 would 
fall under the new policies which included 
sitting for the highly competitive national 
Joint College Entrance Examinations and 
completing four years of baccalaureate 
degree study. 

The Taiwan teacher education system 
does separate individuals who are pursuing 
their studies in secondary education (grades 
7-12) and those seeking training in 
elementary education, (grades K-6). 

` Most Western nations at this time and 
also Japan have integrated these two fields 
of teacher training into the same university 
setting and only a few Western countries 
continue the practice of training teachers in 
different institutions from students in the 
arts, sciences, business, medicine, 


, engineering, ad infinitum. General studies 


are common to all university level 
disciplines and western educators believe a 
cross-fertilization of leaming experiences 
among and between disciplines is 
academically healthy. i 

A multitude of difficultiés were 
identified with the old fivé- -year normal 
junior college that contributed to the 1987 
transformation. Perhaps.the most important 
of these problems was in perception: the 
status of the graduates of the five-year 
normal colleges was significantly below that. 


^ 


of students earning a bachelors degree in any 
discipline ànd at any four-year college in 
Taiwan. In the post World War II period, 
the five-year normal college was a vehicle 
for economic and social improvement. Few 
people continued their education beyond the 


sixth grade and even fewer could matriculate: 
. toan academic high school. Since the mid- - 


1970's Taiwan has experienced an economic 


miraclé. Employment opportunities have: 


increased, salaries are essentially the same 
as in the United States and moré educational 
opportunities have become available. The 
relative high status of a junior normal 
college education had plunged significantly 
by 1987 as had the quality of the studentry 


(particularly males) seeking admission into: . 


these schools. The economic advaritages of 
taking this type of program became less 
consequential as employment in business, 
commerce and government was enhanced. 
As Drs. Shang-yung Liang and Charles J. 
McClain have noted viz this-issue, "Action 
to improve the self-image and the national 
view of elementary teachers had to be taken" 
(Liang/McClain in Smith, The i is 
Continuum, 1991). 

Taiwan not only chose to. enhance the 


self-image of its 6wn teachers but also saw . 
in the American educational experience ' 
certain advantages. The prolongation of : 
teacher training for elementary pedagogues ' 
and awarding the baccalaureate degree to . 
this group was, viewed as a positive : 


component of the American systems. It 
must be remembered that virtually all 


educational authorities, professors and _ 


administrators have eamed at least one 
advanced degree, either the masters or the 
doctorate, at a graduate university in the 
United States. Gotten from this experience 


was a first-hand look at the teacher training 


program in America. 


: Teachers College E i 3 


. The inferior self-image that students and 


. graduates of the junior normal teachers 
:colleges- had was -having a deleterious 
impact on those schools recruiting of 
.excellent students and enhancing the 


personal view that elementary teachers had 
of their careers and. status. Greater 
movement oüt of elementary education to 
industry and: business by school teachers 
was posing a threat to the academic integrity 


, of the whole elementary school system, 
grades 1-6. Experienced teachers were 


drawn to more prestigious and better paying 
employment; and a disproportionate number 
of men gave up elemeritary school teaching 


. in the 1980's so as to seek greater economic 


gain in the burgeoning industrial market 


_ place on Taiwan. 


Discussion had been on going since the 
early 1980's as to how to redress the crisis in - 


` élemeéntary teacher education that many 

. government and academic teachers 
: perceived: There was not unanimity of 
" agreement. - Many leading scholars believed 


that improving the five-year model was the 


- best route to follow; others were of the 
: notions that four-year colleges, with their 


Own admissions criteria might be an 
alternative; still others, perhaps a majority 
wanted, to phase the new model in over five 
years. The prevailing view, and the one 
advocated ‘by Lee Huan, Minister of 
Education (and later Premier) was that the 
teachers college should be elevated to 
traditional baccalaureate institutions and 
also should comply with all othér aspects of 
government guidelines that govern 
academic, personnel and financial aspects of 
colleges and universities in Taiwan. The 


. one exception to this was that the newly 


transformed colleges need not meet the 
acreage requirement that, by law, all new 
colleges comply with to receive their 
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charters. This requirement was deemed not 
to apply to the nine new colleges. 

For a period of four years, 1987-1991, 
the two systems were operative at all of the 
nine teachers college campus in Taiwan. 
As the old one was being dismantled, the 
new baccalaureate model was being phased 
in. Surprisingly little rancor existed, at the 
schools during this period of transition. and 
"when the last five-year students finished in 
1991 and were given gainful employment 
(all.males were required to spend 20 months 
‘in military service), all nine colleges were 
totally committed to admitting students who 
had successfully passed the Joint. College 


Entrance Examination and providing four. 


years of general, professional . and 
specialized courses. Unfortunately for 
students in the.old program, transfer to the 
new was not possible until after they 
completed their obligatory five years of 
teaching. | 

. The nine teachers colleges that came 


into existence in 1987 all had evolved from, 
the five-year normal junior college and. 
logically were housed in the same facilities. 


Though their mission was. the training of 
elementary school teachers for the primary 
schools of Taiwan, different major fields of 
study had to be included in the curriculum 
and organizational schemata.. National law 


requires that a college must consist of at. 


least .three. separate departments with 
facilities unique to these departments. (A 


university must have at least three separate, 
and unique colleges to. reach this most. 


coveted status). 


. Ministry of Educations policy abso 


requires standardized course offerings at all 
of the nine teachers colleges. 
words, the curriculum at Taipei Municipal. 
Teachers College is identical to that of the 
other eight teacher colleges — assuming that 


In other . 


, 


they have the same departments. Certain of 
the nine schools have special strengths of 
music, physical education, etc. Inclusion of ` 
different departments and major fields of 
study adds additional courses but does not 
change the."general course" or "professional 
education course” requirements. af 

^ At the heart of any educational system is 
the curriculum. Curriculum, as used in the 
context of this article, may be defined to 
mean a “collection of courses that when 
studied give the student a body of 
knowledge, a sense of values, and 
techniques and abilities. The courses are 


. offered and arranged in such a manner that 
'the program which they form becomes 


synergistic, interrelated, and holistic." 

Two schools of thought tend to 
dominate the field of curriculum 
scholarships. .One suggests that it is most 
imperative for the student to be steeped in 
academic subject matter. Courses in 
mathematics, science, history, language, and 
the other arts, humanities, and science- 
oriented courses, ` this... first: group of 
educationalists believe, are what make a 
strong curriculum and that .pedagogical 
techniques will appear quite naturally if a 
student is well versed. $n his ‘academic 
disciplines.. . & 

The second view, and ihe one that tends 
to prevail today, suggests that the ability to 


‘teach a subject is really more important than 


having. advanced training in a highly 
specialized subject area. This group of 
scholars, most of whom took their degrees i in. > 
education and. were influenced by the 
utilitarian-instrumental school of thought 
that dates from the William James/John 
Dewey era, dominate the hierarchy of 
education. Many of these scholars are in 
leadership positions in Taiwan's educational 
system and are products, at the doctoral 
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level, of prestigious schools of education in 
the United States. 

This dichotomy has been with the field 
of educational philosophy for many years 
and there seems to be no correct answers as 
to which will prevail in the training of 
teachers — academic or pedagogic training. 
A meld of the two is, of course, the ideal; 
however, reaching the perfect balance of 
academically oriented subject matter classes 
with courses that are intended to make good 
teachers (methodology courses and 
seminars) is still clouded by the subjective 
values that scholars hold, based on their own 
academic/pedagogical training and the 
literature that is currently: dominating the 
field of teacher pre-service education. 

A curriculum is indicative of a number 
of things: It tells the researcher what a 
society values as skills and behavior roles of 
its young; it suggests how developed a 


school or college is; it shows where a ` 


society places greatest stress; it allows one 
to judge behavior modifications that are 
anticipated; and it suggests not only the 
history of a nation or society but also what 
the leadership wants the populace to be like 
in the future. A curriculum is the brain of an 
educational institution in that, theoretically, 
only those items covered in the formal 
learning process will be absorbed by the 
student. It is fallacious to assume that forces 
outside of the school do not interface with 
the learning process in the school; the 
development of curriculum makes no 
allowance for this supposition and therefore 
becomes a prototype of the society and the 
mindset of the educated class. 

Dr. Mason Chen, former Vice Minister 
of Education indicates that the goals of the 
teacher education curriculum is as follows: 


1. To develop a teacher who is well- 


balanced mentally and physically. 

2. To cultivate positive character traits 
and the sense of ethics and morality. 

3. To enhance national and historical 
pride in Chinese culture and 
civilization. 

4. To give breadth to the student's 
basic knowledge and to allow the 
young person to master skills related 


to his/her teaching duties. 

5. To have an understanding of and 
empathy for children. 

6. To develop the idea that the career 
of the teacher is one of. 
professionalism and dedication. 


7. To cultivate the will to become a - 
recurrent lifelong learner. 

8. To encourage students to pursue 
higher research in their areas of 
responsibility and interest. 

9. To enhance to eagerness of the 
teacher to participate as a leader in 
the community and in the nation. 


The new curriculum outline that was put 
into place simultaneously at all nine teachers 
colleges in the fall of 1987 consists of three 


' general categories: General courses which 


require 24 credits; professional courses in 
education and pedagogy consisting of 44 
credit units; and specialized classes in which 
the student will declare his major. Thirty 
(30) credits make up this third category. At 
the other colleges and universities in 
Taiwan, a student may earn a bachelor's 
degree with a total of 126 credits: at the 
nine teachers colleges 148 credits must.be 
taken during the four years of study to earn 
the same academic credential. 

All students have a major subject in 
which they develop a specialization. This 
major consists of at least 30 credits and is 
offered by a department that specializes in 
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that discipline. 

An example of majors that are available 
at all or some of the teachers colleges might 
be science and mathematics, special 
education, counseling, art, music, physical 
education, Chinese, history and social 
science, education, and languages. All nine 
of the teachers colleges hope to continue to 
add new departments to these offerings. 
Tbis, in theory, will make them more 
desirable to students who, when they take 
the National Joint College Entrance 
Examinations in the summer following their 
senior year, must list the majors they hope to 

pursue as well as the school they seek to 
attend. It might be noted at this point that 
students, when sitting for the JCEE have a 
tendency to select the finest schools in 
Taiwan, e.g., National Taiwan University 
and National Taiwan Normal University; 
students appear to be less concemed with 
what they will have as a major. Admission 
is determined by examination scores alone, 
and very few students are admitted to the 
university and the department that were their 


first choices. The final component of a- 


student's education at one of the nine 
teachers colleges is his fifth-year field- 
placement experience. Under the guidance 
of a professor, a master teacher, ‘and 
authorities of the Ministry of Education, 
men and women completing their 148 credit, 
four-year education are. given gainful 
employment in a public school in Taiwan. 


Those students who have the best grades ` 


usually are given their choice as to where 
they will teach. Poorer grades relegate a 
teacher to the more rural, outlying areas or 
on the islets that surround Taiwan. Their 
first year of teaching is also their fifth year 
of teachers college. They must have 
satisfactory evaluations during this year to 
receive their diplomas, which are officially 


awarded after the spring term. The success 
rate is nearly 100 percent; when a problem 
occurs, the new teacher, a professor for the 
teachers college, a master public school 
teacher, and the principal at the school 
where the placement is held meet. These 
neophyte teachers are also required to return 
to their teachers college during this fifth year 
period to attend seminars and to hold 
problem-solving round tables. By all 
indications, the system works adequately 
and is not dissimilar from. the model used 
when the five-year junior normal colllege 
had the responsibility for pre-service 
training of elementary school teachers. 

-A most difficult problem that faced the 
newly configured teachers colleges, even 
before their birth in 1987, was faculty. 

Tenure as we know it in American 
universities and colleges does not exist in 
Taiwan. After being appointed to the rank 
of instructor, it is virtually unknown for a 
member of the professoriate to be dismissed. 
unless there are legal or moral problems 
associated with his or her behavior. I have 
been told that upon completion. of the third- 
year "tenure," as we might define it, is 


' granted:to the Chinese professors in Taiwan. 


When the five-year junior normal 
colleges were elevated to teachers college 
status, few retirements occurred and no 
unexpected resignations were in the offing. 
As a consequence, a faculty hired to teach 
the last three years of high school and two 
years of junior college were in place to greet 
freshmen who had passed the JCEE and also 
completed an academic high school 
curriculum. Stated succinctly, the junior 
college faculty was not up to the task to 
teach upper-level college students. 

An editorial in the English language 
China Times (1986) made this observation: 
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Since, unlike junior colleges, thc 
new teachers colleges admit senior high 
School graduates and offer four-year 
college training, some of the faculty 
members cannot adequately continue 
their service. It would be a delicate 
problem to consider the employment of 
the faculty. 


Interviews with educational leaders in 
Taiwan suggest that great effort and money 
is going into faculty improvement at the 
teacher college level. Taipei Municipal 
Teachers College in 1985 had three with 
doctorates. By 1992 the number had been 
increased to forty-six. Only 12 percent of 
the faculty of the nine teachers colleges do 
not have an earned masters degree in a 
relevant field. I estimate that by the end of 
this decade the faculty profile at the teachers 
colleges in Taiwan will equal, or perhaps 


‘surpass, the professoriate quality at the - 


major universities of the Republic of China. 
Teaching loads, the quality of students, 
grants, consulting opportunities, and the 
salaries paid at teachers colleges should be 
major incentives for upgrading the faculty so 
as to be at parity with other national 
universities on Taiwan. 

Admission to the old misa junior 
normal college took place when students 


completed their ninth year of public 


schooling, a very competitive examination, 
given in summer after freshman status, 
awarded admission to a small majority of 
girls and boys, most of whom have been 
called" brilliant, hard-working, rural 
children whose parents saw teaching as a 
fine career." Much debate ensued in 1985- 
1986 about the best model for admitting 


high school graduates to the new teachers 
colleges, 1987. 

Guidelines from the Ministry of 
Education indicate that students attending all 
four-year baccalaureate colleges: and 
universities shall be required to sit for the 
Joint College Entrance Examination. 
Educationalists with whom I spoke believe a 
more suitable type of test could be used to 
(1) determine which students are likely to 
become good teachers and (2) better 
ascertain who might select teaching as a 
lifetime career (not just as a device for 
admission to a tuition-free prestigious 
national college or university). 

In order that the reader might better 
understand this dynamic nature of the Joint 
College Entrance Examination and the 


' important place it holds in the scheme of 


Taiwan's search for education excellence, a 


- brief discussion of the JCEE had been 


included. 


All of the nine teachers colleges are 
organized along the same general lines. All 
appointments, from the president to the 
newest junior professor, are made by the 
Ministry of Education. Salaries are 
equalized nationwide and are based on 
education, tenure on the job, age, 
publications, and performance. Contracts 
are from one to three years and no tenure 
system per se exists. 

The administrative organization at 
Taipei Municipal Teachers College is typical 
of that found at the other eight schools: 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE : 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION | 
(A Generalization, 1994) 


Executive Branch (Cabinet) 
Ministry of Education 
A | Preside of College 
President's Office. 
‘B MEN : 


. Office of Dean of Academics Reports to President) 
Library ? 

-Curriculum 

Registrar 

Publications 

Graduate Studies - 

Research ; 


Office of Dean of Students (Répdfté to President) 
Guidance and counseling 
Extracurricular activities 
Physical education - 

Medical assistance 
Mental hygiene center 
Military education 


Office of Dean, General Affairs Co to Presiden) 
Financial matters 70 
: Clerical — Archives 
Purchasing 
Bursar à 
: Custodial activities 
General administrative 
Services E 
Office of Practice einige and Guidance - 
Office of Accounting ` 
Personnel Office 
Affiliated elementary school -— Report to appropriate administrator and President's 
office 
e. Committees 


Ros» 
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In conjunction with the regular college 
administration, teachers colleges have at 
least one "Experimental Affiliated School," 
which is under the de facto auspices of the 
college president. Created as laboratories 


for the practice and experimentation of | 


student teachers who are in their pre-service 
training, these schools are among the very 
best public primary schools of the nation, 
which dynamic teachers and administrators. 
Preferential treatment in financing and 
personnel is given to the affiliated school; 
this is where the would-be teachers learn 
first-hand about their profession of choice. 
The schools also allow the professors at the 
teachers colleges to try out new ideas in 
pedagogy or curriculum. Parents will make 
special efforts tó have their. children 
accepted by one of the experimental 
affiliated schools. 

Life on the campus of the new teachers 
colleges differs dramatically from the 
activities of students in academic high 
schools: the new schools are, however, 
quite similar (if more conservative) to other 
colleges and universities in Taiwan. The 
leitmotif of the teacher college educational 
experience is to create in the resident both a 
basis of academic knowledge and also a way 
of viewing the system of education, himself, 
and the relationship between these-two. In a 
very general sense, life on the campus is not 
dissimilar from life in a professional school, 
e.g., medicine. Rituals, procedures, and 
courtesies are expected; as one progresses 
through the program, greater freedoms are 

.given, but the theme of the educative 
experience remains constant. 

-Most students in the pre-service 
programs live in clean, functional 
dormitories. These all have study centers, 
reading rooms, and community baths. 
Meals are served at a large cafeteria; and 


normally the center of the campus is a vast 
open field for morning, commencement, and 
School exercises. The classrooms are 
modern and the libraries are sufficient; 
however, audiovisual equipment is not as 
abundant as one would expect. Hair 
grooming is required, as are proper diet, 
health, and hygiene. Students with physical 
or emotional problems are encouraged to 
seek counsel from the appropriate persons 
on campus. The retention rate for the 
teachers colleges is over 90 percent and at 
some schools as high as 96 percent. Those 
few students who drop out do so for 
emotional, health, or family reasons. The 
ineluctable competition for admission and 


‘the fact that all costs are covered and a small 


allowance is given assures school authorities 
that their charges are among the best 
educated young people on the island. Deep 
and lasting friendships develop in these 
teachers colleges, and the esprit de corps at 
the colleges is always strong. Great pride 
enhances the teaching/learning milieu that 
develops on the campus. 

Professors at the teachers colleges, have 
on the average, the master's degree, though 
some may be given teaching appointments 
with the baccalaureate. The trend now is to 
encourage professors to continue their 
formal education and earn the doctorate 
when possible. Doctorates are becoming 
less rare in the teaching ranks of the teachers 
colleges. Chief administrators usually hold 
foreign doctorates; faculty earn theirs in 
Taiwan. 

Upon completion of the new four-year 
teachers college, the student is awarded a 
BA degree and is then placed (by the 
Ministry of Education and the Provincial 
Department of Education) in one of the 
elementary schools throughout the island. 

Placement of teachers is a complex 
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"matter and no perfect system has been 
devised whereby all teachers, all schools, 
.and all subject areas are fully staffed and/or 
satisfied. Generally, placement is based on a 
number of factors: (1) Various regions.and 
schools need teachers who have specialized 
areas of expertise; (2); the grades that 
teachers have influence ‘where they will be 
placed; (3) teachers request ‘certain places 
they would enjoy teaching; and (4) the 
location of a person's family is also taken 


into consideration. Approximately one of ` 
every eight teachers is assigned to the 


municipality of Taipei for the beginning 
assignment. This city location is the most 
desired by teachers for placement. Even 
though older teachers with five years .of 
service may request a transfer to Taipei, the 
city does attempt to assure that about 15 
percent of its teachers are fresh from 
college. The Bureau of Education in Taipei 
City believes that this will enhance the 
quality of the city's schools. Teachers may 
request a transfer. after five years. 
Determination of who may relocate is based 
on a point system that includes. in-service 
activities, recommendations, and taking 
further course work at the various four-year 
teachers colleges, usually in the summer. 
Initial certification of teachers lasts for ten 
years, at which time it must be renewed. 
This is done through in-service activities 
and/or regular college. course work. 
Detailed records are kept: of all of these 
learning experiences and are used to 
evaluate the progress the teacher is making 
in his personal and professional career. 
Incidentally, the first year of teaching is also 
considered the. fifth year: of pre-service 


activity. -In America we might call this.a — 


period of "probationary teaching." A salary 
is paid but close attention is given to the new 


teacher's techniques and knowledge of his . 


subject area. 

Problems exist in all human endeavors, 
and this is.true with the elementary teacher 
education program in Taiwan. .' 

One of the major issues that confronts 
the educational leaders of Taiwan is 
anticipating the number of primary teachers 
that will-be needed in the future. Too few 
teachers means that class size increases; too 


` many could .presage economic and. 


placement difficulties. Ideally, the number 
of teachers produced by the nine teachers 
colleges should allow a general reduction of 
the student-teacher ratio, but not limit job 
opportunities for pedagogues in their choice 
of location or discipline. 

The elevation of the status of teachers 


through the new four-year model has not 


engendered a concomitant increase in 
salaries. - Taiwan's super-hot economy 
makes. employment outside of this field of 
education viably desirable, especially for 


women and men with a baccalaureate 


BO 


Taiwan Teachers Colleges: o 


A Critical Analysis. 


For the past fifteen years 1 have been a 


regular visitor to Taiwan. Most of my 


research has focused: on education and 
Chinese family life. I do not claim to be an 
expert on Chinese education in Taiwan; 
however, I have ‘been. fortunate to meet 
many scholars on both sides of the Pacific 
who have been eager.to share with me their 
wisdom and insights. This. last section is 
devoted to problems and concerns that 
currently face the educational leadership in 


Taiwan as it struggles to improve its 


teachers colleges. 
: Elementary teacher education, because 


上 
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of its importance, complexity, and historical 
evolution, plays a major part in the 
educational system of Taiwan. For this 
reason scholars, both within the system and 
on the outside of the academe, have 
expressed views on how teacher education 


_ cam be improved, the current problems it . 


faces, and paradigms for revamping various 
aspects of the new arrangement. 

This writer believes that it is of vital 
importance to any organization that critics 
be encouraged to express their legitimate 
concerns. This writer also believes that 
when a foreign researcher visits another 


society it is important, to temper critical . 


analysis with sensitivity. Consequently, the 


following criticisms of- Taiwan's teachers 


colleges are derived from the literature on 
: the subject written by distinguished Chinese 

educators who, from firsthand knowledge, 
| years of experience, and a déep and sincere 
concem, believe that their ideas and’ wisdom 
can improve the structure of teacher training .. 
in their society. Personal biases and values 


have not been: dominant in critiquing the . 


education: of Taiwan pedagogues; as an 
. American, educated in Schools in the United 
States, a proper understanding of the 


nuances and intricacies of Chinese education ` 


in Taiwan i is quite impossible for this writer 


` to develop. Further, crosscultural studies on - 


education. should ‘not have as their focus 
' flaunting weakness; they should attempt to 
be honest and, when possible, empirical. 
The prejudices that a foreigner brings with 
him cannot be avoided; they can be 
mitigated, however, by using the. best 
scholarship of the. indigenous academicians 


‘to gain insights into problems that face the ， 
, though obviously bright and evidently 


issue underi investigation. 


Of the various concerns of the academic 
and. pedagogic milieu, the: iaiost taxing is - 
related to the schism that naturally exists i 


‘between academic courses, like mathematics - 
and history, and technique courses, such as 
teaching language and teaching natural 
science. Professors, students, and 


administrators recognize this issue as a 


‘major one in the curriculum design of the 
teachers! programs. A review of the 
catalogues of the teachers colleges suggests 


that there has really. been no way found to 


solve this issue to everyone's satisfaction. It 
is hoped that by teaching academic courses 


` and methodology courses in the same 


environment and encouraging professors in . 
' both subjects to be co-supportive the 
students will be able to learn both the 
esoteric and the pragmatic. Evaluation of 
the success of this synthesis, though, is 
, impossible; and this writer, in exploring the 
literature on the Subject and speaking with 
''academicians -in Taiwan and the United 
States, was. unable to find models that would 
„lend. themselves. to a valid assessment. 
` Perhaps the human mind; which can deal 
with an infinite range of complexities, solves 
this problem and students inadvertently. 


. integrate their we matter and the method 
' course work. ` 


A second recurring thieme that is being 
addressed i is that professors of education at 
' the nine teachers colleges tend to rely on the 
lecture method of teaching. Though this 
style does convey the material . under 
. consideration, teachers,,’ students, and 
- educational psychologists believe that 


; greater attention, in.all classes, should be 


, devoted to group discussion and seminar 
. type formats. When this writer lectured in 
Taiwan at a number of colleges and 
universities, he noticed tħat the students, 


interested in the subject, tended to 
internalize, their feelings and were not 
responsive to the question/answer. periods at 
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the end of the talks. There is no doubt about 
the brilliance of many of these students; they 
have, however, been in an education setting 
geared to the lecture system. 


* * * * * 


The prestige that most elementary 
school teachers experience is below that of 
either college professors or secondary 
teachers; however, this major problem by 
teachers college is slowly being resolved. 
Evidence suggests that when possible 
elementary ‘teachers will try to move into 
junior high school teaching positions. The 
opposite is seldom the case. However, the 
major reorganization of the five-year junior 
normal college system has helped resolve 
this problem. To enter the new four-year 
college, students must first complete the 
academic high school. This gives them 
more time and greater experience to decide 
if they wish to spend their careers as 
elementary pedogogues. One critic has 
suggested, however, that "the quality of 
colleges has been increased; the quality of 
the studentry has been weakened.” 

Over the years there has developed a 
severe shortage of teachers in certain fields 
of expertise. Mathematics, computer 
studies, and the natural scierices are fields in 
which there is a paucity of candidates. A 
solution being explored is to allow the 
graduates of the regular liberal arts and 
science colleges to take a one- or two-year 
postgraduate program at an established 
teachers college and be conditionally 
certified. Though this would help solve the 
‘immediate dilemma, it might encourage 
students to avoid teacher education initially 
and enter the profession only if the free 
marketplace became hostile to them. The 
view of a commitment to pedagogy would 


not be engendered in the students, it is felt. 

Another issue that Taiwan educators are 
trying to address is the disproportionate 
number of women in the field of pedagogy. 
The ratio of women in education is growing 
relative to the number of men. Educators 
suggest that this may have a deleterious 
impact on the sociology of the educative 
process and that a balance of the sex ratio is 
desirable. To set up quotas on men/women 
admission denies equal opportunity based on 
fair and open competition — the forte of 
Chinese education for three millenia. 

. Teachers colleges have attempted to 
bring a balance in gender to the field in 
elementary education. By using scores on 
the JCEE to determine who can be allowed 
to enter (A) colleges and (B) fields of study, 
the Ministry of Education selects not only 
highly qualified students but also arranges 
for an equal number of men and women to 
be admitted to the training. 

Men at teachers colleges tend to go into 
the fields of mathematics, science and the 
social studies; women gravitate to the 
languages, counseling, early childhood, 
special education, and the performing arts; 
both groups upon completion of their 
degrees become part of the teachers corps 
grades K-6. Even though there is a general 
agreement that an equal number of women 
and men should be admitted to elementary 
teachers education programs and the various 
sub-disciplines at the new teachers colleges, 
the field of elementary education tends to 
remain dominated by women. - 

Two explanations exist for this: women 
in Taiwan are more concerned with a job 
that provides hours, benefits, security, and 
vacation time; men are more concemed with 
a high salary and rapid upward mobility. 
Teaching at the elementary level áffords the 
first but not the second. As a consequence 
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men tend, after five years of "pay-back 
service," to leave pedagogics for more 
lucrative positions in business commerce, 
law, or government service. 

Redressing this imbalance is a major 
goal of the educational authorities in 
Taiwan. 

Though the concept of in-service 
education is part of the Taiwan tradition, it 
has also led to some problems. Upon 
completion of a fixed number of college- 
level specialization courses, a teacher of a 
primary school may seek employment in a 
junior high school. Too often good and 
highly motivated teachers leave the ranks of 
the primary setting to become part of the 
secondary system. 

A sociological issue that has the 
potential for being a problem (and yet 
currently is not) is the fact that teachers 
generally come from lower middle-class 
backgrounds. A disproportionate number 
are from farm families and are of Taiwanese 
language background. An orientation to 
authority, order, and discipline tends to be 
fostered in this type of family configuration. 
Yet Taiwan is changing rapidly and 
becoming a very modern, growing, 
industrial society. Dr. Hsin-Huang Hsiao, a 
sociologist at the Academia Sinica, the 
leading research center in Taiwan, indicates 
that certain tensions are possible in this type 
of situation. To reiterate, there seems to be 
no problem related to this currently; yet it is 
an issue related to teacher education that 
needs further academic exploration and 
scholarship. 

The Joint College Entrance 

Examination, which has been discussed, 
presents certain problems for the elementary 
teacher training system. Taken after 12th 
grade, this very difficult competitive test (in 
1994 only 30 percent of 100,000 candidates 


passed) is used to channel students into the 
three four-year BA normal/teachers 
institutions in Taiwan. Candidates do not 
necessarily select the school to which they 
will be admitted; their score on the JCEE is 
the critical variable in their placement at an 
institution and in a specific field of study. 
The nation's manpower needs are factored 
into this equation. As a consequence, young 
people may end up, based on their score on 
the JCEE, at a teachers college; yet their true 
academic interest could be quite apart from 
teaching. Competition for admission to 
higher education programs is so strong that 
seldom will a young person not accept as a 
fait accompli the placement. One can 
question how effective a method this is in 
the selection of future secondary teachers. 
Generally, it works well. Leaders in 
Taiwan's education system are currently 
reviewing other schema for the selection and 
admission of men and women into the 
baccalaureate teachers colleges in Taiwan. 

Unlike the United States where 
universities have great autonomy in 
developing their faculties and curricula, 
teachers colleges in Taiwan are required to 
adhere to policy guidelines set forth by the 
Ministry of Education in Taipei City. 

National law gives the Ministry of 
Education great influence in all aspects of 
educational policy in Taiwan: it is 
particularly powerful when dealing with 
issues related to "national" colleges and 
universities. Al teacher training is 
accomplished on campuses of government, 
i.e., national colleges. 

This powerful agency.has as its mission 
the following: 


The Ministry of Education (MOE), 
a branch of the central government, is 
headed by a cabinet minister.: The MOE 
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is in charge of administration affairs in 
connection with academic, cultural, and 
educational matters. It is authorized to 
give instructions for and exercise 
` supervision over the highest 
administrators at the local levels 
regarding execution of business falling 
under the MOE's jurisdiction. In case 
that the orders issued or the decisions 
made by the highest administrators at 
the local levels are considered in 
violation of law and regulations or in 
excess of their authority, the MOE may 
suspend or nullify these orders and/or 
decisions after the MOE's action is 
approved by the Executive Yuan in its 
cabinet meeting. — (Ministry of 
Education, 1991) 


In fairness to this organization, it must 
be said that I have been deeply impressed in 
my twelve meetings with MOE (1977-1994) 
at their concern for quality, equity, and 
expansion of public education opportunities. 

Most employees at the higher levels 
have excellent academic and experiential 
credentials; are committed to long hours of 
hard work; and have a positive vision of 
what can and must be done to create an 
educative populace able to serve the 
growing needs of industry, foreign 
commerce, and pedagogics. 

As a bureaucracy, policy matters are 
frequently slow in resolutions and perhaps 
too tied to the political concerns of the 
central government. No nation, however, 
has been able to solve the natural tension 
that exists between bureaucratic decision 
making and the desires of operatives in the 
field, e.g., college presidents and deans. 

College presidents, who may serve for 
nine years, bring continuity to the 
administration and decision-making process. 


Their appointments are normally based. on 


credentials, excellence in research .and 
teaching, success in previously held 
administrative positions and perceived 
potential as leaders of campus life, academic 
integrity and policy compatibility. All have 
academic degrees from the United States. 

I was not proxy to a meeting at which 
the nine presidents and members of MOE 
met to discuss issues: I am told that strong 
opinions on numerous issues may eventuate 
at these sessions and that once the Minister 
of Education has spoken, the college 
presidents, their deans and administrators, 
and all members of the government-funded 
teachers college accept the MOE positions. 

Graduate education at the teachers 
college level is now the issue being most 
closely explored. Graduate degree programs 
are now under consideration at a number of 
the nine teachers colleges. According to the 
Ministry of Education: 


All well-operated public and 
private universities and colleges may set 
up graduate schools, with such 
establishment being subject to the 
approval of the Ministry of Education. 
Admission is granted only for college 
(university) graduates who are required 
to pass an entrance examination. The 
length of study is at least two years for 
the programs pursuing a master's degree 
and at least two years for the programs 
pursuing a doctoral degree. (Ministry of 
Education, 1991) 


The proposed new masters degree would 
consist of a core collection of classes and 
approximately 12 electives. Forty-five 
hours of credit, plus an action-oriented 
research project, would be required for 
successful completion. 
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Administrators at the teachers colleges 
have decidedly mixed views on the type and 
configurations of the proposed graduate 
degree programs; however, there is a general 
consensus that a master of elementary 
education relevant to the teaching and 
administrative duties of primary school 
teachers is needed in Taiwan. No graduate 
programs currently exist that emphasize 
elementary pedagogues' needs. Two models 
are proposed: one is to enhance the teachers' 
general educational level through graduate 
study in philosophy of education, advance 
psychology, research techniques, and 
educational foundation; the second approach 
proposed is to have the graduate degree 
highly focused on a single discipline — 
elementary education. This proposed 
program would emphasize pedagogical 
skills. 

Faculty, library resources, and other 
support systems would have to be enlarged 
as the new masters degree is incorporated 
into the curriculum of the teachers colleges. 
Students would attend full time and be day 
students. Most could get release time form 
their teaching duties as elementary 

.pedagogues to avail themselves of the 
proposed degree, which is scheduled to 
begin in the fall of 1993. 

The last and most pervasive issue that 
continues to confront elementary teacher 
education is related to pedagogical 
philosophy. Are teachers born or can they 
be trained? Can tests be used to determine 
who has the potential to be an effective 
teacher? Is the best education for an 
educator in a specialized area of expertise, 
such as mathematics or Chinese literature, or 
is it in the science of education with focus 
on courses in methodology, curriculum, and 
pedagogy? 

Are teachers colleges necessary? This is 


a concern that is being addressed by 
professors, administrators and Ministry of 
Education officials in Taiwan. 

A significant group of scholars, 
basically from liberal arts and sciences 
colleges, believes that departments of 
elementary and secondary education should 
be incorporated into the major universities in 
Taiwan and that teachers colleges and 
normal universities be converted to regular, 
comprehensive institutions or be branch 
campuses of existing comprehensive 
universities. 

These women and men who advocate 
the integration of the teachers college into 
the regular university as departments and/or 
graduate institutes contend that over two- 
thirds of the course work teachers take is in 
general studies and academic classes: only 
one-third is related to pedogogy. Scholars 
of this persuasion feel that the. cross- 


fertilization of knowledge between students 


of the arts and sciences and of the 
pedagogical studies would be beneficial to 
the faculty, studentry, and climate of the 
institutions. 

Most professors of teacher education 
with whom I spoke take exceptions to this 
notion and believe that teacher training 
should not be subsumed by the regular 
university. Teaching is not. only a 
profession, these scholars contend, it is a 
mission; and specialized training in an 
isolated, focused environment is the best 
method to create the knowledge base and the 
commitment needed to become an 
elementary school teacher. 

As one well-respected scholar 
suggested, "Perhaps Taipei Municipal 
Teachers College will some day be a part of 
National Taiwan University." 

Those who advocate the integrated 


` approach use the American experience as 
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their model; the more traditional view favors 
the French paradigm which suggests that 
teachers are part of the national defense of 
the nation and should be given special 
training, benefits, and privileges. 


让 k 于 .水 站 
; Afterword 
' This essay is the result of my continuing 


interest in Chinese education in Taiwan and 
comparative education. ‘Its goal is to 


increase communication between two quite ` 


geography, historical evolution, ethnological 
patterns, religious diversities, and 
philosophical orientation have developed 
differently. Ths United States and Taiwan 
not only are on opposite sides of the planet, 
they represent quite different approaches to 
issues common to all civilizations — family 
life, child rearing, value orientations, health 
and recreation, and pedagogic and educative 
models. 

Both societies, though their orientations 
and histories differ, are seeking to remedy 
education’ problems and refine their 
pedagogic systems in ways compatible with 


disparate and extant societies that because of their evolution and current value-systems. 
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. Population Control Measures in ` 
Traditional Marshallese Culture and 
-.. Their Implications for iic | 


` Dirk H.R. Spennemann 1 


. Abstract 


. A number of ethnographical sources, mainly from the late 19th century, has 
been reviewed. A variety of potential population control measures were 
' practiced in the Marshall Islands, such as abstinence/constraint, contraception, 
abortion, infanticide and extended lactancy. The only efficient methods were 
found to be extended làctancy, commonly 2.to 3 and up to 4 years, and the 
infanticide of newly borns from the third or fourth child onwards. Abortion of 
foetuses apparently happended but not on a systematic basis. Today, population , 
control measures initiated by a number of government agencies are being 
frowned upon and considered to be alien to Marshallese culture. As this article 
will show, this is not the case, and population control measures formed an 


integral of Marshallese custom. . 


Introduction 


The Republic of the Marshall Islands 4 


comprises 28 atolls and 5 islands, and is 
located in the northern central Equatorial 


Pacific. The atolls of the Marshall Islands, 


comprising well over 1200 islands and islets, 
are scattered about in an ocean area of well 
over 600,000 square miles. The combined 
ocean area encompassed in the 200 mile 
EEZ is well over 1.5 million square miles. 
By contrast, the total enclosed,lagoonal area 


of the 28 atolls is only slightly more than | 


4,500 square miles, while the total combined 


' land area of the atolls is as little as 70 square 


miles. The atolls support narrow sand cays 
set on the more or less ring-like reef 


platform. Only few of the islands of the 
-atolls have a land area greater than 0.5 
. Square miles and on most of them the 


distance between the lagoon and the ocean 
side is less than 300 yards. 
According to the 1988 census the 
population of the Marshall Islands was 
43,380, 64.5% of which live in the two 
urban centres Kwajalein (Ebeye) and 
Majuro, where population density can be as 


. high as 20,800 persons/km? (Ebeye).? The 
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Republic of the Marshall Islands has one of 
the highest population growth rates in the 
world. At present, over half of the 
population is under 15 years of age, a 
staggering figure which provides an 
enormous legacy for the future. One effect 
of this population growth is the increasing 
urbanisation of Majuro Atoll and the ever 
increasing dependency on food bought in 
stores. If we imagine that suddenly no more 
barges and ships came to Majuro, the 
consequences would be disastrous. In the 
old days there was no such steady supply of 
food from the outside. 

In this article we will have a look at the 
economic constraints of having a large 
number of children and how the Marshallese 
traditionally handled the problem of 
population growth. Today, population 


control measures initiated by a number of ` 


government agencies are being frowned 
upon and considered to be alien to 
Marshallese culture. As this article will 
show, this is not the case, and population 
control measures formed an integral of 
Marshallese custom. 


The Sources 


The information on ‘traditional 
population control in the Marshall Islands 


has been culled from various categories of 


sources, each of which has its own bias in 
data collection and/or reporting: Catholic 
and Protestant priests, colonial 
administrators, resident and itinerant traders 
and ethnographers. It needs to be stressed 
that save for one ‘source, which was 
unfortunately unavailable to the author,? all 
sources were written by men. One might 
therefore expect a strong male bias both in 


the reporting and especially in the data 
gathering.^ This bias becomes very obvious 
if one compares the treatment of the topics 
of house- and canoe construction with the 
treatment of social relations and women's 
matters: While the ethnographers attempt to 
cover the entire range of topics in an even 


.and systematic manner, the traders and 


administrators have quite a different 
perspective and tend to focus on the tangible 
aspects as well as the production side 
(copra) of Marshallese culture, often 
gallantly bypassing or even completely 
ignoring social and personal topics. In 
addition to the intentional or subconscious 


' male bias, we can expect a further bias 


caused by the fact that a male was asking 
questions of a very private nature, moreover, 
asking these questions to women not closely 
related to him. 

It should be noted that all sources used 
for the following data presentation refer to 
existing customs at the time the papers or 
books were written, or to customs reported 
by older people which found their way into 
the publications mentioned.5 Thus the 
traditions will hardly penetrate past the 
middle of the 19th century. An exception 
are Adalbert von Chamisso® and the two 
survivors of the Globe mutiny,’ who report 
on the situation during the 1810s and 1820s. 


Marriage and Sexual Interaction in 
Marshallese Society | 


Marriage and sexual interaction started 
relatively early, often before the onset of 
puberty? According to Erdland the onset of 
puberty among girls was at an age of 9 to 11 
and among boys at an age of 11 to 12;? girls 
married at an age of 12 to 14 and boys at an 
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age of 14 to 16.9 ‘The young people, wrote 
Erdland,!! attempted to avoid having 
children during the first years of their 
marriage, since they had "sexual intercourse 
predominantly to satisfy their passions." 


Hager confirms that young couples were . 


commonly childless and that offspring were 
only present among older women.!? 
.Hernsheim mentions that sexual intércourse 
before the onset of puberty, previously 
frowned upon, had become common in his 
times.!3 


According to all sources ned, the 


traditional, pre-European and. early 


European-contact Marshallese society was - 


' very promiscuous by any standards and 
almost everybody hàd or could. have had 
socially condoned intercourse. with anybody 
else of tlie opposite sex, regardless. of 
whether the person was in a relationship of 
sorts or not. Prohibited, though occurring, 
were incest between siblings, between 
parallel cousins — whereas relationships 
between cross-cousins were seen desirable,!4 
— between parents and their children,!5 
marriages (though not’ necessarily 
intercourse) between members of the same 
. clan and intercourse between a commoner 
arid the main wife of ari irooj (chief).!$ 


Land Area and Population Size 


The land area of the Marshall Islands is 
very much confined. Given the geological 
. make-up of the atolls, the available habitable 
land area almost invariably consists of small 
and low. sand-cays, prone to environmental 
influences such as aggrading and degrading 


shorelines, exposure to cyclonic surges and 


tidal- waves. Other environmental 


constraints regulating the. size of a ` 


population on a given island (the carrying 


l capacity of the island) are the existence and 


extent of groundwater lenses and the 
pedological make-up, governing whether 
cultivated plants other than Pandanus and 
coconut palms could be grown successfully. 
Only very few islets within each atoll 


fulfilled these requirements and could be 


used on a permanent basis; other islets were 


‘often used as extended outlying gardens or 


seasonal/temporary fishing camps. 
Traditionally, that is without the- import of 


‘food sources from outside the Marshall 


Islands, atolls of the southern Marshalls had 


“a higher carrying capacity than the northern 


ones, a distribution which coincided with 

precipitation.” 
The wellbeing and dinei the 

successful survival of an atoll population 


` depended on the availability. of food not 


only during times of normal seaSons, with 
recurrent food shortages because some food 
was "out of season", but also — and more 
importantly — during: climatic extremes, 
like tidal waves and typhoons and their 


` after-effects such.as devastated landscapes. 


Whereas protein resources, in kind of fish 
and shellfish, were relatively abundant at - 


, almost all times, carbohydrates were 


restricted. Food stuffs remain edible only 
for a short time, especially in a tropic 
environment: such. as that of the Marshall 


Islands. Even though staple foods, as the 


name implies, could be stapled and hoarded, 
such as bwiro (fermented breadfruit), this 


' could be done only for a limited time. 
: Therefore the amount of food available at 


any given time was limited by the pM 
factors: 


i) wodini of the island or atoll 
ii) amount of food stored for times of 
food shortages 
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iii) size of the population . 


- . Of these factors the productivity of the - 


island/atoll could be influenced by. the 
people only in an very limited manner. 
Fertilising the soil by bringing in pumice 
. and leaves was practised. The amount of 


' .food stored: for times of food shortages:was 


limited.by the productivity of the island and 
by the effort put into preparing and storing 
it. But even if as much food as possible was 
actually: stored, the population could and 
‘would reach a ceiling limit beyond which 


people could no longer be satisfactorily fed. l 
Once this ceiling had been reached it meant - 


that each additional person to be fed meant 
less food for Seeypne else. 


Population Control as Means Pu 


Survival . 


. Given these constraints, it is obvious 
that a. human population could not be 
allowed to grow in excess of the carrying 
capacity of the island/atoll, if the survival of 
the group as.a whole should not be 
imperiled. There are a number of means to 
control population growth such as sexual 
taboos, abortion, killing the offspring 
` (infanticide), killing the old (geronticide) 
and killing strangers (genocide). In the 
following I will discuss. the economic 
constraints of. having a-large number of 
children and will then. investigate the 
traditional methods to limit the number of 
offspring. - This includes a discussion of 
contraception, child ‘spacing, abortion, 
infanticide, adoption, infertility and outward 
migration. I will clearly focus on intentional 
methods of population control. Accidental 
influences, such as typhoons!* and.dispersal 


during voyaging,!9 as well as other causes of 
death such as suicide,? murder?! capital 
punishment? and burial with chiefs23 shall 
be excluded. - . f 

` The traditional Marshallese custom 
provided for several. methods of population 
control.. The following.is based on 
contemporary ethnographic sources and 
government documents, as well.as. 
descriptions from the early European visitors . 
to the Marshall Islands. l 


| Abstinence/Constraint 


Abstinence was to be obeyed on various 
occasions, although these, on the whole 
cannot have contributed substantially to the 
control.of population: If a marriage partner, .. 
usually the woman, became sick and needed 
to be treated, then both the other partner and. 
the treating medical person have to abstain 
from intercourse for the duration of the 
treatment.*4 The woman was rubbed with 
the sap of: the kedak plant (Allophyllus. 
timorensis)* making her untouchable for 
sexual ‘intercourse.* If an irooj had died, 
the undertaker was. ‘not allowed to have 
intercourse for considerable period of time.” 
Also, no intercourse occurred during ` 
menstruation.“ Menstruating women were 
ostraciséd and had to live in special small : 


menstruation huts, erected some distance 


away from the house. "us 
FORI PON 


Tt appears that effective" contraception 


. was not ‘widely practiced. The sources 


available are not very detailed on the topic, — 
but some information could be collated. No - 
information on pre-intercoursé contraception 
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. could be obtained from the available sources 
and appears that no methods of 


` contraception were known. There is an- 


. Obscure reference in Erdland that the male 
. removed his sperm in an "artificial manner", 
; after i intercourse. 30. f 


CM Spacing. n 


The information on potential child’ 


spacing as a method of population control is 


very disparate... Finsch mentions that a - 
woman was not permitted to have sexual . 
. intercourse with her husband (or any other 


male) for four weeks ,after having given 


birth.?! According to Erdland, however, the 
. husband was requested:by custom to have 
_ the sources consulted. ' It appears, however, 


sexual intercourse with his wife a few days 
after she gave birth.?? If he did not comply, 
then any other male had the liberty to have 
intercourse with the lady in question, and 


that for à considerable period of time.” 


Extended periods of lactancy are reported.” 


The mother commonly breastfed: a child. . 


. until it-was two or three, sometimes even 
four years old.** Children of irooj .were 


often breastfed by their mothers and by other _ 


women until they were seven, eight or even 
ten years old. Children are often handed 
around and breastfed by women other than 
their own mother. Erdland even reports that 


some women with an excess of milk filled it 


into bottles and sent it to other women. 


Abortion 


“en on the disposition of tlie : 


marriage partners a child was either kept or 
removed. Abortion was not seen as murder, 


as the foetus did not count as a human . 
being.% According to Erdland abortion is 


‘among young couples.?* 


|véry common among young unmarried girls, 
Since a child born out of wedlock was "child 
‘born at the wayside" (ajeri iturin ial).37 
Married. couples; however, attempted to 
have at least one child; abortion is said to 
have been rather uncommon among them. 
Krämer & Nevérmann mention that abortion 
was common among unmarried girls and 
Abortion was 
.effected by the means of massages,?? 
‘conducted with the hands and/or bottles and 
aided by hot baths. 40 . 


| Infanticide 


The opinions on the occurrence and 
frequency of infanticide vary. widely among 


that only newly born babies were killed.*! 
The first reference to infanticide comes from 
Adalbert von Chamisso and Otto von 
Kotzebue, who visited the Marshalls in 
1816. Both report that on islands of the 


Ratak chain but not on islands of the Ralik 


chain, the number of children was limited. 
Only the first three children were tolerated, 
while the fourth and further children were 
buried alive. Exception : was made only for 
children of the irooj.42 Chamisso quoting a ` 


‘Marshallese, Kadu of Wotje, mentions that 


. the infanticide took place because: of the 
want of food.43 ! 
The situation may have had ly 


changed i in the: 1880s, as the references are 


no longer unequivocal. Hemsheim mentions 
that in the earlier days (pre-1880s) not more 
than two children were tolerated, possibly, 
as he puts it, because for the want of food.“ 
But even in the 1880s,-he mentions, more 
than two children are uncommon. Hager 
mentions that infanticide of every fourth and 
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subsequent d child had not been practised "for 
years" and that it had been, anyway, only 
common in the Ratak chain. A German 
. government report on the.conditions in the 
Marshall Islands one year after the 
Marshalls had become a German colony, 
however, mentions that "the Tony members 
` attend to abortion."46 

- Erdland reports the .occurrence 
infanticide only in periods of extreme food 
shortages or outright starvation," as well as 
when the people were on a flight during 
times of war.4 Therefore, Erdland presents 
(or interprets) infanticide as an expedient 
method to remove a burden on an adult 
population in times of dire need, such as 


Starvation or war. Erdland mentions.that . 


even the oldest islanders interviewed by him 
did not know of a law or rule. n kill every 
third child.” 
Krämer learned in 1910 that newly born 
children. were buried. alive only in case of 
starvation.9?' According. to A. Brandeis, 
newborns were placed on a raft and pushed 
out to sea in case of starvation. If someone 
rescued a child buried alive, it belonged to 
the rescuer.52 
Handicapped children, were. systemat- 
ically eliminated, again, as Erdland puts it, 
because they were regarded as a burden to 
society.5*: Infants and newly borns were 
commonly buried alive on the beach.55 
According to brandeis, it was also known to 


sea.. l 
Population decimation 

The systematic killing of a certain 
number or class of people in times of need is 


not reported in the sources. Mentioned, 
however, is that when expedient, such 


place babics on a raft and push them out to 


measures could be adopted ad hoc, usually 
killing strangers: the atoll Likiep had been 
severely hit by a cyclone in the 1840s, as a 
result of which the people.of Likiep were 
starving and living of grasses, weeds and 
fish. People from Mejit, who had been 
washed ashore at Likiep, were killed in 
order not to unnecessarily increase the 
number of people to be fed.57 At times of 
war, all high-ranking5* prisoners. of war,*? 
commonly with the.exception of young 


. girls, were killed;® the common method was 


to drown them in the lagoon.*! In later times 
— of greater affluence — such people were 
Opp enslaved. -` 


Changes i in Attitude Since. Last 


. Century 


The parameters governing the number of 
children changed very significantly during 


‘the last quarter of last century. The | 


missionaries introduced Christian principles 


, and European traders introduced the concept 


of money. The power of money as a . 
storageable, though inedible staple was 
readily recognised by the Marshallese. Not 
only could one obtain goods desired, but one 
could. also buy food — if one was privileged 
and could obtain/eam money. in the first 
place. d $ ; 

- Erdland quotes an instance of a woman 
from Jaluit Atoll.63 She had already eight 
children and upon asked whether she would 
like to "complete the dozen" answered that ` 


.She intended to do so. Her argument was 
: that her oldest was already eaming money 
‘and that she would be a rich woman by the 


time all her children were grown up. The 
number of children seemed to have become 


‘a question of. the. societal standing of the 
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parents and therefore of their affluence in 
food. According to Erdland the number of 
children among irooj was often excessive as 
the irooj could have six to ten women.# 
Little has changed since then. Today a 
large number of children is still seen as an 
asset, as an insurance for the future. The 
teachings of the missionaries and the ethics 
of the Christian Church meant that 
population growth became unbridled. It 
took some time for this to show effect, 
especially as introduced Western epidemic 
illnesses, such as influenza, an infertility 
caused by an exorbitant high rate of syphillis 
caused a temporary reduction in population. 
The situation had been remedied during the 
time of the Japanese administration (1914- 
1945) and with the onset of unlimited 
outside food supplies and goverment wages 


as result of the U.S. occupation (1945-86) © 


the population grew at an ever faster rate. 
The population level in.1958, the first post- 
World War II census had been less than 
20,000, while in 1988 it was over 43,000 
and today is expected to be around 48,000. 

In view of these figures and the 
projected growth rates, population control 
has become a necessity. In traditional times, 
there was only so much food to be grown — 
SO population growth was controlled; today 
there is only so much food to be bought with 
the money earned. Yet a number of 
population control programmes, all relying 
on public education, have foundered or have 
run into problems in convincing the 
populace of the need and the appropriateness 
of population control. One of the major 
arguments against control brought forward is 
that population control violates custom, that 
it is not Manit in Majol. 

AS this paper has shown, such a notion 


is a fallacy. Such a notion is a reflection of 
what is seen in contemporary culture as 
traditional: the custom at the turn of the 
century, already heavily steeped in the 
expectations and rules of the German 
Colonial authorities and the Christian ethics 
and teachings. 


Conclusions 


A variety of potential population control ` 
measures were practised in the Marshall 
Islands, such as abstinence/constraint, 
contraception, abortion, infanticide and 
extended lactancy, Most of the methods 
have only been cursorily mentioned in the 
literature without attracting any greater 
attention as population control measures. 
The only two methods where some sort of 
uneqivocal consensus exists in the sources 
are the extended lactancy, commonly 2 to 3 
and up to 4 years, and the infanticide of 
newly borns from the third or fourth child 
onwards. Abortion of foetuses apparently 
happened but not on a systematic basis. It 
appears that young couples did not want to 
burden themselves early on with offspring. 
But even if an unwanted child was born it 
could be given away for adoption. 

The only-more or less-efficient methods 
from the point of controlling population 
growth were the extended lactancy and the 
infanticide. While the former may have had 
its roots in the expediency of mother's milk 
and relative unavailability of other child 
food, the latter.seems to have been borne out 
of the need to reduce population numbers 
and thus pressure on food resources. In case 
of abrupt occurring food shortages, such as 
in times of typhoon destruction, strangers 


and other "unwanted elements" such as... . 
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prisoners of war were killed. .For long-term 
.. control of population numbers the killing of 
‘newly borns, to whom so far only little food 
had been invested, appears more sensible 
than to kill older children or even the old 
people, who were sources of knowledge. 
While it is the fundamental belief of the 
Historic Preservation Office that. the 
traditions and skills of the old have a lot to 
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offer to a modem society, we do not believe 
that the modem Marshallese society should 
go back to the days of infanticide and killing 
of castaways and strangers. But as we have 
shown, it was Manit in Majol to control 
population growth. Doing so meant and 
again means to ensure the weil being of the 
Society as a whol 
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Ibid. — It is of interest to note that in the traditional Marshallese culture is apparently no room for 
sexual dimorphism in the decision which of the sexes should be killed. It seems that both boys 
and girls were treated and killed alike. In ordet to keep down the number of mouths of feed such 


. a policy is sensible but expensive on lives. A policy to kill only the girls from the third one on 


would also keep the population numbers from growing out of hand, however, without imperiling 
the successful survival of a population in case voyaging canoes become blown off course and 
perish. Given the lack of reliable sex-recorded census data until 1912 we are ill informed about 


. the biological representation of the sexes. The German Colonial census of 1912 shows a sex ratio 
. of men to women of 110.2:100 among adults.» 15 years and a ratio of 1152:100 among children 
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was more stationary and a duel-like fight eet the major haie, often deaig pani 
the winner. 


-Erdland, Wörterbuch page 187; Krämer & Neyennam 1938 page 203; Exceptions seemed to 
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Matsuo Basho and the Development of Haiku 


- Kent G. Sieg 


The Genroku era has been described as a 


period "when urban society in Japan had: 
reached a peak of material prosperity anda | 


blossoming of the arts: was enjoyed by the 


' Fumiko Fujikawa has. explained. 


citizens" and a time when:"the arts began to` . 


be geared toward ordinary men and women, 
and a widening of the horizon of the city- 


dwelling samurai": occurred.! The historic’ - 


rise of a wealthy merchant class impacted 


upon the arts when the bourgeoise began to 


crave for and involve themselves in drama, 
literature, and painting. > These pursuits 
_ became removed from the exclusivity of the 


imperial and shogunal courts, and the arts . 


thén started to reflect aspects of the lives of 
ordinary folk. Indeed, this is. evident in 


Chikamatsu's: rousing plays of romantic. 


love, Saikaku's townsmen and erotic studies, 
and the ukiyo-e of Moronobu and other 
commoners, ' 

'. But the most prominent literary fidis 


lonely wanderer, a nihilistic misanthrope, a 
happy humorist; an enlightened sage."? 
Moreover, Basho was an innovator, scholar 
"Not just- 
living, but the art of living well was Basho's 
goal.. He was eager to discover a new 
dimension of poetry, a new technique, which 
the great men of the past had failed to ` 
obtain." There was much more to Basho's 
work than mere style, though. ‘He has been 
acclaimed as one of the great. Japanese 
poets, according to R. H. Blyth, "not only 
for his creation. of a new form of human - 
experience, and the variety of his powers ... 
(but for) an all-around delicacy of sympathy 


which makes us near to him, and him: to us 


.. what Thoreau calls homliness. "4 It is this 


E familiar quality that has.made Basho 


: cherished from his own | time down to the 
. present. 


.of the Genroki period was Matsuo Basho. . 
: haiku. -The haiku was a seventeen syllable 
: poem following the pattern 5-7-5. An 
: appropriately-done haiku demanded a bright 


Perhaps no other Japanese poet has enjoyed 


such a lasting reputation. More than just. 


being a lyrist, Basho probed " into the reality 
of life" and could appeal to a wide variety of 
tastes by being all of "a town dandy, a 

youthful dreamer, a Buddhist recluse, a 


Basho's vehicle for success and iion 
was the short poetic form known as the 


wit. The haiku has-a. complicated but . 


interesting evolution. The tanka (now called 
waka) was a favored short poem in the: 
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Heian days with five lines and elegent 
rhythmn. From tanka, a linked verse known 
as the renga was developed in which one 
person wrote the triplet and another added 
the couplet. The rising merchant class in the 
17th century began to take an interest in a 
lighter version of the renga. The haiku 
(Aokku) was the opening for these forms 
known as haikai or renku, which were often 
humorous. The haiku has retained this 
introductory nature by being open-ended and 
unfinished in nature. Basho, though, made it 
an independent poetic form. Haiku, being 
incomplete, do. not.deal with intricate 
concepts, but do illustrate feelings which 

"refuse to be conceptually dealt with, and 
(thus).a kaiku is not the product of 
 intellection."5 As a result, it grasps only the 
' essence- -of-a mood, and. does.so through a 
point of.contrast. A writer of haiku "must 
seek to create an effect, capture a mood, or 
bring about.a sudden and sharp insight into 
the truth of human existence."$ Haiku "are 
not isolated instances of lyricism, but cries 


of their occasions, of. some one intently . 
passing through a world, often arrested by: 


` the momentary nature of things." 

In addition -to creating a- truly 
independent poetic form, Basho freed his 
mode of poetry from the frivolousness of the 
Danrin school. While' freer than earlier 
poetry schools; the Danrin "was itself 
seriously restricted by the fact that its 
followers concentrated mainly on.clever 


word-plays,.allusions, and references to- 


current fads and fashion." Basho's writing 
rose above this. The essence of his. haiku 


can best be seen in the following anecdote.? 


Basho's pupil Kikaku created the following 


haiku after watching dang a ina. 


field: - 


_ "Moreover," 


Red dragonflies! | 
Take off their wings, _ 
- And they are. pepperpods! 


Basho remonstrated that this effort was not 
haiku and substituted the following 
recitation of it: à 


Red pepperpods! 
Add wings to ‘them, 
And they are dragonflies! 


For Basho, the aaiku was a means of 
expressing his deepest emotions by way of 
an internal comparison with nature. 
according ; to the Japanese 
scholar Asataro Miyamori, "Basho discarded 


. the time-honoured usage of joining verses 


by the relationship of content and words, . 


. and originated a new process by taking into 


consideration what he calls utsuri or ‘smooth 
transition; that is, he aimed at keeping 
harmony between verses in taste and 
dignity. ^10 

: This harmony was rooted d in | Zen. Zen 


Buddhism exerted a strong influence upon . 


Basho's haiku: In Zen and. Japanese 
Culture, Daisetz Suzuki described Zen as an 
attempt "to gain an inner experience which 
is to take place in the deepest recesses of 


_ one's being;" in other words "an appeal to an 


intuitive mode of understanding."!! Satori 
(enlightenment) is Obtained not through 
conceptual knowledge: but through an 
appreciation of the significance of life. 

‘In. application to the haiku, the Zen spirit 
of conveying the author's true inner feelings 
over: concepts must be reflected . in the 
finished three line work. -As Suzuki insists, 
"Haiku, like Zen, abhors egoism... the. 
product of art must be entirely devoid of 
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artifice or ulterior motive of any kind."!? 
Zen in this sense is the essence of arts such 
as haiku. As Blyth purported, Zen and haiku 
had a sameness; in Zen, the "doer is the 
deed" while in haiku the "meaning is the 
sensation ... the two entirely different things 
that are joined in sameness are poetry and 
sensation, spirit and matter, the Creator and 
the Created." Never did Basho impart onto 
inanimate objects or animals human 
characteristics, like an angry wave, as 
European poets did, for he brought out 
instead the innate qualities of the haiku's 
subject, like the whiteness of the wave. He 
described objects as they appeared in all 
their smallness, quietness, or commonness. 
As the scholar Hiag Akmakjian put it, "A 
haiku makes you aware of life by 
intensifying perception. It is experience 
made vivid, a flash of awareness."!^ Haiku 
stays close to the world that is accessible to 
the senses. 

American Zen roshi Robert: Aitken has 
minimized the degree of influence of Zen on 
the poet, however. While Basho did take 
lessons from the Zen Priest Butcho and wore 
Zen robes, he was only following the 
customs of poets at the time. It is an error 
"to claim Basho as a Zen poet in the sense 
that George Herbert was a Christian poet." 
Zen is "taken up entirely with experiences of 
the universal and the particular, with the 
recognition of their interpenetrátion, and 
with the application of such experiences and 
insights in everyday life."5 Basho instead 
did not focus on deep universal meaning but 
upon the event as it occurred in the natural 
world. Aitken gives the following Basho 
haiku as an illustration of this principle: 


A flash of lightning; 
Through the darkness goes 
The scream of a night heron. 


Applying the above statement, the heron's 
scream clearly becomes one with the 
lightning and the darkness. This is the 
image the reader gets. But the poem is not 
about concepts. The scream is not an image 
of the universe, but briefly exists as the 
universe. In fact, in this poem, Basho uses 
the Chinese ideogram goi for heron, which 
has a double meaning of ‘five degrees of the 
universal and the particular. These five 
degrees were familiar to Zen teachers and 
later incorporated into Zen philosophy. 
However, it is not Basho's intent in his work 
to concentrate on the abstraction, but rather 
to simply present a vivid example of 
experience gained from a profound intimacy 
with nature. Thus, it is the essence of Zen, © 
and not its philosophy, that appears in 
Basho's haiku. 

Human emotion, not philosophical 
pondering, was important in Basho's poetry. 
However, Westerners too often feel that 
Basho lacked the personal experience of 
love and "felt so far above it that he did not 
even consider it worthy of the 17 syllables 
of one of his haiku."!1$ True, most of 
Basho's poetry that has been translated into 
English has revealed an aesthetic Zen nature 
in which mundane and frivolous love 
feelings find little place. Yet Basho did 
have love affairs, including one with his 
lord's wife (which became the reason for his 
leaving Yoshitada's service). Also, Basho 
did leave behind quite a number of love 
poems. Guiseppe Morichini has translated 
some of these previously ignored poems, 
which are in the form of renku and not 
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haiku. Yet they do bear examination for 
their comment on Basho as a poet. 
Perhaps the best example of these is the 
following episode Bate witnessed on the 
public street: - 


The Jord TM — not to see 
has understood à 
her love: 

. (there was) a parasol that hid 
one half of her figure. - 


e 3 


Like other Basho poetry, this one speaks of a 


fleeting moment and a mood that it has 


created within the observer. The lord meets - 


his servant in the street, and then the focus 
shifts to the parasol. The contrast is 
suggestive; as Morichini says, the parasol 
"hides and it.does not hide; it speaks a 
language of. its own." Another one of 
. Basho's love poems expresses a more 
somber situation: 


As she is forbidden to write, 
'"herloveisstifled; ': 

She may perhaps find comfort 

at the window (listening to) 

the rain at night. i 


Here, a forlorn girl can, find comfort in 
nature, for "she may foster the illusion that 
she is not the only oné who suffers."!* 


Certainly Basho's mastery of: Zen _ 
introspection did not preclude him from. ` 
appreciating the simpler. buman A of 


life. . 
Scholars have: ode quite varying 
styles of interpreting Basho's poems. ‘It is 


necessary, therefore, to study. the different. 


' haiku translation styles of Japan scholars, for 
each one approached the task differently. 


- Lady Dorothy Britton, who found the use of 


some consonance-helpfül, explained her . 
method as follows:? … 


It has become customary, alas, to 
render haiku and waka in English in free 
blank versé.. To my mind this not only 
gives them a modem flavor in original, 4 
but too often makes them scem but 
trivial, formless fragments. 


Her intonations rendered a latent life onto 
the haiku. What a difference the 
punctuation has. made. for the following 
haiku: ` 


Ah më What : a time 
- Torain— the night of Harvest Moon. 
Oh, fickle northern clime! 


Corman and Susumu have used English 
approximations, on the other hand, and 
thus "admit an exactitude otherwise 


. impossible."2? They insist that they "have 


tried to maintain the feel of his sometimes 
unusual syntax, the flow and economy of his - 
language," and encourage the reader to 


. absorb the haiku at a slow pace: 


the eyebrow brush : 
So putting oné in mind of 
` the saffron flower 


This method allows the reader to aggrandize 
his own interpretations without .the 
‘commentary’ that Britton pes upon her 
trarislations. ` 

Blyth, though, insisted on exact copying. 
In his work on the history: of haiku, "the 
translations, as before, are as literal as the 
English language will bear."2! This 
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- approach falters somewhat when translating 
rather non-poetical works, such as: . 


. Spring has come, 
But moor and mountain . 
… :. Are those of the ninth day. 


To effectively translate haiku, onè must not 
only have a grasp of the Japanese but he. - 


must also be highly literate in English. 
One effort at reproducing the haiku in 
poetic form in English is that of Harold G. 


Henderson. But Henderson's translations Of 


Basho's ‘haiku are irritating to purists- 
Having described the Japanese language as 
devoid of articles and prepositions and 
containing a different grammatical form, he 
then curiously states that he will include 


these in the translation, proudly noting that . 
"supplied" more . 
important words which are implied but not, - 
‘expressed in the original." He further —— 
une the scene without absorbing it: 


his tranlations have 


compounds. this questionable .leap- by 


making all his translated haiku rhyme. 
. because, as he proclaimed, "I happen to like : 
rime in a short poem of this sort.": Also, he. - 
wants the haiku to have a rigid structure and . 


completeness; the: rhyming somehow. 


approximating the 5-7-5 syllabary of the . 


original This makes Basho's poems sound 
like they were written in a. .British 
gentlemen's smoking club: l 
Ah! First snow!: ` 
Enough to make narcissus-leaves 

‘Bend low!2 


PAR example illustrating. the need for 


cáreful translations is Basho's "Old Pond" ; 


haiku, by far his most famous. Indeed, 


Basho was to have said that it typified all his 


verses.” Miyamori's preferred translation of 
this haiku is: 


The ancient pond! : - 

A frog plunged — splash! 
While this is a literal ‘translation, Keene's 
work seems to capture the mood better. 

An ancient pond. 


a frog jumps in 
: the Sound of water. 


Keene's translation is superior because it 


. conveys the feeling of the original. Basho 


did not write splash, or plunk, but mizu no 
oto, the sound of water or, more literally, 
waters sound.. Keene.has effectively 
juxtaposed images which clearly indicate a 
quietude intensified by a sound. It is far 
superior. to Britton'$, in which the 
punctuation actually rushes the reader 


.1) Listen! a frog: A 
Jumping into the stillness 
Of an ancient pond! 


‘Other lesser examples are: 


2) The old pond is still 
a frog leaps into it 
splashing the water (Miner) 
.. the old pond- 
= afrogjumpsin . ` 
-plunk! (Akmakjian) 


3) An ancient pond; 
~ Plash of the water 
When a frog jumps in. 
(Henderson) 
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Basho's idea of contrast is more evident in 
Keene's translation than all the rest. 

This fact also is clear in the following 
haiku, translated by Keene:27 


The summer grasses- 
of brave soldiers' dreams 
the aftermath. 


W. Scott Morton's translation seemed to 
have missed the contrast that i is the essence 
of haiku: 


The summer grasses- 
of warriors' dreams - 
all that remains 


Keene's interpretation and trarislation of 
Basho's "Cicadas' Voices": is another 
example of later. compilers’ better 
understanding not of "pe but of ore 
English. It is: 


Such stillness 
The cries of the cicadas ' 
Sink into the rocks. 


Miyamori's inferior translation is: 


What stillness! The cicada's voices 
Penetrate thé rocks. ' 


The stillness of the temple area where this 
was written was overwhelming. Yet such 
stillness, in all fairness to Miyamori, is not 
overpowering, as his exclamation mark 
insists. Rather, it is all-engrossing, but not 
in a dynamic sense. Perhaps the best 
translation is by Hiag Akmakjian, in his 
book on the art of the haiku. It reads: 


- Stillness everywhere; 
the cicada's voice ` 
pierces rocks 


Overall, it is much better to leave the haiku 
open-ended, and without any punctuation, so 
that the translator does not impart his own 
subjectivity to Basho's haiku and distort the 
intended mood. ' 

Basho's haiku évolved coneorsitintdy 
with own life experience. Born in 1644 at 
Ueno in ‘Iga han of a low-ranking samurai 
family, he began service to a local daimyo 
by 1656. According to the scholar Ueda, 
Basho seemed to have developed a bond 
with the young lord which manifested itself 
in the production of numerous haikai. Upon: 
this lord's premature death, Basho resigned 
his service and began roaming, settling 
ultimately in Kyoto, since his "future as a 
samurai became exceedingly clouded upon 
the death of his master." 

: After study in Kyoto, Basho gradually 
gained a reputation in poetry: By.1672, 
Basho had compiled’a book of haikai 
entitled The Seashell Game which was the 
result of a poetry contest judged by Basho 
himself. The reception accorded his brilliant 


. Critical commentary encouraged Basho to 


become a professional poet. Basho 
proceeded to write renku under the 
pseudonym of Tosei and to judge a number 
of poetry contests. 

Basho then settled’ into a permanent 
home at Edo. To earn a living, he accepted 
a position for a time as superintendent over 
the construction of a water system in 
Koishikawa. It was here in 1677 that he 
planted a banana tree in front of his cottage; 
he soon assumed tlie name of basho or 
banana. .Also at this.time, he came under the 
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influence of the Zen Priest Butcho who 
encouraged the disillusioned Basho to take 
up meditation. Basho "shaved his head and 
dressed himself up in priestly garb, although 
he was not ordained, as was the custom of 
haikai poetry." Basho's literary style 
evolved to a higher level after 1678, when 
he diverged from the Danrin school. By 
1680, the beginnings of Basho's own unique 
style had occurred. ; 

In the fall of 1684, Basho undertook his 
first significant journey for spiritual and 
poetic purposes. . This journey was 
rewarding in that Basho met many 
acquaintances and produced a number of 
haiku. Basho even adopted a more tranquil 
frame of mind after this trek. Other long 
journeys did follow, and each seemed to 
mark a new climax in baslio's literary career, 
with finer and finer haiku being produced. 


A joumey in 1689 was the high point. By . 


1694, the year of his death, he had reached a 
status of reknown in Tokugawa Japan. 

Basho's poetry signified a shift to a 
deeper introspection of life's meaning in 
verse. . He employed many techniques, 
predominantly Chinese, to do so. 
Particularly, the techniques of Tu Fu, an 
early Chinese poet, had a great impact upon 
Basho's poetry after 1680.3 Tu Fu's 
'inversion technique' was copied by Basho, 
an example being 'the beard blowing the 
wind' instead of the expected opposite. The 
first indication of Tu Fu's influence was in a 
dedication to him in Basho's haiku collection 
known as Empty Chestnuts (1683). 

Tu Fu's imagery is evident in many 
selections of Basho's haiku afterward. Tu 
Fu had used 'the cries of herons' to set a 
melancholic tone in one of his poems, while 
Basho used the same rare motif in the 


following haiku:*2 


Sad as the cry of gibbons 

Sight of a child infant abandoned 
in the autumn wind, 

What does he feel? 


Tu Fu's symbolism recurs throughout 
Basho's works. Another use of the same 
metaphor was wite fish as symbols of 
rhythmic life. Basho also employed 
weeping birds and fish with tear-laden eyes 
as variations of Tu Fu's lamenting birds and 
tear-shedding flowers. 

Nowhere is this borrowing more evident 


` than in one of Basho's most famous haiku, 


which written after a visit to the scene of 
Yoshitsune's heroic death: 


The summer grasses — 
of brave soldiers' dreams 
the aftermath. 


Basho's approach here is more Zen in 
reflecting on the transience of life. In the 
following selection from Tu Fu, written after 
the destruction of his city by rebels, he 
laments the demise of order in a Confucian 
terms. The similarity to Basho's work is 


“clear below: 


Though the nation is shattered 
its hills and streams remain; 

it is spring (again) in the cities; 
grasses and trees are luxuriant. 


Thus, there is a convincing case that 
"Basho's indebtedness to Tu Fu extended 
over the entire period of his career."33 

But Basho did leave his own unique 
imprint upon haiku. His celebrated joumey 
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of 1684 from Edo to his birthplace in Iga 
province was a watershed in the 
development of his haiku. As Professor 
Donald Keene put.it, "Basho felt that the 
time had come to create a new style of 
haiku, and he was convinced that the most 
effective preparation for it was to leave Edo 
and travel through the countryside for fresh 
inspiration." Indeed, as Basho's own 
account of the journey indicated, he had 
gained an ability to give "expression to real 
experience rather than to intellectualized 
emotions."* Keene has translated much of 


Basho's record, which consists of prose 


interspersed with a multitude of haiku. 

A sampling of these masterful haiku 
indicate that Basho's experiences proved 
invaluable in his poetic development. Basho 
had left Edo on a cold autumn day with the 
following reflection: 


Whitened bones in a field — 
I see them now — at the thought 
How the wind chills my flesh. 


Basho's reaction when encountering an 
abandoned child on the road was: 


What would poets say who grieve 
For monkey say of this child forsaken 
In the autumn wind? 


The mountainous terrain of the journey was 
a great obstacle for the sickly and 
prematurely-aged Basho, who became 
extremely fatigued, and offered this morose 
line when reaching a colleague's home at 
Ogaki: | 


Joumey's end 
. And still I have not died: 
The end of autumn. 


He grieved at the death of the Abbott of - 
Enkaku Temple: 


^ „Inthe white poppy 
A butterfly tears off his wings: 
This is his keepsake. 


This melancholy is also evident when Basho 
prepared to return to Edo and had to part 
from his friend Toyo: . 


- Grief over rait: 1 
From the peony heart, the bee 


__- Struggles to the surface. 


Other haiku from this travel-book also show 
that Basho had cultured a deeper sense of 
awareness of natural beauty and a lasting 
admiration of nature. Truly, this journey 
opened Basho's eyes to the e gurrgunding 
world. 

In the spring of 1689 Basho set out on 
another trek accompanied by his companion 
Sora. This time it was a treacherous trip, for 
it went through the northern highlands, then 
along the westem coast, and finally inland at 


Lake Biwa. It was a journey of incredibly 


long duration, but most of it appeared in 
Basho's travel-diary entitled in English Back 
Roads to Far Towns (Corman), The Narrow. 
Road to a Far Province (Britton), or The 
Narrow Road to the Deep North 
(Henderson). : 

The trip was more a pilgrimage of life 
rather than an opportunity for intellectual 
revitalization. As one of Basho's translators 
has explained, the sojoumers were "visiting 
from temple to temple, seeing old 
acquaintances, places famed in history or 


. poetry or legend, touchstones for the life 


lived, the dying to come and what life 
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continues."355 Lady Britton, on the other 
hand, contended that Basho merely desired 
to follow in the footsteps of the poets Sogi 
and Saigyo who had earlier taken the same 
path.36 Regardless, Basho's account of the 
journey remains the masterpiece of his 
travel-diaries. Indeed, this work "has the 
unity of a musical composition with many 
and varied movements," which was borne 
out by the fact that the events that occurred 
were purposely changed to effect a more 
literary quality." Nevertheless, the 1689 
journal was "a record of Basho's spiritual 
quest, a quest for the ultimate beauty of 
nature and of man which had been lost in the 
contemporary ‘floating world'3* In the 
rugged terrain, Basho had found the 
subliminal beauty of untamed nature. 

The first. paragraph of the work 
described the reasons for Basho's 
wanderlust:?? 


Drifting life away on a boat or 
meeting age leading a horse by the 
mouth, each day in life is a journey 
and the journey itself home ... So 一 
when it was — I, drawn like brown 
cloud, couldn't stop dreaming of 
roaming, roving the coast up and 
down, back at the hut last fall by the 
river side. 


(Although treasured as a poet, Basho's prose 
describing the journey and the nature he 
loved is exquisite). Friends came to see 
them off, and Basho displayed last-minute 
reluctance and melancholy at the thought of 
departure in his haiku: 


Loath to let spring go, 
Birds cry, and even fishes' 
Eyes are wet with tears. (Britton.) 


(Although I prefer Corman and Susumu's 
translated version: 


departing spring 
the birds at their cries fishes' 
eyes Amida tears). — 


The two visited a multitude of shrines and 
historic places along the way. One was the 
ruins of Hiraizumi, where Yoshitsune's 
'High Fort, the Takadachi, had stood. 
There, the sojourners wept:” 


the summer grasses 
the mightiest warriors - 
dreams' consequences (Corman) © 


Only the tile on the roof of the Hall of Light 
seemed to remain to protect the ruins: 


the rains of summer 
in falling may have left ah 
hikarido (Corman) 


(All June's rainy days 
Have left untouched the Hall of Light 
In beauty still ablaze. (Britton)) 


Basho did manage to meet a variety of 
people. He was especially impressed by 
women and children; he included them in his 
journal because "women and children add a 
bit of color to tbe largely.somber beauty of 
the north." His most effective haiku of the 
log was a meeting with two prostitutes at the 
Ichiburi Barrier. These "play-giris" begged 
the travelers to guide them along the road to 
Ise., Alas, Basho and his companion were 
making too many detours and had to refuse, 
although Basho pitied them: (There are 
three good but different versions of this 
haiku) 
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1) in the same house : 
girls of pleasure also slept - 
hagi and moonlight (Corman) 
2) "Neath the selfsame roof ` 
I slept with a courtesan! like moon 
With. bush clover, forsooth. 
(Britton) e 
. 3) Under the same roof 
Courtesans, too, are asleep- 
Bush clover and the moon. (Ueda) 


In addition, Basho described other numerous’ 


other intriguing people, natural scenery, and 
holy temples dedicated.to the gods that he 
encountered along the way. ' — 
The epilogue of the piece was written by 
his disciple Soryu in 1694:42 


. In this slim volume, you will 
find prose of spare simplicity, and 
phrases of beautifully: polished 
elegence. You will find writing of 
robust, masculine strength, as well 
as touches of delicate, feminine 


grace. 
Soryu concludes with a tribute: 


Such a joumey! Such aman! A 
pity only that he turns wearirer and 
more and more white comes tinging 
his brows. 


Already by 1694, though, Basho had begun 
his final journey. At Osaka, he was 
overcome by a stomach pain. Even at the 
end, he chose to write poetry rather than to 
recite prayers. 

The writing of haiku degenerated badly 
after Basho's death. "The schools which 
clung to Basho's principles did so with 


timidity: and little perception," according to 
Lewis MacKenzie. A “blind conformity to 


.- precedent seems to have set in."43 There 


were only really two outstanding poets in the 


“Tokugawa period following Basho. The 


next great haiku: poet was Buson, who 
concentrated instead on images and 
technique, being a painter of some note and 
in fact the illustrator of Basho's 1689 travel- 
diary.. As Miyomori .explained the 
difference, "Basho sought verses in his 
mind's eye gazing at nature, whilst Buson 
endeavoured to take nature into the poetic . 
atmosphere." The other great haiku poet of 


' the Tokugawa period. was Issa. He was of 


commoner origin and, according to M. H. 
Abrams, therefore furthered Basho's task of 
bringing ‘haiku "out of the temple and study 
into fields, kitchens and country-houses."“4 
Yet none of these men were as beloved as 
Basho. "m 

Basho did influence later poets though, 


notably inspiring the "Imagist" movement 
` that flourished in England and especially 


America in the early 20th century. Ezra 
Pound, an early leader of the movement, 
continued the spirit of Basho in the 


following fa famed example:*5 


The apparition of these faces in the 
crowd, 
Pealson a wet, black bough. 


Every major tontemporary poet has felt the 
influence of Imagism. 

In his mastery of the haiku, and more 
importantly in his ability to cultivate a 
delight in the simplicity of things, Basho had 
few peers. Although his output of haiku was: 
only around a thousand of the short poems, 
these little vignettes dealt-with the most 
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important topics: life and death. They creates three to five haiku in a lifetime is a 
evoked emotion not in what one interpreted . haiku poet ... (and) anyone who creates ten 
the poems to say but in how the poems made is a master." Certainly no one mastered the 
one feel. Basho realized the importance of art of haiku better than Basho. 

his haiku, for he believed that "anyone who i 
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Hawaii's Bon Dances 


Damien P. Horigan 


As anyone who has visited the Hawaiian 
Islands knows, there is a lot more to Hawaii 
than just white sandy beaches and lush 
tropical rain forests. Hawaii's people are 
what make the place truly special. The 
islands offer visitors a unique blend of 
cultures — Polynesian, Western, and Asian. 
This gives Hawaii a cosmopolitan feel that 
turns up in everything from food to music. 

On summer weekends in Hawaii many 
local residents of all ages as well as from a 
variety of ethnic and religious backgrounds 
participate in colorful Japanese Buddhist 
festivals known as bon or o-bon featuring 
the bon ceremony (urabon-e in Japanese) 
followed by the bon dance (bon' odori). 

Part spiritual and part secular in nature, 
bon is not only a symbol of the rich heritage 
of Japanese-Americans, but also a 
contemporary celebration of life as well as 
death which is at once solemn and joyous. 
Indeed, in Buddhism this makes sense 
because birth and death are seen as actually 
being two aspects of the same thing. 

But just what is a bon dance? Those 
who saw the popular 1986 film "The Karate 
Kid Part II" caught a glimpse of bon dancing 
towards the end of the movie. Though the 


^ 


story was set in the southern Japanese island 
of Okinawa, most of the film, including the 
bon dance scenes, was in fact filmed on 
Oahu, the island on which Honolulu is 
located. 


Origins of the Bon Dance 


The bon dance's roots go far back 
beyond Japan. The legend of the first bon 
ceremony can be found in a Buddhist 
scripture, which apparently was called the 
Ullambana-sutra in Sanskrit. (The original 
version has been lost). The scripture is said 
to have been translated into Chinese by a 
scholarly Indo-Scythian monk named 
Dharmaraksa (266-317 A.D.) who reputedly 
knew thirty-six languages. A few centuries 
later the Ullambana-sutra was also 
translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan and 
then into Mongolian. 

The legend described in the Ullambana- 
sutra goes something like this: One of the 
Buddha's ten closest followers, 
Maudgalyayana, learns that his mother has 
been reborn in the nasty realm of the hungry 
ghosts where spirits are constantly hungry 
and thirsty, but are unable to fulfill their 
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longing for sustenance — a powerful 
metaphor for the reality that we in this life 
are likewise unable to realize our countless 
desires. 

At any rate, being a filial son, 
Maudgalyayana wants to save his mother. 
He then asks the Buddha what to do. Moved 
by compassion for the suffering of both 
Maudgalyayana and his mother, the Buddha 
explains how Maudgalyayana's mother is 
reaping the bad effects of her karma. He 
goes on to instruct Maudgalyayana to make 
offerings of food and drink to the monks at 
an auspicious time — the end of their 
intensive rainy season retreat which was set 
to fall on a full moon which works out to 
about late October or early November. In 
China this was transformed into the end of 
the summer retreat period which also ended 
on a full moon i.e., the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month of the Chinese calendar 
which occurs in late August or early 
September. 

Maudgalyayana follows the Buddha's 
instructions and learns that his mother has 
been released from her sufferings. 


Maudgalyayana then dances for joy. Hence, 
the scriptural basis for the dancing element 
of the ceremony. 





From a historical viewpoint there is still 
much that is not certain about the 
development of this festival. Although the 
legend of Maudgalyayana is Indian or 
perhaps Central Asian in origin, the area in 
which bon has had the greatest impact is 
East Asia. In China, where there was 
already a native tradition of "ancestor 
worship," the ceremony is said to have 
become popular due to the influence of a 
northern Indian monk named Amogha (705- 
774 A.D.). Like Dharmaraksa, Amogha was 
a renown translator of Buddhist literature. 
He is credited with having published 108 
works during his career. 





From China, the bon festival spread to 
some of the Middle Kingdom's neighbors 
namely, Vietnam, Korea, and Japan 
including Okinawa. Each culture has its 
own national, regional, and even sectarian 
variations on the ceremony. Still, it is in 
Japan where the celebration today is perhaps 
most popular and more colorful than 
anywhere else in East Asia. And, it is only 
in the Japanese tradition that one will find 
the community-based folk dancing part of 
the festival. Incidentally, in Korea one can 
observe ritual dances performed by monks at 
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a few of the larger temples during major 
Buddhist holy days, but such dances are 
quite different from Japanese bon dancing. 


Bon Dancing in Hawaii 


Organized Buddhism spread to Hawaii 
in the nineteenth century with the first major 
waves of Chinese and Japanese immigrants. 
Most of the early Japanese immigrants had 
come to work on Hawaii's sugarcane 
plantations. The first local bon dances were 
held in plantation camps. As the Japanese 
moved into towns and cities, they brought 
bon dancing with them. 

Over the years bon dancing in Hawaii 
has evolved somewhat differently from what 
was originally imported from Japan. One of 
the most welcomed innovations has been 
that instead of celebrating the bon ceremony 
on only one day or for a period of a few days 
as is done in Japan, an entire bon dance 
season has been created. Each weekend, 
from around mid June until the end of 
August or beginning of September, dances 
are held at different temples in various 
locations on each of the major islands. So, it 
is possible to go on a sort of bon dancing 
circuit which is exactly what some 
enthusiasts do. 

Typically, a bon dance at a given temple 
lasts for two nights — generally Friday and 
Saturday. Each night's dance is proceeded 
by a short Buddhist memorial ritual inside 
the temple's main hall that begins around 6 
or 7 PM and lasts about half an hour. 
Anyone may attend the ritual, but it should 
be remembered that one is observing a 
genuine religious service which involves 
people's love-ones — especially those who 
have died within the past year. 


Once the solemn part of the evening is 
over, people leave the main hall and head 
toward the yagura, or two-storied bon dance 
towar, which is normally set up in the 
temple parking lot. Because the parking lot 
is being used, most people must park on 
nearby streets. 

When a live number is featured, the 
musicians, armed with a variety of flutes and 
percussion instruments, perform on the 
second level of the tower although the big, 
double-headed barrel drum (odaiko) is 
played on the ground at the foot of the 
tower. When a recorded song is played, this 
is often done from inside or just next to the 
lower part of the tower. All dances circle 
the yagura. While a few of the dances have 
clear religious themes, most are actually 
secular folk dances. 





The dancing usually begins within a few 


minutes after the end of the service. In the 
meantime, there are always food booths that 
serve delicious island treats like "shave ice" 
(flavored ice which is similar to a "snow 
cone"), a type of local noodles called 
"saimin," and Japanese barbecue beef. 
(Most Buddhists in Hawaii are not 
vegetarians). More American fare is usually 
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available in the form of hot dogs and soda. 

If you want a special souvenir, there is 
usually another booth selling inexpensive 
tenugui — the small hand towels that bon 
dancers wear around their necks until it's 
time for the towel to be used for a particular 
dance such as Yagi Bushi. The designs on 
tenugui usually vary somewhat from temple 
to temple. 

The musicians tend to belong to a 
particular bon dance club. On Oahu the best 
known outfit is the Honolulu Fukushima 
Bon Dance Club which performs at 
numerous temples. The club is named after 
Fukushima Prefecture, a part of Japan from 
which many of the early Japanese 
immigrants hailed. 





The dancers are usually made up of 
members of the host temple, members of 
other temples, and even some non- 
Buddhists. Occasionally, groups of tourists 
from Japan attend bon dances as well. 
Generally, each host temple will have a 
couple of practice session for its members 
during the week before the dance to learn 
new dances or to reacquaint themselves with 
old favorites like /wakuni Ondo, featuring 
frequent "hand turns," and Tanko Bushi, 


which depicts coal mining. 

In order to join in the actual dancing, 
most temples have a traditional dress code 
that encourages people to at least wear a 
short happi coat. Serious bon dancers often 
favor a full kimono. However, at some 
temples it is possible, especially latter in the 
evening when things become more informal, 
for people without Aappi coats to join in on 
the fun. 

Bon dances can end as early as 10 PM or 
run past midnight depending on the location, 
the weather, and perhaps the mood of the 
key participants. 

In addition ot regular bon activities, 
certain temples of the Jodo sect hold 
beautiful toro-nagashi which are rituals 
during which lanterns are floated on the 
ocean. The Haleiwa Jodo Mission, located 
in the picturesque town of Haleiwa on 
Oahu's North Shore, is especially famous for 
its toro-nagashi. 


Finding Bon Dances 


Host temples typically have banners by 
their gates announcing upcoming dances. 
The dates and places for upcoming bon 
dances can also be found in local English 
and Japanese language newspapers in either 
the "culture" or "religion" sections. The 
addresses and telephone numbers for the 
temples listed can be located in the Yellow 
Pages under the heading "Churches — 
Buddhist." If all else fails, one can contact 
the Honpa Hongwanji Hawaii Betsuin, 
which is Honolulu's largest temple. They 
will have basic information on most Oahu 
bon dances. 

Finally, bon dances/ceremonies are 
sometimes held away from temples as a part 
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of cultural festivals. The annual "Matsuri in Similarly, Waikiki's Ala Wai Canal is the 
Hawaii" which takes place in Kapiolani Park site of a toro-nagashi that is usually held in 
near Waikiki is a good example. This ^ August. 

festival usually takes place in June. 
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Better Late Than Never: 
French Explorers Freycinet, Duperrey, 
and D'Urville in Micronesia 

in the Nineteenth Century - 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


In 1764, after the Seven Years' War of 
1756-63, the French government seriously 
began to sponsor overseas expeditions, 
primarily to gain prestige, to aid science, and 
to obtain whatever land masses they 
happened to find. When compared with 
Spain who inaugurated Pacific exploration 
with Magellan's circumnavigation in 1519- 
22, France was a late-comer to Pacific 
exploration, still, by the end of the 18th 
century more than 100 Frenchmen had 
circumnavigated the globe.! 

Following the Napoleonic Wars, France 
vigorously picked up her competition with 
her old rival England and sought to surpass 
her in the Pacific in commerce, science, 
navigation, and missionization. The 
decision of the French government to foster 
such activity was based also on the growing 
rich literature coming out of the European 
experience in the Pacific which romanticized 
Pacific islanders as "noble savages." In 
addition to English accounts such as 


Hawkesworth's bestselling Voyages, first 


published in 1773, this literature included in 
French the history of the Marianas by Le 
Gobien, published in 1700, arid Barbinais' 
account of his Pacific trip in 1716, which in 
turn was recounted by Charles de Brosses 
who coined the term "Polynesia" in his 1756 
history of Pacific explorations.” 

Influential European readers of noble 
savage accounts in this period included the 
French encyclopedist Denis Diderot, and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the philosophical. 
godfather of the American and French 
revolutions. In their writings, Diderot and 
Rousseau pictured Pacific islanders as 
"children of nature" who were all free and 
equal through inalienable "natural rights." 
They held up this ideal — however invalid it 
was in reality in the Pacific — as a model of 
popular sovereignty to replace the 
absolutism of hereditary kings as the source 
of governmental authority.? Thus, in a small 
and indirect way the Mariana Islands along 
with other Pacific islands may have 
contributed to the American and French 
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revolutions led by disciples of Rousseau. 
Eventually in the late 20th century 
descendants of Chamorro would cite the 
European concept of the natural right of all 
peoples to self-determination as justification 
for independence of Guam from American 
sovereignty. 

With regard to Micronesia, particularly 
Guam and the Marianas which will be my 
focus, French scientific voyages made some 
very significant contributions. Louis C.D. 
de Freycinet collected scientific data 
between 1817 and 1820. Dumont 
D'Urville's several voyages to the Pacific 
with his colleague Louis I. Duperrey 
between 1820 and 1840, produced 23 
volumes of new scientific data on Oceania. 

Other French explorers came earlier, a 
couple of whom are of special note. On 27 
September 1772, a French expedition which 
is referred to as Crozet's voyage anchored in 
Apra Harbor, Guam, with two small ships, 
. the 140-ton, 22-gun Mascarin, and the 100- 

ton, 16-gun Marguis de Castries. This 
expedition had been initially commanded by 
Captain Marc-Joseph Marion du Fresne 
when it departed Nantes in 1771. The two 
. Ships had sailed around Africa to Mauritius 
— then a French colony called Ile de France 
— and from there to Tasmania and on to 
New Zealand, which was still unexplored at 
the time. There followed disaster: at the 
Bay of Islands in northern New Zealand 
Maori cannibals massacred Marion du 
Fresne and fifteen of his men, and ate them 
all. 

The badly shaken survivors, short of 
supplies and with the Castries damaged 
from a collision with the Mascarin, sailed to 
the Marianas with Chevalier du Clesmeur as 
captain of the Castries and in overall 


command, and Lieutenant Julien Crozet as 
captain of the Mascarin. France was an ally 
of Spain at the time and the Mariana Islands 
had by then a reputation as an oasis for 
recuperation in the Pacific. The expedition, 
with 200 cases of scurvy, remained at Guam 
nearly two months while the sick recovered.* 
The visitors, as usual with French 
expeditions, took copious notes, particularly 
Lt. Crozet. His notes would be written up 
by one of the expedition's civilian members, 
Abbe Alexis Marie de Rochon; hence the 
name Crozets Voyage. Later, back in 
France, Crozet personally described the du 
Fresne massacre by Pacific islanders to 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who asked in 
bewilderment, "Is it possible that the good 
children of nature could be so wicked?" 
Crozet, as reported by Rochon, praised 
Guam's Spanish governor Don Mariano 
Tovias as a "worthy and honorable" man, 
and described Guam as a "really delightful 
abode ... studded with picturesque and 
delicious scenes." Crozet wrote that the 
"Indians (as he called the Chamorros) ... 
have allowed themselves to be 
domesticated....". The Chamorro man, he 
noted, were "slightly given to drunkenness... 
and are passionately fond of cockfighting." 
This behavior, alien to pre-contact 
Chamorros but typical of Spanish subjects in 
Manila and the larger towns in the 
Philippines, indicates the degree of 
acculturation of the Chamorros into the 
Spanish colonial ethos by the 1770s. By this 
time nearly all Chamorros were of 
generations bom since the Spanish conquest 
of the late 17th century, and the population 
of mixed ethnicity on Guam was growing at 
a rate faster than the purely indigenous. 


‘Chamorro population.5 
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During the French visit in 1772, 


Chevalier du Clesmeur, introduced several . 


edible plants to the Marianas. On their part, 
the Frenchmen took away some small 
breadfruit trees. — Like .all European 
explorers, they greatly admired the versatile 
breadfruit of the Pacific isles. The Mascarin 
and the Castries departed Guam on 8 
October 1772 for France via the Fhilibpines 
and Mauritius.$ 

By that date intellectuals in Europe were 
avid for more information about the "south 
seas" due to accounts brought back by 
nearly every expedition of exotic Pacific 
islands never seen before by Europeans. 
Such accounts had come from Louis 
Antoine de Bougainville's circumnavigation 
voyage of 1766-69, and the expedition of 
Captain James Cook in 1768-71, which was 
the first European mission to survey parts of 
the coasts of Australia and New Zealand. 

The 1770s were also years of turbulent 
revolutionary activity in the American 
colonies and in France. In this super- 
charged atmosphere in Paris an anti- 
monarchist intellectual and dismissed 
French priest, the Abbe Guillaume Raynal, 
obtained Crozet's notes (which would not be 
published by Rochon until 1783.) Raynal 
promptly incorporated some of Crozet's 
notes into an edition of a multi-volume, anti- 
colonial history he had written of 
imperialism in the West and East Indies. 
The former priest sharply criticized the 
Spaniards for decimating the Chamorro 
people, and he not only repeated Crozet's 
praise of Governor Tovias, but also held up 
the hard-working Spaniard as a model 
exception to what he described as the normal 
greedy and exploitive priests and officials of 
the Spanish empire. Don Mariano Tovias, 


he wrote, showed how tolerance and 
understanding could overcome the injustices 
imposed on indigenous peoples by religion 
and imperialism. Raynal's edition of the 
history with Crozet's information was first 
published in 1778 and became a bestseller in 
France, which was bubbling with 
revolutionary fervor. It was translated into 
English and published. in London in 1788, 
further discomforting the Spanish 
government." 

A French expedition: under the 
command of Captain Louis Claude Desaules 
de Freycinet came to Guam in 1819 on the 
350-ton corvette Uranie. This goyernment- 
sponsored expedition around the world, like 
all others from this time forward, was not for 
exploration. to discover islands — most had 
already been located by Europeans — but to.. - 
gather scientific data.. The Freycinet 
expedition had already visited Australia and 
Timor prior to reaching Guam. In Timor the: 
crew was suffering from malaria and 
dysentery, and Guam once more served as a 
recuperative oasis for sailors sick and 
battered from crossing great stretches of the 
Pacific Ocean. From Guam the expedition 
would go on to Hawaii, Papua New Guinea, 
and Australia again in a leisurely 
circumnavigation. -The voyage would end 
disastrously in 1820 when the Uranie was 
wrecked in the Falkland Islands and the 
crew had to endure severe hardships before 
rescue.® 

Aboard the Uranie was Freycinet's wife, 
Rose Pinon, as an unauthorized passenger 
whom he had smuggled aboard disguised as 
a Sailor. Also on board were two artists — 
notably the artist-author Jacques Arago — 
and a compliment of scientists. The Uranie 
anchored on 17 March 1819 off Umatac, 
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Guam, near a two-masted 40-ton brigantine 
named La Paz which belonged to Guam 
governor Jose de Medinilla y Pineda and 
was used since 1814 in place of the defunct 
Cavite supply ship for trade and 
communications with Manila. The French 
visitors remained until 5 July 1819, or nearly 
three months. 

Because of the long duration of the visit, 
and due to the usual French intellectual 
curiosity, members of the Freycinet 
expedition compiled one of the most 
thorough scientific and historical 
descriptions of Guam of any foreign visitors 
in the 18th and 19th centuries: Some of this 
information was based on the histories of 
Garcia and Le Gobien, but was greatly 
amplified by data from Chamorros and 
Spaniards on ‘Guam, particularly Don Luis 
de Torres. Don Luis kept numerous journals 
and notes that were never published, but 

which he allowed others, including 

Freycinet to draw upon for ethnological 
information of the Carolinians and 
Chamorros. Most importantly, the 
Frenchmen obtained data from interviews 
with Chamorros. Although altered by the 
passage of time since the seventeenth 
century, the traditions passed down orally by 
generations of Chamorros to the informants 
-of Louis de Freycinet are the basis of much 
of what is known of pre-contact Chamorro 
customs. 

The first thing that struck the French 
visitors about Guam in 1819 in comparison 


with other Pacific islands they had visited © 


was the great poverty of the Chamorros. 
Arago described ihe ordinary people in 
Umatac, where the French disembarked: ` 
A piece of dirty stinking cloth covers the 
women from loins to the knees. The men 


are dressed in a sort of wide trousers, that 
reached only to the middle of the thigh. 
Both, and this is nearly general, are covered 
with a disgusting, active leprosy.? 

Rose Pinon de Freycinet was more 
poignant in her description of Chamorros at 
Ypao village on Tumon Bay when Medinilla 
took the French party to visit the site of the 
first Spanish missionary's martyrdom: 

.. the strangeness, and above all the 
miserable conditions of the inhabitants 
astonished us, in view of the richness of the 
vegetation and the ease with which -healthy 
food can be obtained with little work.!? 

The lack of clothing on Guam, which 
had been noted by other visitors as well, was 
probably sue to the high cost of imported 


“European clothes and material rather than to 


the perseverance of old Chamorro ways. 
The government store was closed in: 1813 
after the rebellious colonies in Latin 
America disrupted Spanish shipping. The 
store would reopen in 1822, but in the ten 
year interval all imported products became 
unavailable or inordinately expensive. Since 
the people were required to be fully dressed 
for church, which they were required to 
attend, a small textile industry sprang up 
with looms and weaving machines to 
provide clothes. This cottage industry 
disappeared however, once the government 
store reopened, probably because it 
competed with the governors monopoly on 
imported clothes. Despite the poverty of the 
people, Arago noted that: 
Music is one of the most agreeable 
amusements of the inhabitants of the 
Mariannes [sic]; They sing the moment they 
awake, they sing during the hours of rest, 
and they fall asleep singing.!! 
The amorous Arago found the grils of 
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Guam to be among the most attractive of all 
Pacific island women. He also found them 
freely available for sex, and claimed several 
seductions. ` Arago ‘attributed the loose 
sexual behavior of thé Chamorros, both men 


and women alike, to: the casual attitudes of à 


the Augustinian fathers: 

Nowhere, perhaps, is there so much and 
so little religion as at Guam.... 
convinced that as'long as such pastors. as 
Friar Ciriaco are sent to the Marianne [sic] 
islands religion will be little honored there, 


and the morals of the people will not be in 


the slightest degree improved. ` 

Despite Arago's verdict, Ciriaco del 
Espiritu Santo, a Tagalog diocesan priest, 
would go on to serve forthirty more years in 


the Marianas until his death on Guam in. 


1849. He that time he proudly fathered six 


children by his housekeeper Juana: 


Chrisostomo, known as "Juanan Chano." 


The Chamorros retained their pre-contact - 


practice of applying distinctive — and 
sometimes humorous 一 nicknames to 
people, a custom still practiced today. 

- The ériticism of Guam's priests was 


echoed twenty years later by another French: 
visitor, Cesar Degraz, on the 1839 expedi-: 


tion of Dumont D'Urville when describing 


Father Emanuello de là Incarnacion at Agat: ` 


I have often heard-spoken concerning 
the dissoluteness of the Spanish clergy, but I 


never would believe it as openly displayed 


(as here at Guam). It is evident that the two 
women who lived with the padre liad no 
other functions than. to satisfy his passions." 

The Frenchmen noted. that the 
Hispanicized Chamorros continued much.of 
the folklore and many of the traditional 
Chamorio social customs in fandangos (pre- 


nupual festivities), funerals ahd so forth, but: 


I am 


mixed such customs with.those of the 
Spaniards and Filipinos.: An example was 
the Chamorro practice of breathing, or 
mangnigni, on the back of an older person's 
hand as a sign of respect, which appears. to 
have originated in the Philippines: 

Louis de Freycinet provided the first 


~ written account of a popular legend on 


Guam of two lovers who committed suicide 
by jumping from a towering seaside cliff — 
Puntan de los Amantes or Two Lovers Point 
— on -the north side of. Tumon Bay. 
According to Freycinet's informants, the 
tragedy took place before the arrival of the . 
Spaniards. The young man was a high-caste 
chamorri matua who fell in love with a 


‘lovely, but low-caste manachang maiden. 


Refused. permission’ to marry by their 
families because of their caste difference, 


_ they were exiled from their villages. A: baby 


was bom to them, and in despair the lovers 
left the baby in a cairn of protective rocks 
for their families to find while they jumped 
together to their deaths from the great cliff. 

. Since Freycinet's time the tale has 
changed: in the latter version the Chamorro. 
girl was betrothed by her family to a Spanish 
Captain who became enraged when he 


- learned she loved a Chamorro youth. In 


despair the two Chamorros tied the locks of. 
their long, black hair together and leaped to 
their deaths in each others arms from the 
puntan.'4 Over a century later in the 1980s a 
large, modemistic brass statue of two 
entwined: lovers was erected on Two Lovers 
Point, now a popular tourist site, but the 
foundation of the statue: was flimsy and it 
blew overin a typhoon in 1989. 

At the time of Freycinet's. visit in.1819 
Guam was in a deep economic depression as 
a consequence of.the drastic reduction of the : 


ah 
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situado the annual government subsidy. He - 


wrote. that. Guam's - economy was 


"stagnating" in a "state of torpor..." 


had fallen by 58 per cent from 605 head to 
254 in the 20 years since 1799. Other 
livestock and agricultural production in 
general had similarly declined. According 


 . to Freycinet, packs of destructive semi-wild 


dogs roamed, the island. Descendants of 
, these’ pesky animals, now, called "boonie 
dogs," still. roam free by. the. hundreds on 


Guam today, quite impervious to the half- . 


hearted attempts. of. the "Spanish, the 
American, and now the .Guamanian 
govemments to eradicate them. 

A. major accomplishment of Freycinet's 


visit.to-Guam was the first hydrographic . 


survey of the Marianas. This was-published 
in 1826 with a folio atlas by Lieutenant 
Louis I. Duperrey of Freycinet's staff. The 
survey was the basis of later Spanish maps 
and the publication of Derrotero de las Islas 
Marianas (Navigational Data for the 
Mariana Islands) by the. Spanish 


Hydrographic Office in 1863, which in turn: 


was the basis of. American maps in the early 
twentieth century. 
My final- 


French : expedition 


consideration to the Marianas was that led; 
by Jules Sebastien Cesar Dumont D'Urville ` 


in the corvette Astrolabe which remained at 
Guam for four weeks from 2-30 May. 1828, 


. anchored off Umatac while 36 seriously sick : 
„sailors recovered ashore. „He found, as had - 
others earlier, that there was a sizable . 
expatriate community on. Guam. One was. 


the port pilot, a Scot by the name of John 
. Anderson who had come with Freycinet and 


stayed, marrying Maria de Castro and 
Another | 


raising. twelve children. 


P 


number of cattle on crownlands on the island ` 


Frenchman, Juan Roberto, was iod the pilot 
of F the § govemor's ‘schooner and had married 


“a Chamorrita and had four children 


(chamorrita or chamorita originally meant a 
love song, and kantan chamorrita are 
improvised folksongs in Chamorro in 


- rhyming couplets still sung on Guam; in the 


1800s the word Chamorrita came to mean a 
young woman of Chamorro. origin). 
Another pilot, William Atkins, was English, .. 
as was the.island's only physician, Eden . 
Casey; both men also married Chamorritas 
and raised large families.5 _ 

.As in the past, Don. Luis de Torres 
briefed Dumont D'Urville on local history 
and Micronesian customs. Don .Luis was 
still the benevolent protector of the 
Chamorros and Carolinians on Guam. This 
fine Spanish officer would be quite elderly 


- ten years later when on New Years Day 


1839 Dumont D'Urville .again halted at 
Guam- in the Astrolabe, this time with an 


escort, the 300-ton corvette Zelee, on. 


another circumnavigation .that would 
penetrate the. continent of Antarctica. On 
this 1839 visit to Guam the French visitors 
remained ten- days. Two French sailors 


jumped ship top remain among.the European 


and American expatriates .一 and the 
Chamorritas — on the island,!6 
- This final voyage by Dumont D'Urville. 


in 1837-40. was among the last of the major 
` 19th century scientific expeditions into the 


Pacific that paused in the-Marianas. 

: New Caledonia, French Polynesia, and 
other areas of the Pacific south. of the 
equator, are the usual. places thought of 
when one considers France in the Pacific. 
Indeed, by the end of the 19th century 


France had annexed.the Society Islands, the 


Tuamotus, the Marquesas, the Australs, the 
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Gambiers, and New Caledonia, and had 
entered into a condominium agreement with 
Great Britain over the control of the New 
Hebrides (now Vanuatu). 

This treatment of French explorers in the 
Marianas in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is comprehensive, not exhaustive, 


the principal French visitors of the period. 
Their contributions were important 
particularly in recording scientific data and 
in making note of some of the social and 
cultural situations. While the French were 
late-comers in Micronesia for the most part, 
they were certainly, as history attests, better 
late than never. 


but nevertheless interesting and covering of 
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The Loveliest Love Story Ever Told in China 


C. H. Lowe 


Of the many pathetic tales linked with 
the Great Wall.and its high towers 
throughout the last 2,000 years, one, I 
submit, should be judged as the loveliest 
love story ever told in China. - 

A few miles eastwards from the East 
Gate of Shanhaikuan (the eastern end of the 
1,500-mile-long Wall), there is a Chinese 
temple quite worth visiting and 
remembering. First built during the Sung 
dynasty, the temple was renovated and 
expanded in A.D. 1594 as instructed by 


Emperor Wan Li. Erected in honor of a . 


young woman, the edifice was meant to 
memorialize the unmatchable and 
fathomless affection she cherished for her 
husband. The shrine in the main building 
has a statue of the celebrated lady. Hanging 
above and behind the statue, one can see a 


lacquered wood tablet with a horizontal - 


inscription of four Chinese words: Wan Ku 
Liu Fang (万 古 流芳 ) which means that her 
virtues will run fragrantly from generation to 
generation without end. 

The tempie has asyard-and in the yard: 
one can see a rock called Wong-fu-shih 
(HRA ), and on this "Husband-watching 
stone" one will notice two little footprints 


that even the ravages of time have not 
succeeded to erase. 

Who made these footprints? They were 
made by none other than the celebrated 
woman who had sat and stood on the rock 
from sunrise to sunset day in and day out for 
three gloomy years: anxiously waiting and 
watching for her husband to come back from 
the Great Wall construction job for a 
reunion. But like countless. men, women 
and even youngsters forced by the Yellow 


. Emperor and his deputy, General Meng 


Tien, to strengthen the Great Wall as 


: defense against the Hsiun-nu invaders, the 


man never had a chance to see his wife again 
and to enjoy the scenic wonders and warm 
beaches of P'u Hai Bay. He had a weak 
heart and died at the foot of a watch-tower 
not far from a sign-board which labelled 
Shanhaikuan as "The No.1 Pass Under 
Heaven" X FRW . 

Hearing the sad news, the woman at 
once rushed to the same spot where she had 
delivered food and warm winter clothes only 


:a short while earlier: to see if she could 


located and bring back the remains for a 
proper Chinese internment. Braving dusty 
storms and freezing climate, she could not 
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find anything. Day and night she cried; she 
wailed and wept until her eyes could shed no 
more tears. Then she started praying and 
begged the Goddess of Mercy for help. She 
prayed every morning as soon as she got up 
from her bed, she prayed every evening 


before she went to sleep. One night, she : 


dreamed that Heaven had indeed "heard" her 


grief. A Christian would tell her that God - 


had listened to her and answered her 
prayers. : 

Heaven came to the woman's aid at long 
last. For one early morning, the ground 
around the tower seemed to have sustained a 
few sudden shocks, resulting in the surfacing 
of a collective grave that had a squad of 


Notes 


- bodies inside. The grief-stricken woman's 


eyes brightened instantly. . With her stamina 
resurrected, she and her friends brought the 
husband home and buried him the way they 
had planned. 

As a tribute to this woman's 
unfathomable love for her mate, Chinese 
poets have written many poems about the 
tragic tale and Chinese musicians have 
composed a very popular song to foster 
Meng-chiang Ni ethics for the benefit of 


future generations. The title of this folk 


song, heard frequently in many rural areas 
and cities in. China, is Meng-chiangNü's 
wailing on the Great Wall GE ICE BOE). 


1- Chin Shih Huang (the first emperor of unified Ch'in, 221-206 B.C.) ordered General Meng Tien 
and his.300,000 soldiers to complete the strengthening of the Great Wall in eight years, and the 
' supervising “general found it necessary to conscript additional civilians and coals to help in 


the rush projèct. : 


2 There are various versions of the Meng-chiang story. For other \ veisions, see Ku  Chieh-kang 8 
. Collection of research. work on Meng-chiang Nü, published by Chung Shan University, 
Kwangchow, 1928. In Chinese: Amice » EEE > RH» HILLAY . 
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Chuang-tzu's De-Rectification of the Way 


Harry White 


In ancient China the endless disputes 
respecting the Way led Lao-tzu and. Chuang- 
tzu to conclude that the Way is 
incommunicable. To this day commentators 
continue to discover in such statements. the 
"earmarks of mystical orientations" which 
presumably indicate that Lao-tzu writes 
about the "tao in its aspect of the ineffable 
eternal” and Chuang-tzu "speaks of the 
indescribable" (Schwartz 193, 197, 217). 

Yet for two thinkers who criticized 
others for claiming to know and speak of the 
Way it would have been self-defeating to 
answer them by speaking about the Way 
themselves, and more ironic still if they 
attempted to speak of it, in obviously self- 
contradictory terms, as ineffable- and 
indescribable. One Chinese poet thought he 
Spotted such an irony when he remarked, if 
Lao-tzu says that those "who know are 
silent... How comes it that he wrote a 
book/ Of five thousand words?" (Waley, 
Poems 241). 

Chuang-tzu also wrote that "the knower 


does not say" (159*), and he said.so in well 
over five thousand words. But there really 
ought to be no mystery here because, 
whatever mystical interpretations of the Way 
subsequently developed,. tao did not 
originally indicate something mysterious 
and transcendent. The term was used to 
mean simply "the way in which anything is ` 
done" (Waley, "Introduction," Analects 30). 
For instance, throughout The. Analects.tao 
indicates no more than "the proper course of 
human conduct and of the organization of 
government" (Graham, Disputers, 13). So if 
Confucian and other sages whom Chuang- 
tzu attacks were themselves not engaged in 
metaphysical disputes, what would be the 
point of taking issue with them in those 
terms? Accordingly when Chuang-tzu 
criticizes proponents of the Way, it is not for 
their having misunderstood anything like the 
ultimate ground of existence, but for. their 
pronouncements on practical matters having 
to do with the conduct of individuals and 
govemments. 


* All citations from the Chuang-tzu, which will subsequently be identified parenthetically by page numbers only, 
come from Graham's translation, and for convenience's sake I shall write as if it were composed by a single 


author. 
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Specifically, when Chuang-tzu states 
that the "greatest Way is not cited as an 
authority” and that it "does not guide" (57), 
he is pointing out a fundamental mistake 
people make about the nature of knowledge. 
They suppose that the communication of 
propositional knowledge respecting the way 
to do something does not merely teach the 
listener something about the way, but can 
instill in him the know-how that will enable 
him to put that way into practice. That the 
transmission of practical know-how remains 
impossible is what Chuang-tzu understands 
when he says, "The Way is incommuni- 
cable" (159). 

Propositional, as distinguished from 
practical knowledge can indeed be com- 
municated, but only in the terms in which it 
is proposed. If told that Confucianism 
proposes that respect for one's parents 
defines the best way a son ought to conduct 
himself, I can learn and if need be even 
‘restate for the purposes of an examination 
the fact that Confucius taught the virtues of 
filial piety, but knowing that will not 
actually make me a good and faithful son. 
The possibility that I or even Confucius may 
have been bad sons, did not in practice know 
how to be good sons, in no way affects 
either his ability to propound the importance 
of filial piety nor my ability to learn what he 
proposed — or even, as a self-proclaimed 
Confucian sage, to propound it myself with 
the aim of being regarded by others as a 
wise person. (In fact Chuang-tzu accuses 
Confucian of "capriciously inventing filial 
and fraternal obligations" not because he 
wishes others to practice the virtues he lives 
by, but because he bids "to become wealthy 
and noble with a fief of [his] own" [236].) 
And I would in these terms be correct 


respecting the Way, not if I actually lived 
according to the Way, not if I had practical 
knowledge of the Way, but if and only if 
what I proposed way consistent with what 
Confucianism taught.. 

But even if one did actually live 
according to the Way, practically speaking, 
he still could not communicate that 
knowledge to others. The only means by 
which he could attempt to communicate the 
Way would be to try and put forth what he 
knew regarding the Way in terms of a set of 
propositions respecting the Way, and this he 
could always do if he wished to. The fact 
that "whatever you talk about is something 
else" (163) in no way prevents anyone who 
can speak or write from presuming to talk 
about the Way. Making such pronounce- 
ments is after all how the sages employed 
themselves. So even a practitioner of the 
Way with the sincerest of intentions may 
seek to translate practical knowledge 
respecting how he does something into 
propositions regarding the best way that it 
might be done; and even when this person 
speaks he would automatically and 
unavoidably be talking about something else 
because his words inevitably would be 
formulated and comprehended as 
propositional, not practical knowledge. 
Insofar as practical knowledge can be 
communicated and received only as 
"something else,” only, that is, as 
propositional knowledge which cannot be 
transformed either into or back into practical 
knowledge, practical knowledge as such 
cannot be communicated. Practical 
knowledge respecting any way can be 
communicated and comprehended only as 
propositional knowledge, which is 
practically useless. 
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Thus the true sage who does in practice 
live according to the Way realizes that "in 
saying nothing [he] says something and in 
saying something says nothing (59). Not 
because he does not know the way. He does 
know the way, and it is not for him some 
mysterious thing. But he says nothing in 
order to signify that. were he to say 
something about what.he does know 
regarding woodcutting, butchering, or living 
his life, he would in effect say nothing that 
could be practically useful for anyone who 
listened to him: The wheelwright knows the. 
way to make wheels, but "the mouth cannot 
put it into words, there is a knack in it 
somewhere which I cannot convey to my 
son and which my son cannot learn from 
me." The sages are sages because they put 
what they call the Way into words, and 
Duke Huan reads what they wrote, but 
because words cannot convey the Way, just 
as the wheelwright cannot convey to his son 
how to make a wheel, he advises him to 
ignore "the men of old and their 
untransmittable message" (140). 

The wheelwright's observations have 
far-reaching implications with respect to the 
possibilityof scientific knowledge. One 
explanation often given as to why such a 
technologically advanced civilization as 
China never developed a truly scientific 
culture is that Chinese thought tended to 
concentrate upon practical ethical matters to 
the detriment of inquiries into systematic 
logic (whether linguistic or mathematical). 
Yet to say that the knack for doing things 
cannot be transmitted means in effect that 
the practical skills and techniques one 
develops cannot be abstracted into 
knowledge. From the wheelwright's 
remarks, we might generally infer that there 


can be no set of scientific principles which 
can successfully set down and thereby 
convey in a formal way the technological 
advances which have been achieved so that 
the future application of these techniques 
can be derived by others from these 
principles. 

Even more fundamentally, Chuang-tzu's 
philosophy denies the possibility of 
knowledge itself. If for every. "that's it" 
there is a "that's not" (see the discussion 
immediately following), every change in 
point of view from one person to another 
alters our understanding of what "it" is, 
making impossible what science for one 
requires: a consistent and invariable 
external world — an intersubjectively 
agreed upon reality, knowledge of which 
may be communicated from one person to 
another because it does not alter when 
standpoints change. 

Nothing however of what has been said 
should be taken to mean that Chuang-tzu felt 
no real good could be derived from the study 
of philosophy. To the contrary, his own 
critical survey of the disputations of 
philosophers arrived at some profoundly 
interesting arguments which, as we shall see, 
Chuang-tzu defended against those 
individuals and governments that sought to 
suppress the truths which philosophy 
discovered: i 

1) The judgements, categories, and 
distinctions philosophy comes up with 
amount to completely artificial, linguistic 
inventions. Disputing about "that's it," 
"thats not," results in "crediting with 
existence what has no existence" (51): "Are 
there really It and Other? Or really not It 
and Other?" (53). The Way remains utterly 
undifferentiated, it "does not fit a name" 
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(163); that is to say, there is no reason .to 
believe it conforms to the térms and 
definitions: offered by any of the SIDA 

Philosophical schools. ` 
:2) All philosophic propositions are 
relative to specific points of view.. The 
"world has no common it for That's it’, and 
each of us treats as 'it' what is ‘it’ for him" 
(101): . What "is it. for one of them 
[Confucians or Mohists] for thé other is not, 
and what i is not i tor one- of them for De: other 

is" 62) : 
03) There is.therefore no Saudpoint 
transcending all the myriad philosophic 
positions from which any one viewpoint 
may finally be judged to be the ultimately 
correct one. "Heaven is impartial to 
everything it covers (93), and people who. 
disagree: with one another-as well as any 
third party called upon to decide:the matter 
are all unable to know where we stand” (60). 
4) No viewpoint being able to be 


' determined. -to. represent the ultimate, 


‘standard, no person can possibly possess or 
-claim to have greater wisdom than any one 
else, arid there is therefore no reason for 
individuals to revere or governments to 
reward any person for reputadly knowing 
more than any other. For.all we can tell, 
according to the Way, we are all equal in 
what we know: ‘ "If the world has no 
‘common ‘it' for "That's it and each of us 
treats as ‘it’ what is ‘it’ for- him, everyone in 
the world is as great a sage’ ‘as Yao" (101). 

5). All philosophic claims to know the 
Way-as-it-must-be-for-everyone remain 
self-contradictory because the ways of life 


are. myriad, incompatible and cannot be. 


reconciled. No reputed guide for living 
- claiming to be based upon the Way can ever 


represent the Way because there is no way ` 


which would be most appropriate for each 
and every person. - 

In themselves these conclusions could 
have been drawn by any philosopher of 
Chuang-tzu's day, given the widely accepted 
view that the distinctions which men make 
are largely if not purely conventional and 
arbitrary, (Examples appear below in the ` 
upcoming discussion of the rectification of 
names.) What distinguishes Chuang-tzu is 
not simply the depth. of his insight 
respecting matters of language and 
philosophy. What categorically distinguishes 


` Chuang-tzu is his understanding of how 
. philosophy is adversely affected by the 


motivations and ambitions of philosophers. 
For. he does not merely leave it that 
philosophers neither know nor communicate 


. the Way. He keeps pointing out that they 


persist in disputing despite the obvious fact 
that their endless disputations. consistently 
fail to arrive at generally agreed upon 
conclusions. So if the sages continue to 
dispute even though they can never agree 
upon the Way and therefore have to know 
that disputation cannot. discover.the Way, 
then, Chuang-tzu notes, what motivates 
disputation must have nothing to do with 
any desire to discover the Way. Rather 
disputation serves to discover the person or 
persons who are best at disputing: - To 
"make a name' is to clash with others, . 
‘knowledge’ is a tool in competition" (67). 
Winning an argument amounts to nothing 
more than a: purely linguistic victory which 
can assure neither the loser nor even the 
winner that the correct way has been 
discovered: "You and I have been made to — 
argue over alternatives, if it is you not I that 


. wins, is it really you who are on to it, I who 


am not? If itis I not you who wins, is it ` 
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really I who am on to it, you who are not?" 
(60). If victory in disputation can never 
establish the right Way, but only the names 
of those skilled at disputing, then the person 
who makes a name for himself through 
disputation must have been aiming from the 
first not to arrive at the Way, but at court. 
"To wish others to agree with you, and be 
displeased if they do not, is to have the aim 


of becoming superior to many; and how can’ 
anyone who makes superiority to the many . 


his aim ever be superior to the many?" (216) 
When men speak of the Way which is 
incommunicable and in effect say nothing, 
such "twittering" does have its benefits, but 
not for anyone who listens to the sages. It 
benefits the sages who claim to know what 
they are talking about. As a result of the 
honors which ancient Chinese civilization 
was beginning to bestow upon its men of 
learning not only was "to know that coming 
to be respected more than "to know how," 
but to know how to tell other that this was 
the Way and that wasn't, to present oneself 
as an authority on the Way, was fast 
becomming the surest way to attain an 
exalted position within the social hierarchy: 
"Everyone knows how to condemn what he 
judges to be bad” (210), and men "with all 
the eloquence in the world” at their disposal 
presume "to teach it to a later generation" 
and "with spreading robe and narrow belt... 
bend words and falsify deeds, to delude and 
lead astray the princes of the empire, hoping 
to get riches and honors from them" (237). 
One of the finest studies we have 
respecting the transition to literate culture, 
the Chuang-tzu, composed as it was in the 
early stages of the development of Chinese 
civilization, shows how advances in literacy 
served to establish class differences within 


the political culture of ancient China. The 
but do not know the way comes down to the 
difference between the illiterate class of 
wheelwrights, butchers, woodcutters and the 
like who do everything and actually know 
what they are doing, but can say nothing 
about it, and the emerging ruling class of 
literate elites who read, write and speak 
about the way things are done, but actually 
know nothing because they do nothing. 

The Chuang-tzu recognizes that literacy 
changes the way we think. If literacy does 
not, as some have argued, give rise to, it 
certainly gives prominence to propositional 
knowledge and abstract thinking, and by so 
doing, according to Chuang-tzu, it elevates 
literate know-nothings merely because they 
have developed a facility for formulating 
abstract general principles of conduct. They 
presume a right to rule over those who 
actually know what to do simply because the 
doers cannot give expression 'to what they 
know in the abstract terms that literate 
culture comes to value. Literacy gives 
priority to sages who "know that," regardless 
of whether they actually know how and 
places a lower estimate upon those who 
"know how" simply because they cannot 
formulate what it is they do know. 

So when Chuang-tzu says that those 
who know the way say nothing he could 
very well be commenting upon a condition 
common to illiteracy, which is that 
individuals within a predominantly oral 
culture are not given to formulating what 
they do in abstract terms. They do not do it, 
and as some students of oral culture contend, 
they cannot do it. Indeed that is what 
Chuang-tzu contends when he says that for 
them the way is incommunicable: they 
cannot in any formal way put into words 
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what it is they do. And he has no problem 
with this. Where he finds fault is with the 
presumption of the emerging literate elite 
that because they have learned to become 
adept at formulating rules of conduct they 
are actually communicating knowledge of 
the way things are and ought to be done. 
We might suppose that, perhaps more than 
anything else, this novel claim which 
literacy made possible is what inspired the 
famous rejoinder that the . Way: is 
incommunicable. 

Before the advent of literacy. there is 
never any question either that men do indeed 
know the way or.how they may readily 
demonstrate that fact to others: their 
expertise and; accomplishements. as 
wheelwrights or woodcutters has always 
served as living proof of what they know. 
That they cannot give verbal expression to 
what they know how to do is not mistaken to 
mean that they do not know the Way. 
Everyone recognizes simply. that men know 
the Way and that it is incommunicable. But 
literacy introduces uncertainty regarding 

-these matters. From Chuang-tzu we may 
assume that confusion over whether the Way 
may be communicable and over which men 
really do know the Way became a general 
problem when a new class of literate sages 
who had never actually practiced the way 
claimed nevertheless.to actually know the 
Way. simply by virtue of the fact that-they 
were able to write about it. Their verbal 
skills were misrepresented and mistaken as 
proof that they deserved greatér respect and 


higher status because they presumably.. 


possessed what illiterate meri clearly did not 
‘have, that is, the ability to communicate the 
Way, to teach others the aways in which 
things are done. 


To these philosophically groundless 
claims of the sages that they actually knew 
the Way and could guide others according to 
it and to the rewards that were heaped upon 
them for making | practically useless 
pronouncements, Chuang-tzu s criticism is 
scathing and uncompromizing: "Who are 
these people so eager to make the business 
of the empire theirs, ... so determined. to 
make other things their business?" (46) — 


who, making "a pest of oneself," insist "in _ | 


the presence of the tyrant on preaching about 
Goodwill and Duty and the lines laid down 
for us" (67). Men like Confucius who seek 
to establish their way as the Way to govern 
the empire and "engender. whatever it 
pleases [them] to call right and wrong, in 
order to lead the sovereigns of the empire 
astray and make the scholars of the empire 
lose sight of the fundamentals” (235). Men 
with "verbose phrasings and lying 
explanations" who get their "dinner without 
having to plough and [their] clothes without 
having to weave." The worst kind of ass- 
lickers: The doctor "who bursts or drains a 
boil [of the King of Ch'in] gets a single 
chariot, the one who licks his piles gets five. 
The viler the treatment the more chariots one 
gets. You [a sage with many chariots] 
wouldn't have been treating piles of course? 
What a lot.of chariots you have!" (119-20). 
To conclude from any of these remarks 
that Chuang-tzu denigrated or had little. 
respect for the pursuit of knowledge would 
involve us in another one of those paradoxes 
commentators seem satisfied with when 
reading Taoism: that a great philosopher 
used philosophy to dismiss philosophy. Just 


© the opposite I believe to be the case. The 


man who was one of the greatest free 
thinkers the world has known and whose 
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critical philosophy is second to none 
defended philosophy against the corruption 
of it brought about by the sages with their 
desire for victory, honor, status and 
appointments. 

If "the world is benighted in utter 
confusion, the blame," Chuang-tzu insists, 
‘rests on the lusters after knowledge" (209). 
In statements such as these, that describe 
thinkers as lusters," disupters as those who 
seek to become "superior to many," and 
disputation as a "tool," the point of Chuang- 
tzu's attack is directed not primarily against 
those who pursue knowledge so much as 
those who invent what they declare to be 
wisdom to advance within society. And 
insofar as such advancement frequently 
could be realized through government 
service, Chuang-tzu sought ultimately to 
defend philosophy against the corrupting 
effects which the rewards of government 
service were having upon intellectual life. 
Indeed the satiric portrait we get of 
Confucius already depicts the kind of man 
who for thousands of years in China would 
typically improve his position at court, 
throught the examination system, or the 
party system by making a name for himself 
in ways that conformed to received opinion: 
Desiring "to have his name bandied about as 
someone unique and extraordinary" (79), 
Confucius nevertheless knows better than to 
be one to go "beyond the guidelines." I am, 
Chuang-tzu has him say, "the sort that roams 
within the guidelines" (89; Op. Analects 
123: “I have transmitted what was taught to 
me without making up anything of my own. 
I have been faithful to and loved the 
Ancients"). 

"When knowledge and wisdom 
appeared, /There emerged great hypocrisy" 


(Lao-tzu 131). ‘And the long history of 
imperial China bore out the warnings of 
these writers: The rewards successive 
dynasties lavished on their appointed sages 
taught people that those whose thought and 
conduct conformed to the ways of the 
empire would be the ones the empire 
honored. For thousands of years 
government ministers demonstrated to 
everyone the benefits that could be derived 
from not thinking freely, critically, and 
honestly. "Therefore when Chuang-tzu 
derided the honors which Chinese society 
was beginning to bestow upon reputedly 
thoughtful men, it was not because he 
despised thoughtfulness as something 
dishonorable or unworthy, but because he 
recognized how rewarding men for their 
thinking did not make anyone a better 
thinker, but inevitably corrupted both the 
men and their thoughts. . 


Tzu-kao... killed his lord and stole 
his state, büt Confucius took a present 
from him. When we scorn [men] in 
theory but in practice serve them, isn't it 
too much of a contradiction having the 
facts of what we say and what we do at 
war inside our breasts? (240). 


Targeting those who sold their freedom 
and integrity to "be made captive by the 


master of a state" (119), Chuang-tzu 


deliberately described the compromise 
between government and intellectuals in 
terms like shackling, fettering or yoking that 
ordinarily identified the control and 
supression of criminals. He did so because, 
as the Robber Chih chapter makes eminently 
clear, he understood the courtly sages to be 
the true criminals whose crimes never got 
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punished because they- served to give 
. philosophic sanction to the brutalities of the 


empire: "A petty. thief goes to gaol, a great: ` 


thief becomes lord of a state, and at the gates 
of the lord of state you'll find your dutiful 
knight" (240). But above all Chuang-tzu 
described the thought of the sages in terms 
of shackling to show that government 
oppression worked in two fundamental 
ways: its punishments enslaved the bodies 
of its subjects’ while its wate enslaved 
their minds: 2 


， an -urge to - 
have his mame' bandied about as: 
“someone unique and extraordinary. ` 


Doesn't he-know- that the utmiost:man ^ S 


'. would think of .it as fecus and k 
handcuffing himself? (79) -- 

+ In thé present age thé condemned 
[are] shackled. in.cangues and stocks... 
yet it is just now. that the Confucians 
and Mohists start putting. on airs and 
come flipping back their sleéves among. 
the fettered and manacled. Alas, it 
passes belief; their impudence and 
shamelessness .passes belief! I am 
inclined to think that sagehood and 

. knowledge- are the -wedges of their 
Stocks and the cangue, that Goodness: 

| and Duty. are the pin and the: hole of 
fetters and manacies Q13. 


Preciéely beca he believed there was: 


something of value to. be: gained from 


discussion and sorting things out, Chuang- . 


tzu recommended that we "be rid of the 
sages, discard the wise.… 
the laws of the sages throughout the world, 
and for the first. time it will be possible-to 
sort out and discuss things with the people" 


Utterly demolish’ 


(208). By arises the sages, Chuang-tzu 


was not attacking thought, because he did. ^ 
not understand or portray them a :being ` 


thoughtful persons. He was rather warming: 
against the evils of officially 'sanctioned 
thought: "People... think of the employed as 
wise and the out of office as foolish, of : 
succéss as glorious and. failure .as 
disgraceful":(104; Cp. Analects 135: "He 
who holds “no rank in a State does not 
discuss its policies"). Chuang-tzu showed 
how philosophers,.. ‘failing’ to. arrive at a 
common "it" for "that's it;" travelled to the: 
gates .of the lord of siate with the aim of 
enforcing politically the common standards 
of judgment that proved to be impossible to 
establish philosophically; and in so doing he 
became the world's very first great observer, . 
analyst. and critic of thé means by which 
philosophy is Habsiormied- into state 
ideology. 

Although . Chuang- tzu ridiculed the 
twittering of the philosophers, his insistance 
that for xu "this" there was:a "that," for 
every "it" an. "other, was not intended 
simply to point out that disputation could 
not arrive at the Way, but also to warn that 
government.ought not to'be in the business 
of enforcing politically what.philosophical 
disputation could.not discover.. For him’ 
disagreement, uncertainty, and relativity of 
judgment described the natural, spontaneous 
outcome of human thought, and defined a 
condition, like- all that was natural and 
spontaneous, which Chuang-tzu sought to 
preserve-and with good reason! For.the fact 
of the matter is Chuang-tzu was not the only 
thinker: to’ recognize that the nature. of 
philosophic thought was such that it resulted 


. in a myriad of.perspectives.: Others during 


and after the:period of the philosophers 
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regularly noted that fact. The difference is 


that most all others.did so in order to. make 
the point that a primary.aim of.and 
justification for empire was first.to eliminate 
diversity of thought (which they understood 


io be the chief barrier to social harmony-and ` 
political order) and secondly:to establish:a 


single unifying standard of thought ‘and 
' purposes throughout the realm. Chuang- 
tzu's repeated references to.the myriad ways 


needs. to be viewed therefore as a warning’ 


against the direction’ Chinese. thought was 
- taking. 


the beginning, there was no ruler and 
everybody was independent." 
"approved their own ideas and disapproved 
those of others" so that in time the "number 
- of different purposes became inumerable." 


Strife and struggle resulted -because "the 


custom was 'everybody in the world 


"according to his own standard" and there - 


‘was as yet.no "ruler who could unify the 
- standards of the world.” So, Mo-tzu claims, 
"Heaven appointed an emperor, charging 


him with the-duty of unifying the wills of. 


.the empire".(71, 59, 69). Assuming that the 
employed are wise and those out of office 
foolish, Mencius complained that-the Way 
fell into obscurity when people like Mo-tzu 
"with no official position are uninhibited in 
the expression of their views." . He wished to 
"banish excessive heresies. Then advocates 
of heresies [like Yang and Mo] will not be 
able to rise. For what arises in the-mind will 
interfere with policy" (114-5). Hsun Tzu 


agreed that good government consisted in . 
eliminating "doubtful principles [that] lead ` 


"into error. In the world there are not two 
Ways" (Masters 170-1). Later, the ministers 
and counselors responsible for defining the 


Mo-tzu for example domeni: that in 


Men 


. government... 
: complete freedom.of speech and thought ... 


principles of imperial rule would: reiterate 


the negative assessments the philosophers 
themselves. had repeatedly offered 


- respecting: those periods within Chinese 


history. when. 人 =e remained 


Two: ticae celo Siin have. 
summed up the successive-suppressions of 
philosophy achieved early on by imperial 
China. Initially under: Ch'in, "the. free 


` thinking mode suffered a severe set back" as 
result of its. prohibition against "all private 


learning" (Hsiao 438); and by early Han the 
empire had made "all thought conform to a 
single standard" so that; "if one wished to 


gain official position, one had to be an 


advocate of Confucianism... of a sort 
conforming to that: decided by the 
[T]he. atmosphere of 


now completeley: disappeared..... [T]he 
period of the philosophers came to an end, 
and that of the Study of the [Confucian] 
Classics. commenced" (Fung 17-19). 
Writing. during the Han dynasty Wang 
Ch'ung was.one of the first to;recognize the 
chilling effect state sponsorship. had upon 
philosophic thought. ‘By. replacing critical 
inquiry with study of the classics men came 
to regard the sages as if "they always hit the 


truth," leaving men "unable to criticize 
them" (I 392). Yet his criticism as well as 
.those of modern commentators like, Hsiao 


and Fung.was anticipated by Chuang-tzu . 
writing long before any of them, during the 
period of the philosophers itself. His . 
numerous references to the myriad 
incompatible conclusions of philosophers 


should be taken not as a criticism, but as a 
reminder that the ways of life and thought 


are numerous and irreconcilable and if one 
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would think and live according to the Way, 


they must remain so. l 

So where others also observed that 
philosophy and diversity appear together 
(though without the extensive and 


penetrating insights of Chuang-tzu) Chuang-- 


- tzu distinguished himself by not opposing 
diverse, private ways of thinking, but, to the 
contrary, recommending taking "the 
completed. hears... as your authority" (51). 
Where others insisted their way was the 
Way and all other schools of thought 
respecting the Way were wrong, Chuang-tzu 
observed that "[e]veryone knows how to 
condemn what he-judges to be bad, yet we 
do not know how to condemn what we have 
already judged good" (210). And when 
philosophers ‘were beginning to call for a 

“unification of wills, thoughts and standards 
under imperial rule, Chuang-tzu identifed 
these philosophers-turned-sages as perhaps 
the world's first political hacks. "Lifting up 
the tablet in his hands and kneeling and 
bowing from the waist are the etiquette of a 


~ minister, everyone else does it, why should I 


presume to be an exception? If you do what 
others do, the others for their part will find 
‘no. fault with you" (68). ` And the first 
ministers of propaganda: "The sage is the 
sharpest tool of the empire, he is not a 
means of bringing light to the empire" (208). 
It may be as Graham claims that 
"Chuang-tzu. does not question the 
institutions of family and state" (Chuang-tzu 
^71) There is certainly no hint of a need to 
revolt against the institutions of established 
Society, just an insistant anarchic disregard 


for them. However, a central concern of - 


Chuang-tzu's anarchism involved protecting 
the free thinking individual -from 
government efforts: not just to control 


“and purposes. 


"conduct, but to control conduct by 


controling the thoughts of men. Whether 
based upon the force of law, as the Legalists 
later proposed, or the authority of a worthy 


‘superior, as the Confucian would have it, 


various rites, rules, and regulations of family 
and state have been typically understood in 
China as having been instituted not solely 
with the negative aim of preventing illicit 
conduct, but with the positive intent of 
improving individuals and their thoughts 
In Chuang-tzu, Ts'ui Chu 
alludes to this accepted notion of 
government's role when-he asks Old Tan, 
"Without governing the empire, how are we 
to improve men's hearts?" But Chuang-tzu 
has Old Tan speak against such measures by 


. having him answer, "Be very careful not to 


meddle with man's heart" (212). So if it was 
not the rites themselves that Chuang-tzu 
objected to, showing how the true sage 
could leam to live just as carelessly within 
them as he could without, he could not 
ignore the fact that rites and regulations 
were arbitrary inventions used .by 


government to extend its power over the 


very thoughts of men: "A lord of men issues 
on his own authority rules, conventions, 
forms and regulations, and who-dares refuse 
to... be reformed by them?" But that replies 
Chieh Yu is "a bullying sort of power" (95). 
Seen in the light of the political.thought _ 
of his time, Chuang-tzu's point is not merely 
that the Way does not conform to any school 
of thought, but that it cannot be represented 


or formulated in any convention or law of 


society: ."The Way is incommunicable. The 
Power is impenetrable.: Goodwill can be 


- contrived.... The rites are a shared pretence” 


(159). o à . 
It. should come as no surprise that a 
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thinker like Chuang-tzu who insisted that the 
-terms and categories by which we identify 
things are in all cases completely arbitrary 


should note as well that the rules and. 
conventions of society are also completely . 


artificial and equally arbitrary. Yet there 
was for him an important connection 
' between the arbitrariness of language and 
that of governments: Again, it is a 
connection that others made. "Every 
philosophical school i in ancient China had... 
a common assumption that a system of 
names instills shared social attitudes... If 
society rectified names, that is, if society 
made everyone discriminate in the same 
way, then order could be achieved without 
laws or punishment" (Hansen 505). But 
again, with Chuang-tzu there was a 
difference. ` 

: Unifying thoughts and purposes was 
goal which more than one thinker pointed 
out could be achieved through the control of 
langüage, through "the rectification of 
names." According to Confucius, the very 
first measure an administer should call for 
"would certainly be to correct language" 
(171). Good government, he noted, 
depended upon the correct designation of 
names and distinctions: "Let the prince be a 


' prince, the minister a minister, the father a- 


father and the son a son" (166). The 
architects of imperial rule were especially 
insistant upon the exclusive right of the 
empire to réctify names for the purpose of 
defining who or what was noble or base, 
correct or incorrect according to the Way as 
the ministers defined it. Thus Lord Shang 
remarked that in 


the days of antiquity, before the time 
when there were princes and ministers, 


superiors and inferiors, the people were 
disorderly and were not well 

` administered, and so the sages-made a 

- division between noble and humble; 

~ they regulated rank and position, and 
establishéd names and appelations, in 
order to distinguish the ideas of prince ， 
and minister, of superior and inferior. 
Gu 


And according to Hsun Tzu 


When sage-kings instituted rames, the - 
` names were fixed. and actualities 
distinguished. The sage-kings' 
principles were carried out and their 
wills understood. Then the people were 
- carefully led and unified. Therefore the 
~ practice of splitting terms and arbitrarily 
creating names to confuse correct 
"names, thus causing: much doubt in 
people's: minds... ‘was called great 
wickedness. It was a crime, like private 
manufacturing of credentials... l 
. Now the sage-kings are dead and 
the guarding. of names has become lax: 
... and the standard of right and wrong is 
not Clear... 

IW]hen different oe are made 
mutually identified .in name and 
actuality, the distinction between noble 
and humble is not clear... Therefore . 
men of wisdom sought to establish 
distinctions and instituted: names... to. 
clearly to distinguish the noble and the . 
humble..." (Source Book 124-5). 


A. C. Graham in the introduction to his 
translation of the Chuang-tzu remarks that 
he was the earliest thinker we know of to 


‘explicitly make the point that "names have 
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Gnly.a conventional relation to objects" (10): - 


"[A)s for a thing, call it something and that's 
SO,". Chuang-tzu notes.(53). If so, it was 
perhaps not that difficult a conclusion to 
come to given the fact that Chinese thinkers 
had. already been used to understanding 
language as an arbitrary’ assignment of 
names.and distinctions. Nevertheless the 
important implications of Chuang-tzu's 
analysis of terms cannot be fully understood 
without recalling that at least since 
Confucius the rectification of names meant 


'.that.governments ought to posses an’ 


exclusive right to invent and arbitrarily 

assign distinctions among men.. If, for 
_ example, as Confucius taught, "[flirst and 
foremost, be faithful to your superiors" 
(143), then it was.absolutely necessary to fix 
the names of prince, father and son so as to 
fix the lines of authority and respect.*- 

-The recognition that social-political 
distinctions such as "superior" and "inferior" 
or "ruler".and "ruled" depended upon the 
rectification of names led Lao-tzu to note 


that as "soon as there were regulations and . 


institutions, there were names"; and to 
‘recommend that-as "soon as there are names, 
know that it is time to stop" (157). Chuang- 
tzu recognized the same problem. Taking 
: his cue from what had become conventional 
wisdom, Chuang-tzu recalls that names, like 
"noble" or "base;" and titles, such as "sage" 
or "emperor," have merely arbitrary and 
conventional usage. As such they have no 
actual correspondance to any substantial 


traits of the peison so named, and-the ideas 


which originate from. the minds of so-called . 


princes and ministers, are. not ipso. facto 
` superior to all others.. 
. distinctions we make. concerning what is " 

noble or humble,. right ánd wrong along. with’ 


the honor and respect that attach to so-called 
persons of distinction are. completely. 
artibrary and conventional and rot based on 
any inherently superior qualities: the "sage 


Yao and the tyrant, Chieh: each thought 


himself right and the other wrong;" some 
contended for the throne and were ruined or 


‘perished, others did so and were declared 


Emperor. "Judging by these cases, the 


propriety of contending. or: deferring, the . | 


conduct of a Yao or Chieh, will be noble at 
one time and base at another, and is not to be 
taken as aconstant" (147)... r 

But Chuang-tzu docs not stop there. He 
shows how. names, titles. and distinctions 


being invented things, they, may therefore be — - 


altered, like they, were engendered,. 
completely at will. The process, which 
might be tagged "the de- rectification of 
names," is especially prominent throughout 
the Robber Chih episode. "The knave [so- 


called] sacrifices himself for possessions, | - 


the [so-called] gentleman for. reputation." 
"A petty thief goes to goal, a great thief 
becomes [called] lord of state" (240). To the © 
honored sage, Confucius, the Robber Chih 
exclaims, "There's no robber worse than 
you. Why. doesn't the world call you the ` 
Robber Confucius instead of calling me the - 
Robber Chih?” (237). 


* The tration of establishing names and tidos served, as Lord Shang was to indicate "io distinguish the ideas of a 
prince and minister, of superior and inferior" (314); and such nominal, arbitrary distinctions served imperial 
' China for many centuries. Compare Tai Chen (1723-77): "nobles reprove the humble person with reason; even 
_ though they are wrong they will be considered right. If the inferiors, the younger ones, or the humble defend 
themselves with reasons, even though they are a they will be sed wrong" (60). 


“Indeed the very ^ 
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And if we keep in mind repeated’ 


warnings of the sages that, as Hsun Tzu puts 
it, "when different things are made mutually 
identified in name and actuality, the 
distinction between noble and humble is not 
clear," we may understand the famous 
butterfly dream as involving not simply if at 
all speculatons into ontology, but an exercise 
in the "making of unauthorized distinctions" 
so as to confuse people in terms of what is 
noble and humble. Philosophers whom we 
respect and butterflies who have no honor or 
credentials in the realm could just as easily 
have their names transposed. But insofar as 
Chuang-tzu insists that all distinctions 
philosophers make do not correspond to the 
Way, why should anyone stop making 
. distinctions at that or indeed any point? If 
all naming is but an arbitrary rectification, 
there can be no limit upori the difinitions 
governments may assign, but there is 
therefore equally also no limit to the .re- 
assignment of names, no end to their de- 
rectification. "Wnhat is It is also Other, what 
is Other is also It... It is inherent in a thing 
that from somewhere that's so of it, from 
somewhere that's allowable of it; of no thing 
is it not so, of no thing is it unallowable. 
Therefore when a "That's it' which: deems 
„picks. out a stalk from a pillar,-a hag from 
beautiful Shi Shih, things however peculiar 
and incongruous, the Way ere nenges 
them" (53). 

We might even take the liberty, which 
Chuang-tzu's insights permit, to interchange 
. the names of thé things and persons that 
appear in the dream: with other names so as 
to illustrate by extension just how 
iconoclastic Chuang-tzu's: concept of 
language was. For instance: 


Last night Chuang Chou dreamed 
he was the Emperor of all of China, and 
did not know about Chou. When all of 
a sudden he awoke, he was Chou. He 
does not know whether he is Chou who 
dreams he is the Emperor or the 

' Emperor who dreams he is Chou. 


` Others were satisfied to demonstrate that 
(the pictograph for) a horse was not a (real) 
horse. . The Chuang-tzu repeatedly goes 
beyond what other philosophers noted to 
point out that if symbols have no necessary 
correspondence to the thing they symbolize, 
then a sage is not a sage and what he says 
about the Way is not the Way. It is, the 
butterfly dream concludes, "what is meant 
by the transformations of things" (61). If the 
myriad things take their actuality from 


naming, if tools of the empire like Confucius 


can fix terms like prince and father, superior 
and humble, there is even so no reason to 
despair that language will forever remain the 
exclusive tool of the empire, as the sages 
wished. Just the opposite, recognizing the 
purely arbitrary and conventional nature of 
language, Chuang-tzu pointed out that 
language, if understood and employed 
rightly, was fundamentally iconoclastic and 
subversive. Anyone who could speak or 
write could go their own way with it. They 


‘could readily ignore what. the sages 
: pronounced to be It, transform things and 


actualities into any Other they wished, make 
a butterfly a philosopher or a sage a robber. 
Chaung-tzu beat the sages at. their own 
game because he insisted upon remaining 
true to a way of thinking not shackled by the- 
laws and conventions of government and 
society — thought based upon the honest 
conclusions of individuals. who did not 
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resort to the power of the state to enforce 
what could not be resolved philosophically. 
His work serves as a reminder that great 
philosophy does not require either great 
learning or great intelligence — a point 
Chuang-tzu himself makes by repeatedly 
citing the illiterate, lower classes and even 
the dregs of society, the laborers, cripples 
and criminals, as his spokesmen. Great 
philosophy requires above all the intellectual 
courage and honesty to speak the plain truth 
— what you and everyone else know to be 
the truth — in the face of what the sages 
who respresent government, tradition and 
convention say is so. 

In the West philosophers have tended to 
resort to theological solutions for intractible 
philosophic problems, as for example when 
Berkeley asserted that ideas do not actually 
disappear when we stop having them, but 
are retained within the mind of God. To 
these dodges, Nietzsche remarked that God 
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Love in Chinese Poetry 


C. Y. Hsü (4  $& ) 


Lafcadio Hearn /}\ R /\ & (1850-1904), 
born in the Ionian Islands of Irish and Greek 
parents, an immigrant to the United States 
but a permanent settler in Japan, who 
interpreted Western literature and culture to 
Japanese and Japanese culture to West- 
emers, in one of his lectures to Japanese 
students at the University of Tokyo as 
professor of English literature from 1896 to 
1902, emphasized the Westerners’ devotion 
to women as the key to the understanding of 
Western literature and culture. — — 

"The highest duty of the man," he said, 
"is not to his father, but to his wife; and for 
the sake of that woman he abandons all 
other eartbly ties, should any of these 
happen to interfere with thàt relation." 

"In .Western countries," he added, 
"woman is a cult, a religion, or if you like 
still plainer language, I shall say that in 
Westem countries woman is a god." 

In lecturing to the Japanese students 
who had been brought up under the Oriental 
tradition of relegating woman to an inferior 
position at home and in society, Hearn may 
have exaggerated to a certain extent the 
status of woman in the West for if she had 
been regarded as "a god" as he said, she 


need not have had to fight for woman's 
suffrage and equality with man all these 
years and is still fighting for equal 
opportunities and equal pay in employment, 
against sexual harassment, admission to 
social clubs and fratemities, etc. 

What Hearn should focus on in his 
lecture on woman in Western literature is the 
shining virtue of love between the sexes. He 
did point to the fact that "the great mass of 
Western poetry is love poetry, and the 
greater part of Western fiction love stories." ` 

Love is the dominant theme in Western 
literature — poetry, drama, novel, short 
stories and every other literary genre. To 
understand and appreciate Western literature 
and culture it is important to know the 
Western concept of love between the sexes. 

In the West love is "the greatest pleasure 
of life" (Sir W. Temple), the sustenance of 
existence, the incentive to struggle and 
progress, the silver link between heart and 
soul, the foundation of the family, the breath 
and blood of life and the inspiration of 
literary creations. It is the mainstay of 
Western literature. 

How did love fare between the sexes in 


` China? To know how it fared one need to 
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-know first Chinese woman's position in- 


those days. It was decidedly inferior to 
man's. Ancient Chinese made a sharp 
demarcation between the role and 
responsibilities of man and of woman. They 
said that man "dealt with outside" whereas 
‘woman "dealt with inside". In other words, 
.man was the breadwinner; he went out to 
. work and dealt with persons and matters 
outside his house whereas woman stayed 


home, managed household affairs, served - 


her husband and his parents and raised 
children. A Chinese saying goes, "The 
husband leads and the wife follows." The 
wife was always dependent upon the 
husband. In fact, woman was in a dependent 
position all her life. It was said — very truly 
— "When at home she follows her father, 
after marriage, her husband and after his 
death, her son." 

We now say that man and woman marry 
forlove. But the ancient Chinese thought 
that a man married to perpetuate his lineage. 
. There is a Chinese saying: "There are three 
unfilial acts and to fail to have an heir is the 
greatest."? The other two lesser unfilial acts 
are to fail to support the parents in poverty 
by entering into government service and to 
fail to remonstrate with the parents so that 
they fall into unrighteousness. 

When a maiden married, she married 
into her husband's family wherein her father- 
in-law and mother-in-law were supreme 
whereas her husband was secondary. It was 
an old custom that the parents selected a 


bride for their son. usually through a. 


matchmaker. So in marriage arranged by 
parents the young man never saw his 
betrothed until he lifted her nuptial veil on 
the wedding night. There was therefore no 
love to speak of before their marriage. 


Couples turned out to be happy developed. 
their love after marriage. 

` Confucianism teaches human conduct 
— how humans should behave themselves 
under various circumstances. But the 
Confucian Analects which consists of a 
collection of Confucius’ sayings, has not a 
word on love between the sexes. 
Confucianism has many restrictions upon 
the relations between man and woman. 
When a girl reached puberty, she was not 
allowed to see male strangers but stayed 


:most of the time in her boudoir to do 


needlework or other domestic chore. The 
separation of the sexes was considered a 
high principle of propriety. Even when the 
Empress Dowager or the Empress presided 
at an audience as regent when the Emperor 
was too young to rule, she sat behind a 
screen in the great hall and the ministers 
memorialized to her reverentially, kneeling 
with bowed heads. "A man and a woman 
should not let their hands touch in giving 
and receiving an object." This Confucian 
ethical rule was upheld until the end of the 
Ching dynasty and the. beginning of the 
Republic when Western culture was 
introduced. 

There is a story about Chi Yun {215 
(1724-1805) that when he was nine years 
old, he touched the hand of a maidservant. 
The maidservant complained to his mother. 
His mother consulted her brother, a scholar, 
as to the most suitable method of reproof for 


.this impropriety. The boy's uncle talked to 


him saying: "The character 'hold' is 
composed of 'slave' and 'hand'; henceforth 
do not hold a slave's hand." ZEE ， 
EH XS The boy who was very 
intelligent and who later became a great 
scholar and Editor-in-Chief of The Complete 
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Collection of Books of the Four Categories 
VG i > & retorted, "The character 'believe' is 
composed of 'man' and 'word'; henceforth 
never believe a man's word." ABE > 
ESEAS ° 

Love between husband and wife in 
ancient China yielded precedence to filial 
piety. The Book of Rites #430 says: "Even 
if the son is partial to bis wife but if his 
parents dislike her, she should be divorced." 
FEARR Hio Imay cite two 
cases to illustrate this point. Ts'eng tze $8 F 
(505-436 B.C.), a favorite disciple of 
Confucius and renowned for his filial piety, 
divorced his wife for the trivial reason of 
serving her mother-in-law some badly 
stewed pears. Lu Yu 陆游 (1125-1210), a 
great poet of the Sung dynasty, was deeply 
in love with his newly married wife T'ang 
Wan 唐 斑 , his cousin, but his mother.did not 
like her and urged her son to divorce her. 
Lu Yu moved his wife to another house and 
visited her secretly from time to time. When 
his mother found this out, she raged and 
insisted upon her son's divorcing his young 
wife. The filial son obediently but tearfully 
let T'ang Wan leave. A few years later at his 
mother's insistence Lu Yu married a maiden 
née Wang. So did T'ang Wan whose second 
husband was her relative Chao Shih-ch'eng 
Ht. However, neither of them could 
forget but pined for the other. One day 
when Lu Yu, then 31 years old, took a walk 
solitarily in Shen Garden iX , he 
encountered T'ang Wan with her second 
husband. They did not pause to talk but a 
moment later she ordered her servant to 
present him some wine and food which she 
had brought with her for the outing. He 
received it graciously but when he took the 
food and wine, his grief at their separation 


rose unbearably. He wrote on the Wall the 
following tz'us& (lyric) to the tune of "The 
Hairpin Phoenix" ^ $3 JA MA to vent his grief: 


Hands softly pink and fine 

Offered me yellow wine. 

When willows lushly grew in the spring 
town, 

The east wind fiercely blew, 

Tearing all love joy down. 

Grief in my heart e'er grew 

As years of parting dragged along. 

Wrong! Wrong! Wrong! 


* * * 


Spring shines bright as before. 

She looks lean, grim and blue. 

Tears have soaked her red silk scarf 
through. : 

Peach blossoms fall galore. 

The pond and kiosk lie inane: 

Our lifelong vows remain; 

No billet-doux should be sent though. 

No! No! No! 


After he had left, T'ang Wan happened 
to see his lyric on the wall and she penned 
one in response to the same tune of "The 
Hairpin Phoenix":5 


The world is unbenign; 

Human beings are malign. ( 

At eve rain hastens flowers' fall. 

The moming wind dries all. 

So do my tear stains fade. 

Should I write on my sorrow and 
regard? 

I waver at the balustrade. 

Hard! Hard! Hard! 


* x* * 
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You and I are e'er separate. 
Time wrought changes grim and great. 
My sick soul dangles like a swing. 
' The horns moan breaking my heart 
string. 
As the dark night will soon be bright, 
Lest someone should compell me to 
confide 
My grief, I wink back tears and feign 
delight. 
Hide! Hide! Hide! 


A few years after their chance meeting 
at Shen Garden T'ang Wan died. In the 
meantime Lu Yu joined the army that was 
fighting the Golden Tartars who had made 
deep incursions into China. He championed 
the policy of relentless resistance to the 
invaders and came into bitter conflict with 
his colleagues in Court who advocated peace 
with the enemy. 

Forty years had passed after that 
meeting, Lu Yu, now an old man of 75, had 
retired from government service. One day 
he strolled with unsteady steps into Shen 
Garden. His grievous memory of T'ang 
Wan was unfading. He wrote the following 
two poems: 


In Shen Garden‘ ( iX IK ) 
I 


Horns whine atop city walls at sunset. 

Shen Garden looks not as fine as before. 

The spring green waves under the bridge 
once bore. 

Her graceful image that evoked regret. 


I 


Fragrance and dream dimmed forty 


years ago. 


Old garden willows fly catkins no more. 

I may soon mix with Chi Hill mud or 
ore. 

Irevisit this site with grief and woe. 


Love between husband and wife also 
yielded precedence to the throne or service 
to the government. Young scholars had to 
leave their betrothed or spouses to go to the 
capital to take the Imperial examinations. 
Successful candidates were appointed to 
government posts in the capital or 


, elsewhere. As these places were far away 


from their home towns or villages, and 
transportation was hard to get or 
unavailable, they could not get their 
betrothed or spouses to join them and 
married again or took concubines after some 
years of separation, there being no law 
against such remarriages. 

It was not unusual for men in 
government or military service for ten or 
more years, leaving their wives to serve their 
parents and fend for themselves at home. A 
popular Peking opera is the story of Hsüeh 
P'ing-kuei EE K , a general of the T'ang 
dynasty, who was away from home fighting 
the Hsiungnu or commanding garrison 
troops on the border for 18 years.. When he 
retumed home, he found his wife living in 
poverty and squalor in a wretched hovel. 
There is another Peking opera about Chiu 
Hu 秋 胡 of the Lu State in the Spring and 
Autumn-Annals period (770-746 B.C.) ` 
春秋 鲁 国 , who five days after his marriage 
left for a government post. Five years later 
when he was.on his way home, he saw a 
woman plucking mulberry leaves by the 
roadside. Taking fancy to her, he 
dismounted his carriage and said to her: 
"Working in the field is not as good as 
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reaping a year's bounteous harvest. 
Plucking mulberry leaves is not as good as 
meeting with a state official. I have gold 
with me, which I would like to offer to you." 
The woman answered, "I work hard 
plucking mulberry leaves so that I may get 
food and clothing and support my father-in- 
law and mother-in-law. I don't need your 
gold." When Chiu Hu reached home, he 
presented his gold to his mother and called 
for his wife. When she came out, she tumed 
out to be the woman who plucked mulberry 
leaves by the roadside. She was so ashamed 
and peeved at his frivolous behavior that she 
ran outdoors in a huff and plunged into the 
river and drowned herself. 

Another ethical principle that had a great 
impact upon love, especially of woman, in 
ancient China was chastity. Chastity was 
the foremost requirement for a woman, 
married or single. Before marriage, she was 
expected to keep her virginity intact, not to 
have sexual intercourse even with her 
betrothed or lover. After marriage, she was 
expected to be faithful to her husband for the 
rest of her life; that is to say, to die faithful 
to her husband ££ — mig. If her husband 
died before her, she would live as a widow, 
not frivolous but chaste. The highest honor 
for a widow was the erection of an Arch of 
Chastity 贞节 牌坊 . On the other hand, 
people frowned upon a widow who 
remarried or behaved frivolously. 

Chastity, not love, was deeply 
embedded in the minds of Chinese women 
by: Confucian teaching. There was a 
common Chinese saying: "Starvation to 
death is less serious than loss of chastity. 
RIED >> KEEA ° Chinese women in 
old times would guard their chastity with 
their lives. A woman who was raped would 


rather commit suicide than face the disgrace . 
in public. In times of turmoil, even as late 
as the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-45, 
numerous Chinese women, young and old, 
committed suicide by drowning or hanging 
themselves to death for fear of being raped 
by enemy soldiers. 

In the eyes of the Chinese women 
imbued with traditional culture chastity was 
more important than love. Chang Chi 张 籍 
(ca. 766-830), a T'ang poet, wrote the 
following song that shows the attitude of 
such a woman: i 


Song of the Chaste Woman? (ff 44) 


You well know I am wed, . 

Yet you gave me two bright pearis rated 
‘best. 

Moved by love tenderest, 

I fastened them to my blouse of silk red. 

My home is where towers in courts rise 
tall. 

My husband stands guard outside Bright: 
Light Hall. 

Clear like the sun and moon is your 
intent. 

On being with him in life and death I'm 
bent. ES 

I give you back the twin pearls with 
tears shed. 

I rue not having met you ere I wed. 


Judging by the import of the song, the 
woman did have affection for the man who 
offered her the bright pearls. She first 
accepted the pearls and tied them to her red 
silk blouse. But after pondering her 


_ Situation, she recalled her solemn vow to be 
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with her husband in life and death. It was 
her sense of chastity, more than love for her 
husband, that made her change her mind and 
return the pearls to the man. Had she kept 
the pearls, it would show that her love for 
the stranger had outweighed her chastity. 
' . A perennial debate has been and is still 
going on on whether Li Ch'ing-chao 李清照 
(1081-1141), the greatest tz‘u (lyric) poetess, 
remarried or not after the death of her 
husband Chao Ming-ch'eng #@5AR, a 
scholar and antiquarian. They were an ideal 
.couple, living together happily in the 
enjoyment of reading books, composing 
poetry and appraising antiques. After the 
death of Chao Ming-ch'eng in 1129 and 
fleeing from the invading Golden Tartars, Li 
Ch'ing-chao led a lonesome fugitive life. It 
was rumored that she married a man named 
Chang Hsi-chou 5K tr but soon found him 
unscrupulous and left him. Later, some 
literary critics defended her that rumors of 
her remarriage were set afloat by her 
enemies to defame her. The controversy 
whether she did remarry or not raged for 
centuries as if its outcome would affect her 
status as the greatest poetess and the quality 
of her Lyrics. 


A woman's memory of love and. 


observance of chastity are indistinguishably 
linked. One undoubtedly buttresses the 
other as in the case of the "Swallow Tower". 
After Minister Chang Yin #4 of the T'ang 
dynasty had passed away, his beautiful 
concubine Kuan P'an-p'an ER Ej lived by 
herself on the small Swallow Tower for ten 
long years in daily mourning and 
remembrance of her deceased lover. She 
wrote the following poem to express her 


grief: 


The Swallow Tower? 


Upstairs a dim lamp shone in the dawn 
frost. 
. A lonely sleeper left her nuptial bed. . 
Throughout the night she pined for her 


lord dead. 
Nor Earth nor Heaven matches her love 
lost. i 
* * * 


I see wild geese retum from Yoyang 


And dark grey swallows o'erhead dart ` 


and thrust. 

Both the jade lute and flute I have làid 
down 

And let them lie under cobwebs and 
dust. l 


* *. * 


Dense mist on Peimang's pines and 
cypresses hung. 

On Swallow Tower I've lived without 
cheers. 

Since burying your sword and shoes I 
haven't sung. 

Scent in my red sleeves faded twenty 
years. 


Po Chü-i 白居易 (772-846), a T'ang 
poet, who knew Minister Chàng Yin, read 
Kuan P'an-p'an's poem and composed the 
following poems to comment upon her 
situation: i 


The Swallow Tower? 


Moonlight floods windows and hoar 
frost the tower. 

Beddings are cold and perfume fades 
away. 
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On Swallow Tower the clepsydra gets 


lower. 
Long is the autumn night for one 
distrait. 
* * * 


A guest from Loyang arrived here in 
spring. 
A scene of Master Chang's tomb he did 
bring. 
He said, "The poplars there have grown 
. Tobust. 
But why hasn't rouge tumed into dust?" - 


* x * 


The sash and coat of silk are grey like 


smoke. 

Rising from bed, she sheds heart- 
rending tears. 
Since she stopped dancing to the 

"Rainbow Cloak", 


Her dress has Jain in the chest twenty 


years. 


There was in ancient China the 
obnoxious custom for the faithful consort to 
be buried alive with her deceased lord. Po 
Chii-i intimated in the fourth line in the 
second poem that Kuan P'an-p'an had not 
followed her lord to death. As if this were 
not enough, he pressed this point in another 
poem!’ as follows: 


He spared no gold for 'moth-brows' for 
his bowers 

And did pick several maids charming 
like flowers. 

He taught them songs and dance with 
his last breath 

But no one followed him on way to 
death. | 


When Kuan P'an-p'an read Po Chü-i 
poems she was profoundly perturbed. She. 
thought that the poet was critical of her out 
of misunderstanding her position. She said 
sorrowfully, "Since the passing of my lord, I ` 
have not held back timidly from death. 
What I was afraid of is that if I committed 


' suicide immediately after his death, posterity 


would think of him as a man of sensuality 
whose concubine would thus follow him to 
death." 

She wrote the following poem!! in 
response to Po Chil-i's censorial verses: 


For years I have lived alone with - 
grievous brows, 

Looking like after-spring peony boughs. 

The bard, not knowing my profound 
intent, | 

Thought to my lord I was not deadly 
bent. 


She fasted to death. 


Following are two cases of pure love 
unaffected by the obsession of chastity. Li 
Man, Prince of Ning, 3 E 2: & who was the 
elder brother of Emperor Ming Li Lung-chi 
(r. 712-756) HH BRE of the T'ang 
dynasty, had scores of beautiful maidens in 
his harem but he took fancy to the wife of a 
cake pedlar in his neighborhood. He gave | 
the cake pedlar a big amount of money in 
exchange for his wife. He took her into his 
palace and showered favors upon her. After 
the lapse of a year, he asked her, "Do you 
still remember the cake pedlar?" She rep! 
Silent. 

The Prince happened to be giving a 
party to a group of men of letters that day. 
He summoned the cake pedlar to his 
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presence. The woman stared at him with 
tears streaming down her cheeks. All the 
guests were sympathetic with her. The 
` Prince asked them to compose poems on her 
extempore. Wang Wei 王 维 (699-759), the 
poet, was the first to complete a poem which 
reads: 


Lady Hsi? (& X A.) 


For all the grace bestowed on her today 

She can't forget the love of bygone 

She looks at flowers with eyes in tears. 

Facing the King, she is mute and 
distrait. 


The poem is about Lady Hsi, wife of the 
, Prince of the little Principality of Hsi BEI. 
In 680 King Wen of Chu 4 x E(r. 689-677 
B.C.) conquered Hsi and took Lady Hsi into 
his seraglio. She gave birth to two sons to 
King Wen but for all the royal care and 
favors she received, she never said a word to 
the King. Wang Wei used the case of Lady 
Hsi as an analogy for that of the wife of the 
cake pedlar. 

The Prince of Ning was pleased with the 
aptness of the poem and he generously set 
the wife of the cake pedlar free. She left 
joyfully with her husband. 

The following poem was written by 
Feng Shu-fei HAt consort of the Later 
Ruler Kao Wei of Northern Ch'i (r. 565-576) 
北 疗 后 主 高 各 ; and later concubine of Prince 
Tai of Ta of Northern Chou AREZ. 


On the Pipa String (& Æ & 3) 


For all the grace bestowed this day by 
thee 


I can't forget the ertswhile love for me. 

If you would like to know of my broken 
heart, 

Look at the pipa string split wide apart. 


Feng Shu-fei who was beautiful, 
intelligent and adept at singing and dancing, 
was a maid to Queen Ta Mu 大 穆 后 of the 
Later Ruler Kao Wei of Northem Chi. 
When the Queen grew old and her beauty 
faded, she presented the maid to her 
husband. He was so enamoured of her that 
he made her his Left Queen. When an army 
of Northern Chou invaded Northern Ch'i the 
Later Ruler fled with her to Hung Tung Hsü 
Hii sk and thence Ch'ing chow 青州 But 
she was captured by the Northern Chou 
army. Emperor Wu Yuwen Yung (r. 578- 
579) of Northern Chou jt Armee NA 
bestowed her upon Prince Tai of Ta. One 
day while she was playing the pipa to 
entertain the Prince, its string broke and she 
composed the poem translated above to 
express her feeling. 

Stifled by filial piety, loyalty to the 
throne, dedication to government or military 
service and Confucian inhibitions, love 
between the sexes flourished in privacy. It 
was very much alive in the hearts of lovers 
as seen in literature. The first song in the 
Book of Poetry said to be a selection by 
Confucius from thousands of songs current 
at his time: | 


The Ospreys'* ( I8] R& ) 


Jug! Jug! the ospreys cry 
On the stream isle by day. 
For the girl, fair and shy, 
The young man pines away. 
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The duckweed, long and short, 
Floats on, now left, now right. 
The youth seeks as consort 
The fair girl, day and night. 


He seeks but finds her not; 
Awake, asleep he yearns. 
Wearily on his cot 

From side to side he turns. 


The duckweed, short and long, 
Is plucked at left and right. 
The zither strums a song 

For the girl, fair and bright. 


The duckweed, long and short, 
Is gathered left and right. 
Gong and drum sounds escort 
The fair girl now in sight. 


Here is another love song from a giri in 
the Book of Poetry. She was late to a tryst 
with her lover on the city wall. When she 
got there, he was gone. She complained that 
he did not look for her. 


The Blue Collars (+ #- ) 


You with the collar blue! 

How I dote upon you! 

E'en if I did not come, 

You might write, Why keep mum? 


You with the girdle blue! 

How I brood upon you! 

E'en if I missed the date, 

You might come, though 'tis late. 


I pace the avenue 

Upon the city wall. 

One day when I miss you 

Goes slow as three months' crawl. 


One of the earliest romances in Chinese 
history was between Ssuma Hsiang-ju 
司马 相 如 (ca. 179-117 B.C.) and Cho Wen- 
chün & Y: (ca. 179-117) of the Early Han 
dynasty. Cho Wen-chün was the beautiful 
and talented daughter of Cho Wang-sun 
SE, a very rich man at Linang iIfin ` 
Szechwan, who had more than eight hundred 
servants in his mansion. She was a young 
widow of 17 after her husband's death. 
Ssuma Hsiang-ju, a poor young scholar from 
Chengtu 成 都 was among the guests at a 
feast given by Cho Wang-sun. He heard of 
Cho Wen-chiin's new widowhood and 
played at the feast the following songs on 
the zither: 


The Zither Songs! 


The phoenix has returned to its 
homeland 

From a wide tour in search of a life 
mate. 

In this hall is a beauty of first rate. 

Her room is near but she's far. I'm 
desperate. 

How can we pair and go e'er hand in 
hand? 


He-and-she phoenixes will nest. 

She follows him where'er he'll go. 
Lovingly they will fly and rest. 

"Let us elope tonight. Who'd know?" 


Cho Wen-chün, intelligent and musical, 
knew what the player was driving at when 
she heard the music on the zither. She 
peeped into the hall, saw the handsome 
young musician-poet and fell in love with 
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him. They eloped to Chengtu, Ssuma 
. Hsiang-ju's home town. Cho Wang-sun was 


furious that his daughter should have eloped : 
with a poor scholar. He declared angrily: 


that he hereby disinherited her. 
~ Upon arrival with Ssuma Hsiang-ju at 
Chengtu, Cho Wen-chün found that his 
` home consisted of a room with four bare 
walls. and a few piceri. of dilapidated ~ 
--togetlier i in ‘that condition. Husband and 
wife consulted and decided to return to 
Linang.: There they opened ‘a small 
wineshop. Both dressed like shop keepers, 
_ wearing aproms. Cho Wen-chün scooped 
wine with a ladle at the counter to sell to 
customers while Ssuma Hsiang-ju served 
customers who came to drink at tables. 
Cho Wang-sun soon got reports that his 


daughter and her paramour were selling - 


wine. He considered her engagement in this 
low calling a disgrace to the family. After 
deliberation, he sent a majordomo to tell his 
daughter and Ssuma Hsiang-ju to close the 
wineshop and come to his mansion to live. 
The young couple was, of course, too glad to 
do so. 
. Later, Ssuma Hsiang-ju went to the 
capital Loyang where he was appointed by 
' Emperor Wu Liu Che # xt 7 9l f(r. 140-87 
B.C.) of the Han dynasty as a Literary 
Attendarit. The Emperor was both a great 
militarist and a lover of literature. Ssuma 
Hsiang-ju ` wrote several long fu i 
(rhapsodies); including Tzehsü Fu 7 IER 
(Rhapsody on Mr. None Such), Shanglin Fu 
tkt (Rhapsody on the Shanglin 
Pleasance), Tajen Fu A lit (Rhapsody on 
the Great Man), Changmen Fu FJER 
Rhapsody on the Long Gate Palace) and 
: Meijen Fu 3€ A B (Rhapsody on the Beauty) 


and presented them to the Emperor to please 
him.. He is known in the history of Chinese 
literature as the originator of the Han fu and 
the greatest man of letters of the Early Han 
dynasty. 

In his later years he was securing a 


maiden of Maoling 茂 陵 to be his concubine.- 527 


When Cho Wen-chün heard of his i intention, 
She did fiot rave for a divorce nor implore 
her husband to abandon his^plan of 
concubinage but calmly composed the 
following song and showed it to him: 


The Song of Hoary Heads" (白头 吟 ) 


White as the mountain snow， 
Bright as the moon midst clouds aglow. 
I heard you have a change of heart 
And come to you to part. 
Today we drink wine friendliest; 
Tomorrow we'll part at the moat. 
TH pace and hum a doleful note 
At where the stream flows east and west. 
Alas! How sad!.How very sad! 
You need not fret and cry when wed. 
: Bemarried to a faithful lad 
Who won't leave when he's a white 
head. 
How graceful is the fishing rod!!$ 
How lively swings the tail of cod. 
A man whose heart is true 
Won't covet gold from you. 


When Ssuma Hsiang-ju read the song, 
he abandoned the idea of taking a 
concubine. 

The wife took an inferior position in-the 
family and had to behave prudently. Yi Li 
£19 lists seven conditions under which the 
husband might divorce his wife: no son, 
licientiousness, disservice to the father-in- 
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law and mother-in-law, wrangling, theft, 
jealousy, and maglinant disease, He could 
divorce his wife under any one of these 
conditions. 

A forsaken wife was usually resigned to 
. her fate. When she happened to meet her 
former husband, she betrayed no rancor but 
maintained the same meekness and 
respectability toward him as shown in the 
following folk song of the Han dynasty (206 
B.C.-A.D. 220). 


I Gather Bracken on the Hill? 
(Ei RAR) 


I gathered bracken on the hill 

And met downhill my former mate. 

Kneeling I asked with no ill will: 

"How has your new wife been of late?" 

"Though my new wife is a nice mate. 

She lacks the charm of my old mate. 

Their visages are about the same, 

Their skills of weaving don't equate." 

The new wife eritered by the gate; 

The old wife left by the side door. 

The new wife weaves rough silk as 
chore; 

The old wife weaves pure silk galore. 

Rough silk is woven a bolt” a day; 

Pure silk five chang?! as it well may. 

Checking the outputs, the new wife 

Lacks the old wife's effort in strife. 


: Isolation of the sexes made them unable 
to know each other. Marriage in the old 
days was arranged by the matchmaker. 
Professional matchmakers whose eyes were 
trained on profit were most unreliable. They 
tended to exaggerate the physical features 
and mental qualities of the young man and 
the girl seeking marriage. The old custom of 


‘making a match by horoscopes was 


unscientific and, more often than not, made 
the wrong matches. The young man and the 
girl were married literally blindfolded and 
when they found out, to their dismay, that, 
they were unsuitable to each other, it was 
then too late. According to the old custom, 
the bride had a red scarf covering her head 
and face when she was carried in a sedan 
chair on the wedding day to the house of the 
groom's parents, and it was the bridegroom 
who took off her scarf in the bridal chamber 
on the wedding night. That was the moment 
when he or she had the first look at her or 
his life partner — it was either a pleasant 
surprise or a terrible shock. | 

Such marriage was a hit or a miss. Be 
that as it may, the matchmaker was in those 
days the principal channel to marriage, The 
following poem is about a poor girl's lament 
on her hesitation to get a match-maker to 
arrange a marriage for her: 


The Poor Girl? ( $ Jc) 
By Ch'in Tao-yu EREE (fL A.D. 882-890) 


A cottager knows no silk finery. 

It torments me to seek a go-between. 

Would the romantic, elegant and keen 

Be pleased with unadorned, and simple 
me? l 

Tm proud of my ten fingers' needle skill; 

Painting thin eyebrows only makes me 
ill. 

I hate to sew and stitch year after year, — 

Tailoring others' wedding gowns and 
gear. ; 


In the dynastic days every few years 
Imperial envoys, usually head eunuchs, were . 
sent out to comb the Empire for beautiful 
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maidens to replenish the inner quarters of 
the Imperial palaces. The Emperor had 
some three thousand maidens in his seraglio. 
` Once they entered the Imperial palaces, they 
were isolated from the outside world, even 
their own parents, sisters and brothers and 
other relatives as well as friends. Only a 
few were lucky enough to be chosen as the 
Emperor's or his. sons’ consorts while the 
majority languished as spinsters for the rest 
of their lives. Rarely had these Imperial 
maidens the chance to leave the palaces, 
either when the reigning Emperor was 
understanding and kind enough to release 
` them and allow them to get married, or when 
turmoil broke out in the capital such as the 
collapse of the dynastic rule and they took 
advantage of the disturbance to escape. 
Emperor Yang A$ (r. 605-618) of 
` the Sui dynasty was romantic, licentious and 
luxurious. He built the Tower of Bewilder- 
ment 2k## where he lodged thousands of 
palace maids and dredged the Grand Canal 
to facilitate his travel. On his journeys to 
Chiangtu 江都 (now Yangchow 扬州 ) and 
other places he boarded his dragon boat 
towed with colorful ropes by palace maids in 
resplendent dresses trudging on the banks. 
Since he had thousands of palace maids, few 
could be chosen to serve him in person 
while the majority languished in solitude. 
‘One beautiful palace maid by the name of 
. Lady Hou &&-X A was found one day to have 
hanged herself to death with a rope tied to a 
beam. In a satchel tied to her arm was a 
batch of poems, one of which reads: 


Self-Immolation2 ( & 4% ) 


The first day I entered the royal mall 
I heard the night's carouse go on and on. 


But after seven or ei ient years were 
bygone, ` 

I had not seen the sovereign at all. 

The cold of springtime pierced my 
bones with pain. 

I sadly sat alone in my bedroom. 

I rose and paced the Court in my shoes 
plain. 

Loneness assailed my heart with say 
gloom. 

I was the pupil of my parents’ eye. 

I treat myself well, and prize myself 
high. . 

But though with charm I was.cast aside. 

Alas! it was my ill fortune and fate. 

Royal grace was penurious to provide. 

I have since sunk in a distressing state. 

Do I not have dear ones in my old 
home? 

I'm specially close to my Mother dear. 

‘I have no feather wings to fly and roam 

And can't soar o'er the walls and 
disappear. 

Life should be prized, being brief, not 
infinite. - . 

It is too sad to lightly forsake it. 

Tying a sturdy rope to the red beam, 

I feel my heart breaking with pain 
extreme. 

I pity myself when I loop my head. 

The pain is sharp like tucking my guts 
out. 

I am determined to hang myself dead 

And wend my way to the nether redoubt. 


In the Kaiyuan reign period (713-741) of 
Emperor Ming of the T'ang dynasty 
唐 明 皇 开 元 年 间 a palace maid who was 
sewing cotton-padded robes for warriors on 
the frontier fighting barbarian hordes stuffed 
a poem she composed in the cotton of one of 
the robes. The poem? reads: 
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The hero of the battleground 

Can hardly sleep in the great cold. 
Isew this robe for the man bold, 

Not knowing by whom 'twill be found. 
I add more stitches here and there 
With love and sympathy at heart. 

This current life will soon depart. 
Let's in the next be made a pair. 


A soldier on the frontier who received 
the robe found the poem in it. He reported 
his discovery to the commanding general 
who reported it to the throrie. The Emperor 
ordered an inquiry and found the authoress 
of the poem. The soldier was recalled to 
marry the palace maid. This was a case of 
love by chance. 

A girl named Tze Yeh F% (Midnight) 
in the Chin dynasty (265-420) was in love 
with a man but adverse circumstances 
prevented her from meeting with him. She 
composed many songs to express her grief 
of separation, which are called "Midnight 
Songs", being named after her. Since then, 
many Midnight Songs have been composed 
in imitation of hers. Following are four 
Midnight Songs? by her: ' 


I 


When our love was in early bloom, 

I hoped our hearts would join in peace. 

When silk yarn was put in the loom, 

Who would know it wouldn't weave a 
piece? 


The last word in the last line in the 
Chinese original [C pi means "a piece" and 
also "a pair". So itis used as a pun here. 


II 


Tonight we part with grace. 


When shall we meet again? | 
As a lamp shines in space, 
Meeting is vague and vain. 


IH 


You dote on a new date 
And tum your back on me. 
Like a barless hedge gate 
You're no security. 


IV 


When you grieve, I am sad; 
When you laugh, I am glad. 
Don't you see joint boughs grow 
Out of diverse roots though?. 


In my discussion above attentive readers 
may already have a foretaste of love in 
Chinese poetry. The first thing they would 
notice is that Chinese would make no loud 
or open declaration of love as Westerners 
do. You won't find a Chinese poetess of the 
olden times writing.like Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (1809-1861) in "How Do I Love 
Thee?": 


How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feelings out of 
sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday's 

. Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for 
Right; | 

I love thee purely, as they turn from 
Praise. | 
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Ilove thee with the passion put to use 
In, my old griefs, and with my 
.— childhood's faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints, — I love thee with 
the breath, 

‘Smiles, tears, of all my life! — and if 
God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death. 


— From Sonnets from 
the Portuguese 


‘Chinese maidens would not say openly, "I 
love thee, I love thee....." and they would not 
count the ways. They might think such 
doings vulgar and below their womanly 
dignity. 
~ But did Chinese women's sexual instinct 
succumb to Confucian ethical restrictions? 
` Notalways. Pan Yo} & (A.D. 247-300) of 
the Chin dynasty was so handsome in his 
youth that when he was on an outing in a 
carriage, women threw fruits to him until his 
carriage was filled with them. 
Wei Chuang Æ HE (ca. 836-910), a poet 
of the late T'ang dynasty, has the following 
'tz'u Bal (lyric) of the reminiscence of a 
romantic: outing in his youth when red 
sleeves (women) on storeyed buildings 
beckoned him: 


To.the Tune of Pusa Man% (% # #) 


Now I recall my pleasure in Chiangnan: 

A young man wearing thin spring finery, 

I stopped my horse at the sloping bridge 
span. 

Red sleeves on storeyed buildings 
beckoned me.... 


These incidents indicate that inspite of 
strict Confucian inhibitions, Chinese women 
would instinctively succumb to the attraction 
of the opposite sex. 

Confucian inhibitions and restrictions 
and privatization of the intimacy between 
the sexes have dwindled the output of 
Chinese love poems. Unlike in Western 
literature love is never the dominant theme 
in Chinese poetry. Chinese poets wrote on a 
variety of other themes: parting, reunion, 
travel, remembrance of the past, enjoyment 
of the scenery, visits to historical or scenic 


“places, war and battles, joining military 


service, historic events and personages, 
seasonal thoughts, seasons and festivals, 
farming, harvesting, hunting, lamentations, 
wine drinking, feasting, Sun, Moon and 
stars, birds, flowers, mountains, rivers, 
temples and so on. Even in writing love 
poems Chinese poets sublimated their 
instinctive impulses to subtle or figurative 
expressions. : 

Usually the Chinese way of expressing 
love is intangible, suggestive, implicit, 
figurative and analogous, not declarative or 
assertive. Let us look at some Chinese love 
poems: 

The following love poems were 
exchanged between Ch'in Chia 泰 喜 and his 
wife Hsü Shu 徐 涉 ,both of the Later Han 
dynasty (A.D.25-220). Chin Chia was 
summoned by Court to the capital. He sent 
a servant with a cart to get his wife Hsü Shu 
who happened to have returned to her 
parents’. The servant went and returned with 
an empty.cart because his wife was sick and 
could not make the journey. Ch'in Chia 
wrote three poems (two translated) to send 
to his wife, expressing deep love and grief at 
missing her. Hsü Shu wrote a poem in reply 
with sincere endearment for her husband. 
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To My Wife? (si 3) 
I 


Life is like moming dew 
With worldly cares and fate. 
Mishaps are early due 

But happy unions late. 


I have been called to serve at Court 
And shall be farther from you. 

I sent a cart for your transport; 

It came back vacant, causing rue. 


Reading your note imcreased my gloom. 


At meal I can't eat missing thee. 
Alone I sat in the bare room 
With nobody to console me. 


I cannot sleep throughout the night, 
Tossing on bed with deep dismay. 
My grief gnaws me in dark or light; 
It won't abate nor go away. 


II 


The driver rolls up in the cart, 


Its brass bells jingling clear, though low. 


At early morning I'll depart. 

Belt-tied I waited for cockcrow 

I look around the vacant room 

And seem to see your image there: 

I shall leave you with dreary gloom. 

I stand or sit with a grave air. 

With what shall I disclose my heart? 

A billet-doux ere I depart. 

A hairpin to adom your hair; 

A looking glass to mirror you, 

Perfume to saturate the fair, 

A lute to play tunes clear and new. 
A poet given a quince? as gift. 

Retumed with gems like a spendthrift. 


E 


Her costly gifts put me to shame 

My presents being cheap and lame. 
Though worthless as gifts in return, 
They show my feeling and concem. 


Hsü Shu wrote the followin; poem in 
reply: 


A Reply to Ch'in Chia ? (4 X 3$) 


I fell into bad luck. 

In sickness I came home. 
I stayed here long, ill-struck, 
Lying supine like loam. 

I failed to wait on you, 
Delinquent on my part. 
Now you are called anew 
To go to Court by cart. 
We'll be long separate 
With little chance to meet. 
Ilook far from my seat, 

. And stand and pace till late. 
Yov're going far away, 
Farther from me each day. 

I wish I'd wings for then 

TU fly to you in stress. 

I chant and sigh again 

With tears that wet my dress. 


. Jn contrast to the staid and mature love 
of a couple married for some years there is 
the joyful and buoyant courtship of the -` 


` young. Following is a popular song of the 


latter category: 
Little Little Su% (35 ds) 


I ride inside a carriage painted bright 

And my beau straddles a horse, black 
and white. i 

Where shall we pledge our solemn 
nuptial vows? 
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At Hsiling under pine and cypress 


boughs. 


` Little Little Su 苏 小 小 was a famous 
beautiful courtesan in Hangchow of the 
Southern Ch'i period $835 (479-502). Many 
` poets wrote about her. Her grave still stands 
on the bank of the West Lake. This popular 
song translated above would make a good 
painting of her and her lover in ancient garb 


riding in a small painted wagon and on a - 


. piebald horse respectively on the bank under 
swaying willows. 

Suggestiveness is a favorite technique of 
Chinese artists, especially painters and 
writers. If cleverly executed, it is often 
more effective, meaningful and interesting 
than a realistic portrayal. I have seen.a 
Chinese painting of a four-post bed with a 
. mosquito net drawn. On the floor in front of 

the bed are a pair of man's shoes and a pair 
of woman's shoes, placed neatly side by 
side. A cat is staring quizzically at the 
mosquito net which appears shaking 
` slightly. | 

Here is another case of suggestiveness. 
Once a Chinese painter was asked to paint 
the fragrance of fallen flowers strewn on the 
ground. After scratching his head, he 
painted a man riding a horse back leisurely 
from an outing to the countryside. Two or 
three butterflies are seen hovering around 
the horse's hooves. 

Following are two Chinese poems in 
translation suggestive of love: 


Spring Grievance ? (4 2%) 


Do drive away the oriole 

To stop its calls atop the tree, 

For it disturbs my dream whose goal 
Is a long journey to Liaohsi. 


This young lady of Tang times wanted 
to drive off an oriole warbling loudly on a 
tree outside the window of her chamber in a 
spring morning for it disturbed her dream to 
west of the Liao River where her lover was - 
probably in the garrison guarding the border 
region against the barbarian tribes. 

The poem by Ch'in Chang-hsü #84, 
a T'ang poet from Hangchow, graphically 
represented the poignant feelings of the 
numerous lonely wives and maidens whose 
lovers were fighting or guarding against the 


: barbarian hordes on the frontier. Little is 


known about the poet's life and this is the 
only poem by him existent. 

Lady Hou {RR A, mentioned above as 
one of the three thousand palace maids in 
the Tower of Bewilderment3 18 of Emperor 
Yang Kuang (r. 605-618) KE 43 #7489 of the 
Sui dynasty, who committed suicide by 
hanging herself to death for failing to win 
the Emperor's attention and favor inspite of ` 
her charming looks, left a batch of poems in 
an embroidered satchel tied to her arm. 
Among them is the following suggestive 
one: 


Self-pity  ( & & ) 


Far and wide spring spreads its 
enchanting hue. 

How do I feel, pacing alone? Alas! 

Less fortunate am I than the wild grass 

And flowers that receive more rain and 
dew. 


Another Chinese favorite literary 
technique is implicitness which, when aptly 
used, is even more effective than plain 
expression or narration. Following are 
several poems of implicitness: 
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Queen Hu of the Northem Wei State 
. (386-535) 北魏 胡 后 was enamoured of a 
young knight of the Ti J& tribe in present- 
day Southem Kansu by the name of White 
Catkin Yang 杨 白花 who was handsome and 
husky. He was brave and Swift and 
desterous at riding the chariot. His father 
Yang Ta-yent$ X HR (Big-eyed Yang) was a 
general in the Northem Wei army with 
meritorious service. -The Queen forced 
White Catkin to have an illicit affair with 
` her. White Catkin was afraid that Emperor 
Hsiao Ming (r.516-527) J RE of the 
Northern Wer State might discover this 
sordid event. His father happened to die at 
this time. Bearing his father's remains, he 
fled with the troops under his command 
southward to the Southern Liang State Bj 3 
(502-557) where he surrendered and 
changed his name to Yang Hua 杨 华 
(Willow Flower). After his flight, Queen Hu 
pined for him and wrote the following poem: 


. Song of the White Catkins * 
(白杨 花 ) 


In the fresh second and third moons of 
spring TA 

All willow trees issued forth catkins 
white. 

The spring wind blew into my room one 
night 

And took the catkins off in a south 
swing. 

With loving thoughts I languidly walked 
out 

And picked up some left, tears staining 
my breasts. 

Next spring when paired swallows come 
hereabout, i 

I wish they would take them into their 
nests. 


Chao Meng-hu 赵 备 类 (1254-1322), 
noted poet, writer, calligrapher and painter, 
who lived toward the end of the Sung 
dynasty and the beginning of the Yuan 
dynasty, once thought of taking a concubine. 


He wrote the following lyric? to his wife | 


Kuan Tao-sheng £3 H (1262-1319), also a 
poet, calligrapher and painter: 


Iam a scholar of repute; 

You are my wife of whom I'm proud. 

Haven't you heard Scholar Wang had 
Peach Leaf and Peach Root? 

And Scholar Su?! had Morning Cloud 
and Evening Cloud.? 

If I should wed a few Wu and Yüeh 
maids, I won't cause sneers. | 

By now you are well over forty years. 

Why do you monopolize all spring 
cheers? l 


When Kuan Tao-sheng read his lyric, 
she wrote the following one? in response: 


You're dear to me 
As I'm to you. 
Now get a lump of clay 
And fashion as in play 
. One me and them one you., 
Now break up you and me. 
: Pour water in the clay 
And knead it well away. 
Fashion again one you, one me. 
There's you in me and me in you. . 


When Chao Meng-hu read her lyric, he burst 
out laughing and abandoned the thought of 
taking concubines. 

Han Hung £9 (fl. ca. 766), noted 
scholar and poet of the T'ang dynasty, had to 


leave his beautiful wife née Liu #5 


" 
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(Willow) in Changan (present-day Sian), the 
capital to go to his post as Secretary to 
General Hou Hsi-i &&453$ , Commander of 


. Tzuchow i4 and Ch'ingchow 青州 He 
- was not able to take her with him because of 


the instability on the way after the 


" suppression of the rebellion of An Lushan 


安稳 山 (died 757) and Shih Ssu-ming Œ FE Bj 
(died 761), both of Turkic descent and 
promised to fetch her as soon as it was 
possible. But three years passed after he had 


been to the post and he still found it 


inconvenient to get ber over to him. In the 
meantime his wife found it unsafe to live by 
herself in Changan where many military 
commanders of barbarian origin whom the 


. Emperor Shu Tsung Li Heng E Fil REE (r. 


756-761) had employed in the suppression 
of the An-Shih rebellions. They were now 
resident in the capital and had become very 


- arrogant and unruly, often committing . 


unlawful acts, such as seizing beautiful 
women, occupying magnificent buildings, 
appropriating valuables, etc. 

Han Hung wrote the following lyric?! 
and sent it by special messenger to inquire 
after his wife's condition: 


The willow of Changtai! 

The willow of Changtzi! 

So green before, is it still there? _ 
Though its long twigs may droop as e'er. 
Other hands may pluck them and tear. 


His wife sent the following lyric? in reply: 


Willow twigs dangle low 

When fragrant flowers grow. 

Alas! They're given as parting gifts year 
after year. 

A fallen leaf signals the advent of 


autumn drear. a 
They may not be worth plucking when 
you do appear. o 


As a precaution, the wife planned to 
enter a nunnery for protection. But before 
she could do so, she was seized by the 
barbarian general Shazhali and taken into his 
harem. 

Han Hung finally returned to Changan 
in the retinue of General Hou Hsi-i who 
came to report to the throne. He was deeply 


: aggrieved when he, found out his wife had 


fallen into the hands of a barbarian general. 
One day on his way to a dinner party he saw 
her resplendently dressed and decorated with 
jewelry in a carriage passing by, escorted by 
a squad of barbarian guards. His sad looks 
attracted the attention of his friends at the. 
party. When they found out the cause for 
his sadness, a young guard Hsü Chün 许 俊 
volunteered to go to get Han Hung's wife 
back. He asked Han Hung to write a note to 
his wife that he was coming on behalf of her 
husband. Hsü Chün leaped astride his horse 
and galloped away, leading another horse in 
tow. Luckily when he arrived at Shazhali's 
mansion, the barbarian general was out. Hsü 
Chün cried aloud to Han Hung's wife that 
the barbarian general had fallen off his horse 
and was injured and had called for her to 
attend to him. When the lady came out, he 
showed her Han Hung's note and sped away 
with her riding the other horse. Not 


. knowing what actually had happened, the 


general's guards at the gate did not interfere. 

Han Hung and his wife were overjoyed 
at their reunion. To forestall Shazhali's 
attempt at retaking her, Han Hung's superior 
General Hou Hsi-i submitted a memorial to 
the throne that Shazhali had unlawfully 
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seized Han Hung's wife and she should be 
returned to him. After reading the 
memorial, the Emperor decreed that the lady 
should be retumed to Han Hung and that as 
a consolation, two thousand bolts of silk be 
bestowed upon Shazhali. 

Expression of love or lack of it by 
analogy is an effective technique as shown 
in the two cases below: 

Pan Chieh-yi 班 婕 好 (ca. 48-ca. 6 B.C.), 
a palace maid, was promoted to be an 
Imperial consort by Emperor Cheng Liu Ao 
， 汉 成 希 虽 之 (r. 32-7 B.C.) of the Han 
dynasty for her beauty, virtue and literary 
talent. On one occasion the Emperor asked 
her to ride with him in a chariot on the 
palace grounds but she refused, saying: "I 
have seen pictures of sage Emperors 
accompanied by ministers of integrity and 
last Emperors of dynastie$ who were 
depraved and licentious accompanied by 
women. Your Majesty is asking me to 
accompany you on a ride. Won't Your 
Majesty be like the latter? The Emperor 
laughed and excused her. 

But later, the Emperor secured the 
service of Chao Fei-yen #4 7f&3& (Chao, the 
Flying Swallow) and her sister Ho-teh & f& 
Chao Fei-yen was beautiful, lean and light 
like a flying swallow, hence her name. She 
and her sister were adept at singing and 
dancing. The Emperor was enamoured of 
them and Ban Jieyu lost favor and was 
seldom called to the Imperial presence. She 
was aggrieved and wrote the following 
poem: 


Song of the Round Fan 43 
(A SR 43) 


The brand new silk of Ch'i; 
Pure white like frost and snow, 


Is made a fan for thee, 

Round like a moon aglow. 

It hovers about you, 

Fanning a breeze as meet. 

I fear fall will be due 

When chill wind drives off heat. 
‘Twill be put in a case 

And lie there in disgrace. 


Tu Mu 杜牧 (803-852), a handsome 
young poet of the Late Tang period, was 
romantic by nature and would have an eye 
on beautiful girls wherever he went. In the 
9th year of the Da He 大 和 reign period 
(835) he visited Huchou 湖州 where Prefect 
Ts'ui # summoned all the sing-song girls in 
his prefecture to meet him. He was not 
pleased with any of them and suggested to 
the Prefect to stage water games — boat 
racing and swimming — on the river to 
attract people to come ‘to see them. When 
crowds gathered on the bank to see the water 
games, he looked with searching eyes at the 
girls in the crowds and found a teenage girl 
to his liking. The Prefect invited the girl and 
her mother to his boat to meet Tu Mu. Tu 
Mu said to the mother that he would like to 
marry her daughter but as she was yet too 
young to get married, he would like to be 
betrothed to her and would come back 
within ten years to marry her. He produced 
some gold and handed it to the mother as 
betrothal gift for her daughter. The mother 
asked that in case he failed to come back in 
ten years, what she should do with her 
daughter. He replied that if he did not come 
back by that time, the betrothal would be off 
and she could marry her daughter off to 
anybody else. 

After leaving Huchou, Tu Mu had been 
appointed to government posts in Huang 


` 
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chow 黄 州 ，Ch'ihchow 池州 and Muchow 
REJI. When Chou Ch'ih 周 埋 , Tu Mu's 
good friend, became Prime Minister, he 
asked to be transferred as Prefect of 
Huchow. The Prime Minister gladly 
. acceded to his request and he hurriedly left 


. for Huchow. 


As soon as he arrived there, he inquired 
; for his betrothed and her mother. To his 
great disappointment, he was told that the 
girl had married. He sent an orderly to 
. summon the mother. When the mother 
heard that Tu Mu was now the Prefect and 
was summoning her, she was frightened. 
”She came with her married daughter and her 
three children. 
To his inquiry about her daughter's 
: marriage, the mother said, "You promised to 
` come back in ten years and you said that if 
you did not come back by then, my daughter 
.could marry anybody else. She married 
_ three years ago when the ten years expired 
. and she has now three children." 
` Tu Mu counted the years since he left 
. and found it to be fourteen years. (It was 
then the 3rd year of the Ta Chung X rf reign 
` period or 849.) He dejectedly accepted the 
de facto situation and composed the 
following poem: 


The Sad Farewell 4 
CEA ) 


I have come late in search for spring 

But I needn't rue time has fled. 

The wind has blown off flowers red. 

Amidst leaf shades fruits on boughs 
swing. .- 


The Chinese monosyllabic ideographs 
are replete with homonyms which can be 


used effectively to indicate love or lack of it. 
Many Chinese love poems are written in this 
fashion. Some sound like puns, creating 
puzzling interest. Following are three 
poems of this category: l 


A Bamboo Twig Song 5 
(Fr BE ) 
By Liu Yü-hsi £8 R% 


Green grow the willows; calm is the 
stream flow. 

I hear out there the singing of my beau. 

In east there is sunshine and in west 
ran. . i 

It hasn't cleared up, yet it is clear again. 


In the last line is a play on the homonyms 
ch'ingHÉ (clear up) and ch’ing{#f (love). 
The girl who sings this song doubts in her ' 
mind if her beau loves her or not. 

Chu chih tz'u TTF (Bamboo Twig 
Songs) were originally folk songs in the Pa 
巴 and Yü jy regions or Eastem Szechwan. 
In the 2nd year of the Chang Ch'ing RE 
reign period (822) in the T’ang dynasty 
when the poet Liu Yü-hsi (772-842) was 
banished there, he heard the natives sing 
them, blowing flutes and beating drums. He 
thought the words too vulgar and composed 
11 songs about love and other local customs, 
using the same tunes but more elegant 
diction. Above is the most popular of the 
group. 

Following is a folk song of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) from the Folk Songs - 
山歌 collected by the famous Ming short 
story writer and collector Feng Meng-lung 
153 88 (1574-1646). The white silk kerchief 
which is the theme of the song was a girl's 
possession which she would not give to 
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anyone other than her lover as a symbol of 
love. Its white silk symbolized her purity 
and chastity. 


The White Silk Kerchief 4 ( & tà) 


Nor lyric nor verse can I ever write, 

And so I sent a kerchief to my beau. 

He eyed it up and down, and left and 
right: 

Its woof is silk and its warp silk also. 

Who would see through my secret at 
heart though? 


In the fourth line is a play on the character 
if (silk) which is a homonym of £ (think, 
pine, yearn). 

The following song of the Southern 
Dynasties period 南朝 (420-589) expresses 
with also a pun the nostalgia and tender love 
of a maiden whose lover was away. She 
was anxious to go to West Isle 西洲 near 
present-day Wuchang, Hupeh 湖北 武昌 to 
pluck a spray of plum flowers to send north 
of the Yangtze River where her lover was. 
Possibly they had a tryst under plum trees on 


West Isle before. That is why the place : 


evoked sweet memories. She peeped out 
from behind the gate of her house to see if 
her lover was coming by any chance. But he 
did not show up and she stepped out to 
gather the seeds of lotus.growing lush and 
tall in a pond outdoors. The. Chinese 
character for "Iotus"3# lien is a homonym of 
the character #% lien "love". In the song it 
says that the lotus seed (love) is "clear" or 
"pure" like water whereas its core (heart) is 
"fiery red". She looked up at the wild geese 
flying past overhead, signifying her 
anxiousness at receiving a missive from her 
lover. (Ancient Chinese used the wild goose 


as a bird of communication.) After 
gathering lotus seeds, she ascended a tower 
to look afar to see if there was any sign of 
her lover coming. She lingered at the 
balustrade for a long time but she hoped for 
her.lover's coming in vain. Then she wished 
that the south wind would blow her to West 
Isle in a dream to rendezvous with her lover. 


Song of West Isle ^ 
(西洲 曲 ) ' 


I'll go to West Isle to pluck a plum spray 

To send across the river north well-sped. 

Mv unlined coat is of apricot red; 

My hair knots are like two young crows 
light grey. 

Where does West Isle lie? If you look 
outdoors, 

Paddle beyond the bridgehead with two 
oars. 

At sunset flocks of shrikes fly overhead 

And the cold wind rustles the tallow - 
tree. f 

'Neath the tree stands the gate of my 
homestead. | 

Behind the gate shines my hair filigree. 

I ope the gate but he does not come by. 

I go to gather red lotus in sight. 

In the South Pond where fall waters 
gleam bright 

And stalks of lotus flowers stand man- 
high. 

Lowering my head, I gather lotus seeds. 

Those seeds are as clear as the limpid 
flow. 、 

I put the seeds in my sleeve ereIgo. . 

Their cores are bright like fiery red 
beads. 

Ithink of him but he does not appear. 

I look up at the geese flying sky-high. 
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They fly all over West Isle, far and near. 

I mount a tower to see if he comes by. 

I do not see him in sunshine or shade, 

Standing all day long at the balustrade. 

The balustrade zigzags in twelve bends 
laid. 

My hands on them are bright like snow- 
white jade. l 

I roll the window screen toward the sky . 

And see the sea azure like firmament. 

My dream flies far like the sea in extent. 

Your grief and mine increase as time 
goes by. 

If the south wind knows my longing this 
while, 

"will blow my dream to land upon 

West Isle. 


Because of the difficulty of com- 


well. 

Weak is the spring wind and all flowers 
die. 

Til death silkworms spin silk like a 
spell. 

Till wicks turn ashes candles' tears won't 
dry. 

Beware of grey hair in the morning 
glass; 

Feel the moon's cold while chanting 
odes at night. 


The fairy isle is not far from the pass. 
Let the blue bird make an inspection 
flight. 


Ancient Chinese poets were adept at 
using pathos in love poems. The following 
iz'u fi] (lyric) by Wei Chuang Xil: (ca. 836- 
910) of the Five Dynasties period F (& (907- 


960) recalls the parting scene with his fair 
love the night before, effectively evoking 
sympathy and compassion of the reader at 
their separation. 


. munication, parting in ancient China was a 
moment of sorrow. The two parties might 
not meet again for years, and perhaps for 
life. The following two poems convey the 
grief of parting, drawing the apt analogy 
between the drippings of wax of the candle 

` and parting tears: 


To the Tune of Pusa Man * 
(= BE SE) 


T 


On Farewell ^ (8€ #1 ) Parting at night in the red chamber 


By Tu Mu 唐 杜 牧 


' True love appears like love-me-not'; 


It smiles not, facing a wine pot. 


The candle does know parting sorrow; 
It emits tears until the morrow. 


An Untitled Poem ^ (4&8) 
By Li Shangying JE 2: HM 
(A.D.813-858) 


Hard 'tis. to meet and hard to part as . 


evoked grief 

With streaked lamplight on the half- 
raised tasseled net strewn. 

As I stepped sadly out under a waning 
moon, ， 

The fair one shed tears of farewell 
without relief. 

The gold and blue plume plectrum did a 
pipa feat: 

From the strings came an oriole's warble 
linked sweet, 

Entreating me to come home, for hour 
after hour 
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At the green casement she waits, pretty 
like a flower. 


Yü Hsüan-chi f& 3; #8 (ca. 844-871), a 
poetess of the T'ang dynasty, was a tragic 
character. As such, she uses pathos most 
effectively in her poetry. Beautiful and 
talented, she was the concubine of an 
official Li Yi 3£f£. Because of the wife's 
jealousy, Li Yi sent her to Hsien Yi Nunnery 
RAY tO be a nun. She fell in love with Li 
Ying 43K (style Tze-an 子安 ) who dwelled 
in the neighborhood and exchanged love 
poems with him. She also exchanged poems 
with the great tz'u #4] (lyric) poet Wen Ting- 
yun 温庭筠 ( ? -866). She wrote several 
very touching love poems from her own 
experience and deep sentiments, including 
the following two pointed lines: 


Sa RFRA REAL BB 
Easy it is to get a priceless treasure 
But difficult to win a loving beau. 


One day she went to read the roll of 
successful candidates in the Imperial 
examinations and wrote a poem that 
contains the following two lines: 


ARBKiSiea ; SEHE: 

I regret my gauze flock hides my fine 
verses 

And admire vainly the names on the roll. 


She implied that being a woman, she had no 
chance to participate in the Imperial 
examinations, 

In a fit of jealousy and anger she beat a 
maid servant to death. She was arrested, 
tried and executed at the age of about 25. 


Following is one of the love porns she 
sent to Li Tze-an: 


Waiting Grievously for Tze-an at 

Chiangling and Sending the OODE 

Poem to Him! 

IRR AAT E 

Thousands of leaves on maple trees ` 
quiver, 

Shading the bridge and the e'ening boat's ' 
slow sail. 

My thoughts for you resemble the West 
River, 

Flowing down east day and night 
without fail. l 


An apt analogy between her unending 
grievous thoughts for her lover and the 
incessant flow of the West River evokes 
pathos. So does the comparison between her : 
grievous thoughts and the thousands of 
turbulent and vexatious maple leaves. ， 
Permanence of death evokes incon- 
solable sorrow and often deepens love for 
one dead. Quite a few Chinese poets have 
written poems expressing such sorrow and 
love for the dead, which readily evoke 
pathos. Among them Pan Yo 潘岳 (247- 
300) of the Western Chin 79 # dynasty, is 
reputed to have written some of the best 
poems of this category. Following is one of 
them: : 


In Memoriam ? (t$ z- i£) 


The seasons keep rotating on; 
Winter and summer come and go. . 
To the unknown world she has gone, 
Forever buried deep below. - 

Futile it is to long for her 

And so it is to linger here. 
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To the Court's summons I defer 
` And shall resume my old career. 
The house reminds me of her there; 
The room the life we used to share. 
The drapes and screens hang as before. 
Her calligraphs are fresh e'ermore. - 
Her hangings are still on the wall. 
I fancy her alive indoor 
But grieve she answers not my call. 
Like mating birds atop the trees 
But one survives out of a pair. 
Like soles that.swim in streams with 
ease; 

' Midstream a pair break up howe'er. 

The spring wind blows in through the 
crack; 

The moming drips down the eave seep.5? 
I can't forget her e'en in sleep. 
My deep grief grows deeper. Alack! 
Should it recede in proper time, 
Like Chuang? I'll beat the pot to chime. 


Earlier in this article I characterize 
Chinese love poems mostly as intangible, 
implicit, suggestive, figurative and 
analogous. There are, of course,.ones that 
. are tangible, explicit, plain and outspoken, 
though rare. Following are three of this 
category, of which two are by men and one 
by an unknown woman: 


Song of Blue Jade 55 ( 4 #&) 
By Sun Chuo #34 (314-371) 


When Blue Jade was in love at sixteen, 
She was unblushing, bold and libertine, 
. She loved her beau and wasn't shy of his 
chase. 
She turned and fell back into his 
embrace. 


To My Lover 56 ( BÉ 1$ A) t 
By Li Yüeh-shu = H xt 


Grateful for love worth thousand grains 
of gold, 

Bashfully I embrace him in bed tight. 

In the silk tent I hum a theme song bold 

But am too shy to ope eyes in lamplight. 


The following lyric on illicit love was 
written by Li Yü 李煜 (937-978), third 
sovereign of the Southern T'ang State (937- 
975) HARE. He was born a poet but 
destined to be the sovereign of a state. In 
975 the Southern T'ang State was conquered 
by Sung X and he was taken prisoner and 
brought to the Sung capital Loyang 洛阳 and 
down-graded as a marquis. In 978 he was 
poisoned to death. Though he was a failed 
sovereign, he-became the greatest rz'u (lyric) 
poet, having written the most heartrending 
lyrics after he had lost his throne and been 
taken prisoner. He was romantic and 
pleasure-loving in his early years. His 
Queen Chao Hui EA #4 Jc; was beautiful and 
talented, He had deep affection for her but 
at the same time he had trysts with her' 
younger sister whom he took after Queen 
Chao Hui's death as his second wife known 
as Queen Hsiao Chou 小 周 后 . The 
following lyric is about his sister-in-Jaw's 
tryst with him while Queen Chao Hui was 
lying sick: g> 


To the Tune of Pusa Man 了 


(HEF) 


The glowing flowers and dim moonlight 
are veiled in mist. 

This is the night and time to go and meet 
my beau. 

I walk in stockinged feet the flowered 
stair for the tryst, 

Holding my shoes knitted with gold 
threads dangling low. 
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I meet him south of the gilt hall. 
Trembling into his arms I fall. 
Risky it is to come out more; 
Ilet him fondle me all o'er. 


The Chinese poems quoted in translation 


above show that there was love between the 
sexes in ancient China, being a universal 
human trait, though it was often developed 
after marriage because of 'the strict 
separation of the sexes. In ancient Chinese 
society love between husband and wife was 
a very private matter, never talked about or 
demonstrated openly. (Even now many 
Chinese are surprised at seeing Westerners 


Notes: 


kissing, necking, embracing or in any other 
amorous gestures in public.) The rationale 
for-love making was procreation rather than 
sexual satisfaction per se. 

Despite the inhibitions of Confucian 
ethics and august customs, there was 


. genuine love between the sexes nurtured and 


consolidated in privacy. Such genuine love 
was expressed in poetry in subtle forms and 
exquisite diction. Since these poems are 
bom out of true and passionate emotion and 
feelings, they are often brilliant or unique 
creations that enrich the Chinese literary 
treasury. — 


1 "The Inseperable Difficulty", Interpretation of Literature by Lafcadio Hearn, Selected and Edited 
by John Erskine, Vol: I, pp. 2&3, New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1926. 

2 The Works of Mencius, Book IV, Li Lou, Part I, Chap. 26. 孟子 离 改 章句 上 第 二 十 六 章 。 

3 The Works of Mencius, Book IV, Li Lou, Part I, Chap. 17. zx f- ES SE 4) 28 - 5 He 


4 4x SR JE 


sch o X BOR o HREM RS EC 
Rik EO — RE RAR o He! AT SE! 
Roy AFAR URGE EIE de fif o dL > 
MER’ LRA RRC RIKI HR! 


5 42 8f | 


Hie ARR BARRED E - RRH > 
RAR RE SH Www 2 M1 ww! 
AMS > AIE >) Gk EUR ARX 
RM WARM > REGERE > hl abl wy! 


6 i & . 
AR em*kAXoE&gdet 
Roose FRR YLESRBR > 
LI LEX RR NEM PET ARB E 
3t ATH LL > MARR 


- 
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7 Chang Chi wrote the song for a special purpose. He was an official in the T'ang Government 
under Emperor Hsien Tsung Li Shun (r. 806-820) HERF, Li Shih-tao 2=AUi (2-819), of 
Korean descent, Deputy Commander of the Tzu Ch'ing Commandery, invited him to serve under 
him. ‘Chang Chi who was loyal to the Tang Government would not like to serve a recalcitrant: 
warlord and so he wrote this song and sent it to Li Shih-tao, rejecting his invitation in a courteous 
but determined manner. In this metaphorical poem he likened' himself to a chaste wife who was 
grateful for his attention but could not break her solemn vow to her husband. 


f ME o 
Jk 55 48 


COE dE AGO MR RAR S 
BOE ES o NX Ec 
HERRERA RAGAgLE: 
AEHSbuRo FRERE. 
DEGERE T RF MER o 


BTE 
Lil 


RL ARERR BRARSRAR ; 
相思 一 夜 情 多 少 ， 地 和 角 天 涯 未 是 长 。 
ibd 5A GNEO LLERA; 
EEEREN” ERRER © 
RAAG RTR PEAR: 
&p 3E fü Hr Uk E > Ande de 4 © 


RTE 
BABE 


EAA” RSH : 
ATEPRBK > KPRA-ARe 
GRASSO? YKES: 
见 说 白杨 堪 作 柱 ， 事 数 红粉 不 成 灰 ? 
da CE GRO RE SOR E IK 
自 闪 不 竹 览 党 曲 ， 要 在 空 箱 二 十 年 。 


10 X &THXHUA C RBG? 
歌舞 教 成 心力 坦 ， 一 朝 身 去 不 相 随 。 
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UN 自 守 空 房 然 恨 届 ， 形 同 春 后 牡丹 技 ; 
SATARE HULKRS FEM: 


12 BRA 
LEX 


RADHA’ PANHA. 
EBM TARIF 


13 BE X 
36 RH ae de 


MESA: MR ; 
aK 4m cs Be 8+ WS Ar Ut LK o 


14 天 Be 


M BA ae ES itt ; 
BRR? STH M- 
FREER: EBAZ, 
35 9 XR Jc o E EGER e 
KATH BRER! 
ERER RAR! 
SPEER: EEk, 
FRERE’ XXIe 
LARE > ABEZ; 
Bink > HRM o 


诗经 


" + # 


HETB? BBR; à i ' 
RATE FERAE? 

EETA’ KERL? 

EE S FER? 

Ae kA ARMA! 

一 日 不 见 ， 如 三 月 分 1! 


诗经 
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ERE 
ik 8] E da dv 
(2) 


| AN AN S RE T AR ED ° 
BK i8 18 A PEE o TES SAME 
4 Wc c EU o EGGS AGB ERU ° 
TERRAE? 


| (ey 5 
HARPER THERA KB I - 
交情 通体 心 和 谐 ， 中 夜 相 从 知 者 谁 ? 
4 RdRduánd o 85 EdÉ eS: 


白头 吟 
tE 


H4oL be REEMA - 
MEARE’ RRR? 
今日 斗 酒会 ， 明 日 洲 水 闫 。 
WS HAL KRG 
EERE BETAH. 
ROA) ORAM o 
PRR TRAM ER? 
男儿 重 意气 ， 何 用 钱 刀 高 ! 


This story that Cho Wen-chün composed "The Song of Hoary Heads" to thwart Ssuma 
Hsiang-ju's plan to take a maiden from Maoling as concubine is from Hsi Ching Cha Chi 
- Pa xc HEA (Random Notes from Sian). Modern researchers have doubt about its authorship by Cho 
Wen-chün and think that it was a popular song of the Han dynasty. 
18 Fishing was an ancient allusion to mating. In the Book of Poetry is a popular song of the Wei 
State ffi A entitled "The Bamboo Rod" 竹竿 which reads: 
& uro HTK 
ITR RRAZ. 
Lank is the rod made of bamboo. 
"Tis used for fishing in the Chii. 
Do I not pine and yearn for you? 
We're separated distantly. 
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CLARA - 


LURAB > ThE. 
RRMA: “新 人 复 如 何 ?" 
“MAME RERA ® 
颜色 类 相似 ， 手 爪 不 相 如 。 
HARIA’ KARME? 
MATAR > KALE. 
RMA REEL. 
将 继 来 比 素 ， 新 人 不 如 故 。” 
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One pi 2G (here translated as "bolt") is equivalent to 4 chang X: or 40 Chinese feet or 47 English 


feet. 


?! One chang Xis 10 Chinese feet and 5 chang is 50 Chinese feet or 58 English feet and 9 inches. 
22 i . 


Gx ! 
RIB 


ERRARE MIG RIA 。 


HE BRB ROE Red dk 。 
HAT AEST TRAMER” 


SIRF EBS BEARER © 


A 4 
PE XA 


初 入 承 明日 ， 深 深 报 未 央 。 
RILAR’ MELEE ° 


RAR HA BARBER 


AXE RF > mE Bh 
FARE BAT: 
BRAMR? HATE? 
FARAR’ EE: 
RERFTAT MEF - 
3t Jp RAR > Hit sh s T 
Pe RNR THe 
RE RL > HE 
3| SOLE Ho HEME e 
PRR MITE ^ GEO X HR e 
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”沙场 征 成 客 ， 寒 车 若 遍 配 。， 
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3648 3-46 HEMNE? 
EES HREM 
A CB) ERIM 。 


FRE 


(—): 
A6 kT e eda — o 


BEARR’ MR RB € 


(=) 


SCRE SHAE? 


HEREA’ BMRA 
(£x) 

RES Ao RAÉESX—X: 

AC xU RAAHE. 


Co(w) 


. PARTE’ RERE. 


TRIES RRP AR | 


rim 
RF 


: 如 今 却 慷 江 南 乐 ， 当 时 年 少 者 衫 泪 。 


DET: NETTE 


miM 

KEK 

l (一 ) 
AGE: BESLE ERE PZ RAPPER > 
fg gio AREA CPRF Rs SRR > 
HEME BRR: RHRESP> Minh HU - 
RATER GALEAE 2 HRW BLT Ho 


- (=) 
MARAE > MMH Ho ARE TM RPA AGE 
BASEP CHER: -HRER? LEE > 
ATH] RRS HERR: AATAKE’ ARTE > 
FERRER BERGHE BARAK DRERI - 


dd REALE o pak Gode XE A RL KAARI 
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28 This is from a song of the Wei (E State in the Book of Poetry. 


Es | SRA 
RR 


ZADRO REPRE BURKE 。 
RR MER WRAAE EDARRA RADR 。 
GERM + ARMM ERB DEAD o 
LEDE’ FRPER- SHRM RANE. 
BARANA HRPM KS RFOBR- 


30 蒜 小 小 


ERG MEME 
何 威 结 同心 ?西陵 松柏 下 。 


31 Hsiling 西陵 was west of the Chientang River 2548 I in Hangcow. 
n Aog 
BE 
HREER > Xs 
SESH CH ES 
33 J A B, 
MEKA 
ARERR’ 独步 意 如 何 ? 
不 及 并 花草 ， 翻 承 雨露 多 。 
2 杨 和 白花 
Jb f AUS 
MARSA BAUR ARRAN MN RICE E GR 
(HEP BRA > AICI KERESRT > RBM LARR o 
35 RHEL AMAA MRM ERE ARH > BIRD 
HELAME KEI ARSERMAWALARBD - 
hee CU RELEREA! 


36 Wang Hsien-chih ERZ (344-388), poet, calligrapher and ene and son of Wang Hsi-chih 


E Æ Z< (321-379), the greatest Chinese calligrapher. 


` 37 Peach Leaf 桃 匠 and her sister Peach Root #64 were both Wang Hsien-chih's concubines. Wang 
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Hsien-chih was especially fond of Peach Leaf and composed two songs entitled "Peach Leaf 
Songs" to sing of her.' She wrote "The Round Fan Songs" E] ii € in response. One day he saw her 
off at the ferry at the confluence of the Ch'in Huai 秦淮 and Ch'ing Hsi iffi Rivers, which has 


since been named the "Peach Leaf Ferry" KIW . 


38 Su Shih FA (style Tung -po 东 坡 1036-1101), great essayist, poet and inene of the Sung 


dynasty. 


und 
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39 Morning Cloud 582? and Evening Cloud X58 were both Su Tung-po's concubines. He was 

especially fond of Morning Cloud who was intelligent and talented. When he was banished to 

. Huichow 惠州 in Kwangtung RR , she went with him while his other concubines stayed behind. 

She died there. - 
ORR BARS MSR ek 

je —3J 3, ^ d — di dk o B4 A o Mots DEC 

用 水 调和 ， 再 捡 一 个 你 ， 再 塑 一 个 我 。 

我 泥 中 有 你 ， 你 泥 中 有 我 ; REB] —18 X o JE — fu Hn s 


4l 
3 6d 
E dm 
章 台 柳 ， 章 台 柳 ! 昔日 青青 今 在 否 ? 
uid X tk BE MR LAF © 
42 杨柳 枝 
s ERR 
MMR BIER > IRE EA an g o 
RARER K REREH | 
43 
£8 HAT 
iX HE de AP 
RRR X ied EG RESHMA EEG: 
NOE URL HRB 2C IRSE RE ERLEBEN 
RARAP’ Spee - 


全 RA 
唐 杜 牧 ， 


LAAN TIRI R 。 
BREE RE ERT | 
^r Fe 8] 

AR 2154s 
Bo dod iac Mii De 
Ro Gem o RE ok apa Om - 

素 和 蝗 
明山 歌 
TERETE -FEARG o 


Akik Y MAD ee: cee R E o 
` 这 般 心事 有 谁 知 ? 


45 


46 


4 
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47 西洲 曲 
南朝 集 府 民歌 
REAR FE Sw dp Hirsh o RU AFH € see: 
SHAR? RARR. ARGFER: REO: 
WE PPL AD PEP Ran o MPLA RE o d PR ed e 
HEWER ELBA o KMART > KF 4k - 
Ed CPG Rom ERE o MARA RE > dp EARS. 
HRSA SRE REST HAM - 
MH+ob> FRR dE OX Eh Akie dee 
EKER SRR: HARE SEE 


48 m 3] 
E Lak 


SMP mB RRA RFR o 
NOE SGH RH BARRA 

49 Á. E 

: E x 
ARERI UR AE KABA AER 
LE EISE UAE WEE E LE 
RRETA KRP>MRAAR > 
ELEAF EBERT: 

i = ie 

àpX Xx 

Sc HEH] HU) REE EAE © 
RAW) RAP o RETRA. 
KLEEB MAPMR RAMI 


ah CRAT 
DIXI. 


JOE EAE GA c CBRREME- 
TOS oda Io HARRER > 


= mid 
534 
ERAARM: RALAR o FERR’ CRAM? 
REER: EETA. REBAR” mi d A 
SERRA AEB ME o HAAKE’ «udis 
AKRA: AHALE. hiwhA> TER e 
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HRA ^ ELA > m oL S o LA PHA o 
RAM R RMR ERTS LEA BAH 
BRE UR ERATE. 


53 These two lines speak of relentless incursion of his grief. Like the spring wind and the morning 
drips it comes into his mind irresistibly. 

54 This is an allusion to Chuang tze REF (?-ca. 275 B.C.), the Taoist philosopher, who upon his 
wife's death, took a broadminded view that she came from nothingness and now returned to 
nothingness and therefore what was there to grieve for. Squatting on the ground, he sang, 
drumming on a clay pot — 

55 Pi Yu $$: (Blue Jade) was the beloved concubine of the Prince of Ju Nan i£ iS € of the Chin & 
dynasty and she was in burning love with the Prince. The Chinese song reads: 

SORGE 
EAR 
SERA? dm AGENS 
HERO AS > EA SLE o 
56 


赠 情人 
MEAK 


BETRE’ SARE 
WER PH XNEGH: 


» iiu 
: | PERI 

HEF A Oe RCH > ST St PRES 
IRSE FREE HEHE» 
-ARAM WARRE’ RESER 
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The Folk Customs of Gender Inequality in Taiwan" 


Yiu-nam Leung (3& * tH) 


& 


Wei-an Chang (5k $& 3c) 


Introduction 


A recent report issued by the United 
Nations indicates that it could take another 
thousand years for women in this world to 
obtain equality in politics and economics 
(United Evening News, Feb. 8, 1993). 
Gender relationships, it seems, have been 
unequal since time immemorial. Despite 
some cultural differences. among the 
countries of the world, gender inequality 
permeates every layer of society. The 
accomplishment of gender equality, we 
firmly believe, requires cooperate efforts 
from different parties. 

This paper is intended to describe. and 
analyze the underlying structure of gender 
inequality in Taiwanese culture. The issues 
raised in this paper offer us a chance to 
reflect on gender inequality, a topic which is 
certainly as significant as the efforts already 
made by women to obtain equal opportunity 
in employment, politics, and education. If 


these issues are not thoroughly examined 
and reconstructed, many innovations in our 
extant system turn out to be "perci ora 
matter.a formality. 

In our daily life, common assumptions 
regarding the origin of folk customs 
consciously and unconsciously guide and 
affect our behavioral patterns. These folk 
customs have been passed down to us from. 
generation to generation not by means of 
official and formal education, but by means 
of common practices. More importantly, 


' they disseminate in an informal way to the 


general public. A bride-to-be, for example, 
is always told by her mother not to wear an 
engagement ring lower than the knuckle of 
her middle finger, an indication of assuming 
control over her fiance. How can such an 
idea prevail in our society? And how has 
the notion of the supplement of the male 
vitality by the female (tsai yin pu yang 
TREE #8) gained its popularity? 

The materials used in this paper come 


* Portions of this paper have appeared in Chinese in the Journal of Women and Gender Studies 5 (April 1994). 
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mainly from literature analvsis, interviews, 
and daily observation. Our fifty interviewees 
consist of males and females whose age is 
below forty. The content of our interviews 
‘is non-structural and deals with folk customs 
or beliefs of gender inequality. Three kinds 
of attitudes can be summarized from the 
responses, given by the interviewees. Some 
of the interviewees clearly know the 
existencé of the folk customs of gender 
‘inequality. but do not follow these practices 
at all. Some of them observe these practices 


but do not believe in them. Others not only’ 


. follow these practices but also believe in 
them. Basically, we cannot say that these 
folk customs directly manipulate our life but 
they do exist as part of the "deep structure” 
of our society. Since our central concem is 
to reflect on gender relationship, we do not 
attempt to quantify the materials gathered 
from the interviews. These materials are 
used only to support out arguments. 

As far as gender inequality is concerned, 
our discussions focusing on "social" 
education deal with an analysis of the folk 
- customs and gender ideology in our society, 
both of which aré generated from the 
. androcentric viewpoint that leads women to 
a disadvantageous position. In society, a 
. considerable part of our notion of gender 
inequality comes from the "heretical" and 
"infornal" instructions, which, in turn, are 
based on the male-centered concept of sex.! 


"Social" Education 


© "Social" education refers to the kind of 
knowledge acquired not by classroom 
' teaching but by informal channels. In this 
process, the content of the education 
transmitted by folk customs is an important 


factor. "Social" education' is oriented 
towards. the male being the master and the 
female being the servant. As Ebrey notes, 


patrilineality, one of the fundamental 
principles of the traditional Chinese 
family system, is a bundle of 
intertwined practices. The most crucial 
in the Chinese case were the use of 
patrilineal surnames, the worship of 
recent partilineal ancestors, the belief in 
the need for a male heir to continue the 
sacrifices, and the organization of 
kinsmen on the basis of common 
patrilineal decent. (Ebrey, 1990: 200) 


The "three obediences and four virtues” 
(三 从 四 德 ) of women was the most popular 
ideology in ancient China.2 Many people 
would question this ideology today. Not 
only is this reflection instrumental to the 
achievement of gender equality, but it also 
affects our daily life and system as well as 
legislation and regulations relevant to it. 
The points discussed in this paper certainly 
help to explain the phenomenon of gender 
inequality that occurred in the traditional 
Chinese society (including the early period 
of Taiwanese society). By means of 
reflection and analysis, the continuity and 
discontinuity of the gender relationships of 
the past and present will be fully exposed. 
The extant laws, regulations, and systems in 
our present society tend to lose their grip. 
As compared to the past, gender relationship 
has been improved considerably due to the 
changes of the systems and laws governing 
it. Many scholars, however, still think these 
changes inadequate (Chen Huei-hsing, 
1994). The main focus of this paper lies not 
in evaluating the changes made in our 
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legislation concerning gender equality, but 
in analyzing the dimension of common 
practices. Once these practices have become 


social habits, it will require a great deal of - 


time to change them (Braudel, 1979). The 
establishment of the constitution demanding 
the equality between the two sexes in the 
work place during the early years of the 
Republican government, for example, was 
ignored by our society, as evidenced by the 
fact that many married women working in 
the Credit Cooperatives were fired by their 
employers (China Daily News, March 3, 
1994). The following analysis aims at re- 
evaluating whether or not our society has 
already reduced or eliminated gender 
.inequality in our daily practices. For 
instance, some laws have been drafted to 
achieve the following ends: children to 
divorced parents will not have to maintain 
their fathers surname, the custody of 
children will not automatically belong to 
fathers, regulations that govern divorce will 
be eased, and gender equality will be 
established in the work place. The 
prevalence and influence of gender 
inequality, however subtle and unnoticeable 
it may be, is still evident in our daily life. 
Gender inequality manifests itself chiefly in 
social sex education. 


Patrilineality: 
The Importance of a Male Heir 
. over a Female one 


"My father-in-law treats me badly just 
because I gave birth to two daughters instead 
of a son. He was later killed in a car 
accident, not because of my curse, but 
because of divine justice. This is cenainly 
the operation of divine juice 


The above remark is taken from a 
conversation between two women who were 
on their way by train to the southern part of — 
Taiwan. If you were a Chinese, you would 
not have missed the meaning of their 
conversation. With the idea of "nung 
chang" (F) and "nung wa (F# F, ) deeply 
rooted in Chinese culture, a Chinese would 
clearly notice the differences in treatment of 
the birth of a boy and a girl? However, 
there was one exception which occurred in 
"Yang Kuei-fei's" times ( 杨 贵 刀 concubine 
of Emperor Hsuan Tsung of the Tang 
Dynasty) when the birth of girls was 
considered more valuable than that of boys. 
This subject even entered the writings of 
some of the poets. In ancient times, the | 
Chinese always needed to have a male heir. © 
So strong was this tradition that a husband 
could marry another woman if his spouse 
failed to give birth to a boy. The concept of 
putting a male heir over a female one has 
now been rectified and reconsidered. Some 
of the young couples even give up the idea 
of having children. However, we do not 
have sufficient evidence to prove that this 
concept has totally disappeared. Quite on 
the contrary, we still find more cases of 
women who stop conceiving when their 
first-born child happens to be a boy than 
cases of women who stop conceiving when 
their first-born children are girls. In 
addition, if a woman's first-, second- and 
third-born child is a girl, she will continue to 


“get pregnant until a boy is bom. We seldom 


find, however, an example of a woman who 
never gives up conceiving because she 
wants to have a female child. Despite its 
recent rare occurrence, we cannot deny the 
fact that many girls were named "chao ti" 
(3835) in an agricultural society. 


E 
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. Generally speaking, however, the 
meaning of children to a family has changed 
in modem times, Children have become one 
of the consumers in their families rather than 
. the producers. Moreover, some people 
nowadays simply like to have children 
because they are very cute and bring 
, happiness to a family. If this case is true, 
there is no reason for people to favor sons 
over daughters. i 
. . Without any doubt, the differences 

between the birth of a boy and that of a girl 
` have greatly diminished when compared 
with the past. We, nevertheless, cannot 
deny that there are some differential 
attitudes toward the sexes existing in our 
society, particularly in Mainland China. 
Under the single child per family policy, the 
killing of female fetuses is still widely 
practiced there. Perhaps, social conditions 
in the Mainland can be used to explain this 
kind of phenomenon. But the same 
explanation-does not work with the situation 
in Taiwan and the reasons used to account 
for it are, in fact, very complicated. 

The emphasis on a male heir, if viewed 
from the perspective of "social" education, 
can be corrected or improved not simply by 
legislation; but, more importantly, by 
conceptual education. For example, when 
being interviewed, one of the relatives of the 
victims whose brother (the only male heir) 
was killed in the fire that occurred at a 
restaurant in Taichung stated that all she 
could do to help her fathers family was to 


‘have a son and give this boy the sumame of. 


her father. In so doing, patrilineality will 
not be discontinued. This concept not only 
is analogous to that of "fang" as advocated 
by a famous anthropologist, Ch'en Ch'i-nan 
(HEH 1990), but also illustrates the fact 


that it still dominates the structure of our 
life. In an article entitled "Fang and 
Traditional Chinese Family System," Ch'en 
points out that tbe idea of family and "fang" 
(I$ ) in the Chinese society clearly reveals 
the principle of the male genealogy. The 
birth of a male heir means that a "fang" unit 
is established automatically in the family 
represented by his father; on the contrary, a 
girl can never be endowed with the same 
right as that of a boy. . Whether she gets 


married or not, or even if her husband is : 


adopted into her family, she can never 
occupy any position and status in the "fang" 
of the family (Ch'en, 169). This shows that 
the idea of patrilineality is deeply rooted in 
the daily life of the Chinese, and men are 
held responsible for producing the next 
generation of male heirs in order to continue 
their family line. 


Gender Tension: 
Women are Menial 


Many examples related to the folk 
customs of gender tension can be drawn 
from Taiwanese marriage and engagement 
ceremony. Perhaps, the gender tension is 
only ceremonial. In our actual life, women 
may not seem to occupy an equal position. 
According to one of the folk customs, the 
groom's clothes, such as a pair of pants, are 
placed on a chair to be sat on by the bride as 
a part of the ceremony. This act symbolizes 
that the bride gains an upper hand over her 
husband or she can control her husband 
easily. In addition, similar folk beliefs can 
be found in our engagement customs. The 
bride-to-be's parents always warn their 
daughter not to let her fiance wear the 
engagement ring lower than the knuckle of 
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the middle finger, in order to avoid being 
bound and controlled by her future husband. 
Some grooms may not know, or do not care, 
or are willing to have their pants sat on by 
their brides. Nobody will perhaps pay too 
much attention to this triviality on such a 
joyful occasion. But, most importantly, a 
young couple is instructed in an informal 
way by their culture to grasp this 
opportunity to subject their future partners to 
their contro] in a supposedly happy 
occasion. A concept of gender tension is 
being transmitted through these customs. 
Some other examples of gender tension are 
registered in Lin Loang-ming's Miscel- 
laneous Talks on Taiwanese Marriage 
Customs.^ For example, the night before 
their wedding, the bridegroom and his bride 
will prepare some dumplings to serve their 
guests in the banquet. The dumplings made 
by the former are usually small in size since, 
in so doing, he believes his bride will be 
belittled. In contrast, those prepared by the 
latter tend to be big and circular since she 
hopes to have an important position in her 
husband's family. "Circular" refers to her 
desire of having a smooth and harmonious 
relationship with the members of her 
husband's family (Lin 1971:41). 

Let us examine some of the attitudes 
which represent a biased view toward the 
male. 
should not hang their garments on the same 
clothesrack. (Gulik 1961: 44-45). Men 
cannot pass under women's clothes that are 
hung on clothesracks to be dried in the sun, 
or else they will encounter bad luck. There 
is no contrary saying indicating that bad luck 
will fall upon women who pass under men's 
clothes. Some older people even believe 
that men'$ clothes cannot be placed on the 


Husband and wife, for example, - 


same clothesrack with women's. This . 
attitude appeared as early as in the historical 
records of the Eastern Chou Dynasty (Gulik, 
1961: 45). Besides, women's clothes after 
being dried must not be placed on the top of 
men's. Their underwear cannot be a washed 
together with men's, an attitude which is 
probably related to perceptions of the 
relative cleanliness of men and women. 
There is another very popular view in our . 
society forbidding menstruating women 
from entering temples, which is considered a 
blasphemy.5, This attitude of relative 
cleanliness can be supported by our own 
childhood experience. While a child, we 
lived in a farmhouse. In our village, the 
roofs were usually used as places for drying 
radishes, bamboo shoots, and so on. 
However, nothing could be dried on the roof 
of the hall where people worshipped their 
gods or ancestors by women. The reason is 
that women should not stride over the gods. 
This analogy implies that men belong to the 
same category as God. So far we do not 
have enough evidence to show that our 
culture classifies men as representatives of 
holiness and dignity and women of filthiness 
and meniality. We are almost certain that 
our culture favors men over women. The 
association of blasphemy with the females 
also can be illustrated by a phenomenon in 
which they are often barred from visiting. 
tunnels under construction. Different 
treatments of women and men enable us to 


re-consider the concept of gender 
relationships. 
Folk customs related to gender 


relationships are pervasive in a variety of 
rituals. In a patriarchal family system with 
its tradition of placing higher value on boys 
than on girls, many common practices are 
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relevant to gender inequality. The emphasis 
on patrilineality in Chinese society makes 
the birth of a male heir a very important 
event, and the celebration differs from that 
attending the birth of a daughter. In Hakka 
- customs, for example, if a mother gives birth 
to a son, she will prepare sesame oil chicken 
soup and offer it as a sacrifice to the 
ancestors and then she will distribute it to 
herrelatives. But no celebration will be held 
for the birth of a daughter. Apart from 
. Offering sacrifices to the ancestors as a way 
to inform them of the birth of a son, a 
community rite called "ta hsing ting" 
(《 打 新 丁 ) will take place before the child 
enters elementary school. (The exact time 
for this celebration varies from one place to 
another). "Ta hsing ting" means the worship 
of community gods; but it actually signifies 
the son's formal participation in the 
community. The boy is formally recognized 
' in the community through this ritual. Girls, 
however, have no equivalent ritual. 
According to one Hakka informant, if a 
woman gives birth to a son, her relatives will 
. bring chickens as a kind of nourishment to 
` her twelve days after the birth, but this kind 
of ritual will never be performed for the 
birth of a daughter. For the inhabitants of 
the Fukien Province, a husband should 
accompany his wife to his anċestors' graves 
and introduce her to them one year after 
their. marriage. The aim of this ritual is to 
show that an additional member will join the 
family to worship their ancestors. This 
~ ritual does not happen for the wife's family. 
Other folk customs related to the birth of 
sons indicate that women in the past were 
held responsible for not giving birth to male 
heirs. These folk customs imply that failure 
on the women's part to give birth to male 
1 


heirs is not only a result of some ill on their 
part, but also an important pretext for men to 
acquire a concubine. Such folk customs 
may now seem incredible, but they still exist 
in the subconsciousness of our culture. 
They thus affect our life from time to time. 
For example, people usually attributed 
infertility to women. Despite the fact that 
physicians still speculate about the causes of 
infertility, one thing is certain that "the cause 
of infertility may be attributed either to men 
or to women." Regardless of the different 
levels of one's education and occupation, 
everybody acknowledges this fact today. 
Nonetheless, according to interviews 
conducted among couples who encounter 
problems of infertility, the wives usually 
undergo physical examinations before their 
husbands do. A similar example concerns 
the choice of contraception among married 
couples. Based on our knowledge, most 
contraceptives and sterilization are taken by | 
or performed on women instead of men.$ 
Why? Do men feel embarrassed to have. 
such an operation? Or are women simply 
supposed to do so? Or might a man want to 
find another woman to bear children for 
him, if the occasion arises? All of these 
reasons reveal patriarchal ideas and also 
reflect cultural orientation to people's 
actions. 


Public/Private Sphere: 
Women as an Invisible Background 


One of the divisions between men and 
women in our culture is that "men are in 
charge of the official duties, while women, 
the domestic ones." This division of labor 
forces women to become invisible and lose 
their voices on public occasions. The public 
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will not only.turn a deaf ear to what women 
say but also will totally discredit their work. 
"Invisible" means that women are 
considered as private rather than public 
beings; however, in an objectified and 
observed sense, they are always public. 
That is to say, although they are also 
actually visible, they fade into the 
background. Ardener, in "Theory of the 
Muted Group," explains the concept of 
"publicity" and "privacy" by way of 
figurative expressions. "Publicity" refers to 
the public talk or the symbolic order of the 
patriarchy, whereas "privacy" refers to the 
voices of the subordinated group. "The 
“muted group" does not actually keep silent 
and quiet; on the contrary, women's 
loquacity is considered to be talkative, 
boring and stupid. 
signifies a social muteness, an exclusion 
from the symbolic order, instead of a real 
muteness (Tseelon, 1991; Chang, 1992). 

That women's voices become muted is a 
phenomenon that has existed in popular 
culture in many times and.places. Their 
social location has been in the background, 
and their work has been invisible. In the 
17th and 18th centuries, in Europe, for 
example, 


Women's occupations were essentially 
domestic. The household was her stage, 
and her calling was to embody the 
image of wife and mother as sanctioned 
by the Church and civil society. Honor 
— a matter of saving face, loyalty to 
one's own position, and good reputation 
— sums it up rather well. It was a 
woman's responsibility to serve those 
who shared her hearth and home: to 
feed them, raise them, attend to them in 


Their "muteness". 


sickness, and assist them in death. 
Although women frequently contributed 
to production, it was not customary to 
praise them for their participation or to 
take note of it in one's will. (Castan, 
1989: 407-408) 


The Chinese conception of this division 
of "domestic/official duties" is even, more . 
severe than that found in Western society. 
Commenting on this issue, a sociologist, Lin 
Yueh-hwa (1948) contends that women's 
position or significance in the economic 
system of the family is in fact not less than 
men's. Without their storage and 
preparation of food, management of the 
household, tailoring and doing laundry, men . 
would not have great freedom and energy to 
work on the farm. But women's work is 
often seen to be domestic, preparatory, and 
secondary (Lin, 1948). i 

Fei Hsiao-tung's ( 费 孝 通 ) investigation 
of Kai Hsuan Kung Village (BB 3; 5 Ff) also 
shows that similar labors are required to be 
performed by women on the farms. 
According to his study, | 


There are two main criteria for the 
selection of a daughter-in-law. First is 
health. She is required to be in sound 
health so as to fulfill her role in - 
childbearing and childrearing. Second, 
She must be good at silkworm rearing 
and silk weaving. These two criteria 
indicate the duties required to be 
fulfilled by a daughter-in-law; that is, 
the contribution to the continuity of the 
family line and to the family economics. 
(Fei, 1939: 40-45) 


` Based on the division of labor between 
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men and women, a daughter-in-law's main 
activities belong to the "domestic" sphere. 
In our culture, men are prohibited from 
performing some of the "women's jobs." In 
"Taiwan, for example, men are excluded 
from doing the kitchen work. .Thus, it is 
very common that women are busy working 
in the kitchen, while men chatter in a 
leisurely manner with their guests in the 
living room. If a man cooks in the kitchen 
or does laundry, he will become a laughing- 
stock to be mocked as "a son who works like 
a daughter-in-law" ( A7 tB ). In 
Chinese society, following the popular 
exhortations from the past, most of the 
women are willing to restrain themselves 
and to sacrifice their personal freedom in 
order to maintain family morality, and are 
even proud of having done so. As far as the 
division of public and private spheres is 
concerned, it is apparent that women are 
being excluded from the public domain. A 
case in point is Kai Hsuan Kung Village. 
Regardless of women's immense 
contribution to economic activities, they are 


barred from assuming the role of leaders. 


Sex discrimination still exists. Women are 
not allowed to participate in any public 
affairs (Fei, 1939: 109). Similar discussions 
and evidence can be found in Gulik's book 
entitled Sexual Life in Ancient China, where 
he contends that the ideal woman 
"concentrated all her efforts on her 
household tasks; she was the nei-jen' ALA 
she who is within’. Participation in outside 
affairs and especially in public matters was 
abhorred, and branded as the root of all evil 
and the cause of the downfall of the great 
dynasties" (Gulik, 1961: 5). 

The assertion of man/official and 
woman/domestic or man/public and 


woman/private in Taiwan has gradually been 
rectified. Women begin to participate in the 
public spheres traditionally allotted to men. 
The number of women politicians, 
professors, and engineers, for instance, has 
increased considerably, as statistics show. 
However, the change of the concept in our 
daily life is gradual and slow. The 1995 
Report on Women's Trends in Taiwan 
clearly indicates that while many women 
generally object to the concept of 
man/public and women/domestic, some of 
them still show their willingness to be a 
housewife and to depend upon their 
husbands. While changes have been made, 
the traditionally-formed customs still exert a 
great deal of influence. Perhaps, the 
phenomenon of gender equality can be 
anticipated in the near future. 


Job Assignment: : 
Women's Work is Always Secondary 


Apart from the suppression of their 
voices, women's jobs are invisible. In the 
past, work activities and household duties 
were separated into those belonging to the 
public sphere on the one hand, and those 
belonging to the private sphere, on the other 
hand. Men do the former, and women do 
the latter. This kind of division enhances the 
distinction between productive and non- 
productive jobs. Superficially, the jobs in 
the private sphere are recognized to be 
important, but they are, in fact, considered 
as insignificant and worthless (Daniels, 
1987: 404). The management of household 
work is regarded as less valuable, because it 
is invisible and performed in the private 
sphere. As a matter of fact, the value of a 
job is evaluated from the standpoint of the 


é 
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public sphere. Like their social position, 
women's jobs are visible in actual practice 
but invisible in cultural practice. The reason 
is that women's domestic jobs are unpaid, 
and they are prevented from appearing in-the 
work places where wages can be earned. 
They receive different treatment even 
though they can work with men in the same 
factory. For example, women work as 


waitresses, or as special assistants to men. . 


Under sex discrimination, they are low-paid, 
unskilled, and occupy minor positions. 
They are simply working housewives and 
mothers. In other words, they serve as 
wives and mothers and work only to 
supplement the family income (Fraser, 1989: 
124-125). Different treatments accorded to 
men and women in their working 
environment certainly explain the 
conceptual distance between the role of 
women and the role of workers in classical 
capitalism. At the same time, these 
differences also indicate that women's work, 
whether it be public or private, is considered 
as having less value than men's work 
because it is relatively invisible in a male- 
centered culture. 

If we consider this phenomenon in 
Taiwan, we can better understand gender 
relationships and the choice of academic 
majors. Although we have no statistics 
relating the distribution of academic 
discipline to gender, it is clear that female 
student enrollment in local universities 
specializing in enginnering and natural 
science is much less than that of males. This 
is certainly true for National Tsing Hua 
University. National Chiao Tung 
University, and Ta Tung Industrial College. 
This condition is further documented by the 
number of the dormitories for male and 


female students. Why does this happen? If 
we cannot use biological factors to prove 
that men are innately fitted to study 
engineering and natural science and women 
to study humanities, then the distribution of 


academic major basically results from social — 


expectations. Such social expectations 
generally exist throughout our daily life and 
become part of our culture. 

The choice of majors is usually career- 
oriented. For most people, their future is 
often determined by their education and 
training. In a sense, no matter what kinds of 
education and job one has, both of them can 
be influenced by the cultural expectation of 
society. Women are limited to perform 
household duties, while men are considered 
the providers of their families. Because of 
different social expectations, women's 
"selection" of jobs (including the socialized 
effect) differs from men's labor-participation 
and ideology, even though they both are 
taking part in the labor market. Thus, the 
types of job that women can participate in 
differ from men's (Hsu, 1989: 131-132). 

Under such conditions, a number of 
professions exclusively belong to women, 
such as nurse, bus conductress, kindergarten 
and grade school teacher, and social worker. 
The ratio of the number of female workers 
to male workers in jobs in natural science 
and engineering is extremely low. The 
percentage of the female teachers in the 
specific subjects of the local universities in 
the academic year of 1987-1988 indicates 
clearly that "nursing and home economics 
are majors taught mostly by female teachers. 
But the proportion of female majoring in 
other academic disciplines, such. as 
engineering, and agriculture, which includes 
forestry, fishing, and animal husbandry is 
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also very low; the respective ratio of women 
to men is 696 arid 1296; and the ratio of the 
female professors and associate professors to 
the male ones in these disciplines is 396 and 
796. It shows that women are still centered 
on rather low-ranking jobs" (Hsu, 1989: 
135; 157). Whether we call it sex 
discrimination or say that the job has a 
gender label, it is evident that the 
phenomenon of gender inequality in job 
distribution does exist. 

Why are there so many men taking this 


or that job? Or why are so many women . 


taking other jobs? To what extent do 
biological factors account for this 
phenomenon? Perhaps, the cultural 
expectations of society in regard to gender 
differences can be used to explain sex 
discrimination in the work place. For 
example, as Hsu Tzung-kuo's £5: d] (1989: 
54) study of the college teachers in Taiwan 
indicates: "Because of workers' experiene, 
teachers cannot set themselves apart from 
their réquired roles and expected positions. 
So far as this group of the female college 
: teachers is concerned, the interplay of the 
role of gender with the job content frames an 
overall picture for their job." Judging from 
the condition of the female college teachers, 
how can women workers in the other 
domains not to be affected by the "role of 
gender"? The role of gender is mostly social 
and molded by social expectations. These 
kinds of social expectations exist not only in 
other places but also right in our daily life. 

. Taiwan is now undergoing moderniza- 
tion. On the one hand, the traditionally-held 
beliefs still affect our daily life; and, on the 
other hand, modem concepts continue to 
challenge these beliefs and force them to 

give way to innovations and changes. 


Though most of the jobs occupied by 
women are still sex-specified or oriented, 
there is a strong tendency for women to take 
over some jobs traditionally assigned only to 
males. Similarly, some males assume 
teaching jobs in kindergartens. Although 
gender role is still an important factor of job 
assignment, we do witness evident changes 
and improvements. . 


` Conclusion 


As far as the folk customs in our culture 
are concerned, a number of attitudes, apart 
from the above-mentioned ones, are related 
to the gender issue. For example, for a 


. perfect match, men are expected to be taller, 


older, and more advanced in education than 
women. And younger women are always 
desirous of older men. What kind of. 
ideology lies behind these. practices? 
Nowadays, many people often admit that the 
birth of a girl is "as good as" that of a boy. 
Is a female heir indeed as good as a male 
one? What does "also good" mean? 
Reflection on social practices is of crucial 
importance to gender equality. 

Through a reflection on the folk customs 
of gender inequality in Taiwanese culture, 
the main purpose of this paper is to make us 
think whether or not these customs still have 
a significant effect on our behaviors despite 
some changes in gender relations. Although 
the formation of folk customs in our society 
has considerably influenced people's 
behavior and even determined the destiny of 
some, how great is the difference between - 
the culture and the superstition? Today, 
while contemplating how social systems 
become obstacles to gender equality, we also 
should spend more time in evaluating and 
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analyzing the cultural factors inherent in the 
"deep structure" of our daily life, which 
visibly or invisibly affect our actions. A 
retrospection of this dimension enhances our 
understanding of the reason why 
discrepancies exist between laws and reality. 
Take the inheritance of estate as an example. 


The civil law requires that a daughter - 


possess the right to share the inheritance of 
landed property, but in most cases the 
daughters, in fact, actively abandon their 
own legal rights. Even though they get their 
share of such property, the division is 
seldom equal. To claim their rights and 
obtain an equal share, they have to settle it 
with their brothers in court. This example 
probably helps us to understand why so 
many extra-marital affairs, miscommunica- 
tion between wife and husband, and even 
marital violence take place in our society. 


Notes 


Though different reasons can be given for 
these problems, the unreasonable structure 
of gender relationships might be a common 
reason for many of them. 

Generally speaking, knowledge at hand 
in daily life is an ideological and a 
discursive construction that is founded on 
the operation of specific historical situations. 
In other words, although apparent and 
appearing to be natural, knowledge at hand 
in our daily life is not given but is generated 
in a specific society. Cultural restrictions of 
gender differences, therefore, reflect the - 
superstition in our society (Ch'en, 1991: 16). 
Many areas need to be worked on before we 
can establish gender equality. But we 
should begin with reflections on daily 
discourse and with the solutions to the 
puzzles formed out of the cultural content of 
our daily habits. 


1 The concept of "heterodoxy" and "orthodoxy" are taken from Max Weber's The Religion of 
China: Confucianism and Taoism (1958). Weber considered Taoism as the heterodoxy in 
Chinese culture. In addition, the impact of Taoism or vulgar Taoism on the Chinese concept of 
sex is disseminated through informal channels. 
In ancient China, a woman was required to obey her father before marriage, her husband after 
marriage, and her sons in widowhood. The four virtues are fidelity, physical charm, propriety in 
. Speech, and efficiency in needlework. 
"Nung chang" means to give birth to a son; "nung wa" means to give birth to a daughter. "Chang" 
refers to an ancient jade ornament used in state ceremonies; while "Wa" refers to pottery: The 
former is much more valuable than the latter. Thus, "chang" and "wa" are comparable to a boy 
and a girl respectively. 
` For details, please see Lin Loang-ming, "Miscellaneous Talks on Taiwanese Marriage Customs," 
Taiwanese Feng-wu 21.4 (1971): 35-42. 
This concept is by no means unique to Taiwanese culture. During a trip to Bali Island of 
Indonesia, I also saw a sign placed outside a temple which clearly indicates that women taneg 
their menstrual periods are prohibited from entering the temple. | 
Despite the fact that a male and.female civil servant are given three days off to perform 
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sterilization according to the law in Taiwan, the number of female servants receiving sterilization, 
exceeds that of the male ones. The idea of sterilization vacation is good, though the chances for 
men to perform the sterilization operation are small. Comparatively speaking, the number of 
women who want to take days off for baby-nursing is more than that of men. But according to 
the regulation, only women are allowed to apply for baby-nursing leave. This regulation reflects 
the restraint of the spirit of gender stereotyping. Technically speaking, maternity and baby- 
nursing are two separate duties, Therefore, men should be allowed to apply for baby-nursing 
leave. 
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A History of Agricultural Extension on Guam 
and the Western Pacific, 1905 to 1995* 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


Introduction 


Agricultural extension on Guam which 
most people today associate with the 
University of Guam has actually existed on 
our island since 1905. For over 75 years this 
system of development had been stimulating 
change in the lives of thousands of 
individuals and their families, The purpose 
of extension work in the United States is to 
help local people help themselves in efforts 
to achieve a better life. This has led to great 
diversity in the roles performed by extension 
professionals, and consequently, most 
people hold vague definitions and a variety 
of images of what the organization actually 
is. . 

Everyone assisted by extension services 


tends to gain a different image of what the ' 


institution is and how it goes about 
achieving its educational goals. Even 
veteran professional workers find it difficult 
sometimes to describe extension work. 


Historical Background 


The history of agriculture of Guam 
predates our written documents. The first 
Chamorros probably came to Guam about 
4,000 years ago, migrating from Malaysia. 
Approximately 50,000 healthy Chamorros 
lived on Guam before the Spaniards came. 
When the ancient Chamorros first came to 
Guam, they brought no livestock or 
domestic animals. They were able to eat 
well from horticultural subsistence 
cultivation and fishing. 

The Chamorros were the only Pacific 
islanders that grew rice. Breadfruit was the 
most versatile crop, providing food, tapa 
cloth, glue and caring attention. One species 
called the aggag are used to make hats and 
mats. Another species called fatsao 
furnishes leaves which, when young and 
tender, are cooked with vegetables as a. 
flavoring. 


* I am especially grateful to Professor Randall Workman of the College of Agriculture and Life Sciences at the 
Sane of Guam for providing valued assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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After contact with the Spanish in 1521, 
and the resulting colonization and cultural 
evolution, many new foods, herbs and 
ornamentals were introduced in the 
Marianas. After 1668, Jesuit missionaries 
introduced the pineapple, tobacco, and 
tomatoes. The Jesuits assisted Chamorros in 
animal husbandry and the island was well 
cultivated prior to the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in the late 1700's. Carabao were 
brought to Guam from the Philippines 
betweėn 1600-1700 for farming purposes 
and to encourage agriculture among the 
Chamorros. 

In addition, many fruit trees, 
 ornamentals and herbs were introduced to 
Guam from the Philippines and Mexico. 
Guam became a way station for provisioning 
ships bound for Manila in the Philippines 
from Acapulco, Mexico. During this time, 
ships took on fresh water, fresh fruits and 
vegetables and livestock from Guam. Dates, 
tamarinds, bilibines, camachiles, and talisay 
were introduced, along with many other 
citrus fruits, guavas and mangoes. 

Nonetheless, the historical records tell of 
_ repeated problems that beset Guam's farmers 

including rats, insects, and frequent storms. 
Paul Carano and Pedro Sanchez point out in 
their History of Guam that "during the 19th 
century, as well as throughout most of its 
history, Guam was plagued by a shortage of 
natural resources. Consequently, the island 
was never able to become self-supporting" 
as a colony. 2 
Rats and snakes were all brought onto 
Guam by sailing ships. The rats were a 
constant plague to Guam farmers in the 
1800's because they devastated and thwarted 
crop production. In 1830, Don Francisco 
Ramon de Villalobos noted that: 


^... corn (the principal grain crop aside 
from rice) has to be gathered early on 
account of its great destruction by rats; 
shortly after being gathered, weevils are apt 
to get into it causing a total loss." 

Problems producing food for the island's 
population has been a consistent theme. 
about Guam in the historical records. This is 


‘most apparent in the early 1800's after 


monetary provisions from Manila decreased 
60% from 20,000 to 8,000 pesos annually. 
An indigenous plant tó Guam, Cycas 
circinalis (fading of federico) was used after 
severe storms and famines when food was 
scarce. The poisonous properties had to be 
removed first. Chamorros are the only 
Micronesian islanders‘: who used Cycas 
circinalis for food. According to Charles de 
Freycinet in his account of Voyage Autour 
du Monde, in 1819 "the cultivation of cycas 
ranks first in the agricultural industry.” This 
practice was most likely introduced by the 
Spanish. | ; 

In the later 1800's these food problems 
were exacerbated. by the decrease in the 
whaling trade. In his governor's report to 
the Spanish Government on conditions 
between 1884-1887, Francisco Olive y 
Garcia lamented: "It is shameful to say that 
only with great difficulty is sufficient food 
found — a serious problem requiring a daily 
solution. Although prices are high, there are 
no chickens, no eggs, no hogs, no lard, no 
vegetables, no greens, no com. Yet on these 
islands there are more than enough ranches 
to meet the demand...." 

This was despite the variety of crops 
grown. Governor Olive mentions that 
"several of squash, eggplant, beets, turnips, 
peppers, tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, 
endive, cabbage, radishes, parsley, yerba 


o 
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buena (and) sesame" were being produced. 
Governor Olive was "disheartened" by 
. the poor rice production figures and twenty 
years later things had not greatly changed. 
The American Naval Governor stated in his 
1905 Annual Report, "we are now 
compelled to import large quantities of rice, 
vegetables, flour and meat, while there are 
hundreds of acres of the finest lands 
uncultivated." Local agricultural policy has 
centered on increasing production and 


reducing imports since the days of Spanish - 


rule and it remains stated public policy 
today. 


The American Period . 


After the Spanish-American War, Guam 
became a possession of the United States 
and American colonization with concerns 
over agricultural and other practices, mainly 
to provision U.S. Navy Ships and for the 
promotion of public health among the 
population. Unlike the Spanish, the 
Americans had a unique organization for 


agricultural development upon which they 


could draw for help. 
Extension and Land Grant Colleges 


The origin of the U.S. Extension Service 
can be traced to the efforts of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel 
Webster and Benjamin Franklin. Following 
the democratic ideal that the most effective 
development evolves from a well-educated 
public who debate and initiate change 
among themselves, these people started local 
agricultural societies organized along 
community and county lines. By 1860 
agricultural societies existed in every state 


and from this movement grew state boards 
of agriculture. 

The difficulty was the shortage of 
reliable scientific data that could be used for 
making sound, practical and feasible 
recommendations for farmers. and later, 
homemakers, and youth and local officials. 
Thus, a system of Land Grant colleges was 
initiated by the Morrill Act of 1862, which 
sold federal land to create public 
endowments establishing one college in 
every state "where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific or 
classical studies, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts." In 1887, the Hatch Act 
funded the organization of agricultural 
experiment stations to enhance at each of the 
Land-Grant college initiated under the 
Morrill Act. 


Guam Activity 


In 1905, an agricultural experiment 
Station was opened in Agana for education 
and distribution of supplies. Four years later 
the station was moved to 32 acres in Piti and 
became a regular unit of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for conducting 
research, making local application of 
findings, and disseminating information. 
Another 1,300 acres of land past Apra 
Heights in the coastal area along the cross 
island road on Guam were assigned to the . 
Station. Guam's first biological control 
research program was started in 1912 by D. 
T. Fullaway at the Experiment Station, when 
destructive mealybugs. 

The majority of families on Guam lived - 


‘in Agana with smaller villages around the 


island. . Even so, nearly everyone had 
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-ranches for growing food. Very few people 

actually lived on their ranches, but rather 

journeyed back and forth from their village 

to their ranches.. This pattern dominated 

. farming and subsistence practice on Guam 
up until WWI. ^ - 

. Like the Spanish period, plant aetas 
continued to be. brought on island. In 1909, 
strawberries and Jal fruit were introduced to 
Guam from the Philippines. In 1910, 
Manila bananas were introduced and in 1911 
cashew nuts (kasoy). The smooth cayénne 
pineapple had been introduced in 1900 and 
the first harvested fruits in 1911 weighed up 
to ten pounds each, which was twice as 
much as the other common varieties being 
planee ~ 

. Although there may du been earlier 

‘fairs on Guam, records show that as early as 


` 1911 ‘their was a fair called the Guam 


Industrial Fair. This was a four day event 
and it had included exhibits of fruits, 
‘vegetables, livestock, handicrafts, and many 


, commercial display items: Such fairs were . 


traditionally sponsored by local agricultural 
societies in the U.S. — the first was 1801 — 
for the exhibition of tools,‘ machinery, 

‘livestock and produce and for the sale and 
exchange of seeds and Byes 


Cooperative Extension 


Through the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 


, the U.S. Congress established. the: 
Cooperative Extension Service under the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture as an. 


essential.program located at Land Grant 
colleges. Extension was made responsible 
for communicating the latest ideas on 
agriculture, family life, youth development 
and community development to the public 


and conduse education on relevant 
scientific information. 

Through the 1920s and 1930s the Guam 
Department of Agriculture, under Naval 
Administration, was conducting farm 
demonstrations and supervising youth 
agricultural clubs using the Extension model 
from the U.S. mainland. Between 1925 and 
1933 several biological control programs 
were carried out against the cornborer, filth 
flies and various destructive scales and 
mealybugs. In 1937 and 1938 the giant toad 
(bufo) was brought in from Hawaii and was 
credited with control of the black garden 
slug and banana com weevil. 

The U.S.D.A. Experiment ‘station -was 
discontinued in 1932, but replaced by the 
Edmond Root Agricultural school farm to 
continue activities at the same site in Piti. 
Guam had changed over the past 25 years. 
Jesus C. Barcinas wrote in his 1938 village 
jomal . 


The: péncipal of the school and I go 
with the children who are members of 
the boy's and girl's agricultural clubs to 
inspect the results of their projects. 
Everyone is much concerned with the ~ 
agricultural fair to be held in Piti on’ 
March 29 and is preparing to exhibit. 
agricultural produce. |... Twenty-six 
parents and tvenly-eighr children go to ` 
the fair [from Merizo]. 


In 1941, prior to World War II, over. 
15,000 acres of land were under cultivation; 
12,500 acres were in coconut. Corn was the 
principal cultivated crop and about 2,400 
families derived their living principally from 
agricultural pursuits such as copra, fresh 
vegetables, poultry and livestock. i 
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During the war, the Chamorros suffered 
privations from food shortage; the island 
was self-sufficent during the war by forced 
labor, and after liberation by American 
forces in 1944, malnutrition was found to be 
widespread. 


Post-WWII Civil Government 


After the WWII, the Naval Government 
restarted its Department of Agriculture, but 
priority was on rebuilding the .war 
devastated island. In 1950, along with the 
Organic Act, the Department of Agriculture 
was transferred to the new civilian 
government. This transition, like that of the 
island's hospital, consisted of Naval 
personnel being reassigned out, while the 
civilian employees carried on the work but 
with much reduced support. 

At that time staff were known as Farm 
Advisors, continuing the pre-war extension 
work of demonstrations, production 
assistance, youth work and home economics 
(homemaker) education. But unlike the 
mainland model where extension was 
located within the educational institutions of 
the Land-Grant system, this was a 
goverment agency operation. 

The agents were generalists, not 
specializing in particular areas like today. 
"We did everything," recalls one agent from 
the 50's "we collected statistic data, did 
manual labor to help, and demonstrations on 
farmer's fields to teach. We also worked 
and made deliveries from the govemment 
store; they'd even hold up our paycheck if 
there was an order waiting at the end of a 
day once I missed my son's birthday because 
otherwise there was no money." Another 
former agent remembers the marketing 


program: "we went to the extent of moving 
produce from farms to the Government run 
co-op or the military." 

The territorial College of Guam was 
established in 1952 and a working 
relationship with the Department of 
Agriculture developed over these early 
years. In the 1950s the agents were also 
students. Over the years Department of 
Agriculture research specialists also taught 
courses for the College, like animal 
husbandry, chemistry, entomology, and 
home economics. : 

In the mid 1960s the U.S. Congress 
authorized a Technical Assistance to the 
U.S. Territories Program under the U.S.D.A. 
which brought consultant specialists to 
Guam. Some of these were drawn from the 
Hawaii Extension program. The agents, 
now with degrees or new active college 
students, looked for ways to develop a 
greater emphasis on education, rather than : 
on manual labor. In 1962 a weekly Sunday 
article series was started in the paper and 
later a moming radio program. 

In the late 1960s Guam's community 
and educational leaders supported the 
island's Congressional Representative to 
obtain Land-Grant status for the University 
of Guam (the Territorial College was 
reorganized in 1968). The University's 1970 
assessment report stated "there has long 
been a need in Guam to read-just direction 
toward servicing and educating the mass of 
the community rather than the old trend of 
concentrating in farm areas." i 


University Involvement 


The University of Guam was awarded 
Land-Grant status in 1972. The programs 
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were first placed under the. College of 
Business and Applied Technology. ‘The first 
University extension agent.was hired as a 
"Community Service Worker,” specializing 
in Home Economics. 

. In 1973'the University and Debirment 
f of , agriculture signed a memo of 
understanding. transferring research and 
extension functions. There was no exchange 
of resources, just: the agent employee who 
ed to those being hired. 

' In 1974 the. college of Agriculture aiid 
Life Sciences was establishing with two 
divisions, . the. Agricultural Experiment 
' Station and Guam Cooperative Extension. 
Extension programs were set up ‘in 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, Home 
Economics and 4H and youth, and in 1975- 
76-a fourth area was added in Community 
; Resource Development... These four 
program units compose the major program 
areas that have existed in state extension 
services since the late 1940s. 

.. In 1974-76, resources and equipment 
were limited and there was no great change 
from Guam extension: work ‘done before or 

just after the war. "I did a full food 
demonstration on. top. of a ballot box in a 
commissioner's office," remembers one 
agent, "we did a lot of open-air, outdoor 
workshops — once I was almost completely 
stopped by a chicken trying to take over the 
, Toom.” 

After 1976, die: pan of biológical 
: control reserch programs shifted to the UOG 


Agricultural Experiment Station. Most of. 


the insects, viral and bacterial pets that 
affect crop production on Guarn. have been 


introduced. The rate has changed along with - 


the increase flow of airline and shipping 
commerce as Guam has modernized and 


opened to the- world. . Between 1945 and 
1985, 30 species of insect pests, excluding 
mosquitoes and: beneficials, . were 
accidentally brought to Guam. Biological, 
control research of Guam has continued with 


- only periodic interruptions from 1912 up to 


the present, and has made major 
contributions to this field of study... 

Guam was approved to receive funding 
for the Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program in 1981. It was | 
established as an extension program, by the 


-Federal Congress in 1968. . Managed by 
Home Economics, this program of 3-4. 


Nutrition Education Aides has reached into 
the individual homes of some: 1,039. clients 
and affected more than 4, 000 students 
through its. school classroom workshops 
between .1982 and 1988. Among 
homemaker clients, an evaluation study, in 
1985 found that graduates were-more likely . 
than a comparative control group of 
nonclients to: - (a) compare. prices when. 
shopping, (b) not run-short in their monthly 
food budgets, and (c) have made, majority 
dietary changes including increased use of 
vegetables and decreased intake of sugar. 
Guam Cooperative Extension is 
planning and evaluating for the continued 
developmént of its programs. Extension 
work on Guam has-a history, as long as the 
history of formal extension programs in the 
United .States, which are now celebrating 
their 75th anniversary, 1914-1989. In its 
partnership with Agricultural Experiment 
Station and as an integrated unit of its Land- 
Grant institution, the University of Guam, 
Cooperative Extension will continue to carry 
out its philosophy of "helping people help 
themselves." It will continue to promote the 
ideal that the most effective form of : 
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development is a well educated public 
debating and initiating change among 
themselves. 

' This model of extension is also 
developing within the boarder region of 
Micronesia. The Micronesia Occupational 
College in Palau started agricultural course 
offerings in 1972, and the Community 
college of Micronesia at Pohnpei started 
courses in 1980. The college of Micronesia, 
the umbrella institution of MOC and CCM, 
was awarded Land-Grant status in 1980 and 
began its extension programming in 1983. 
Its agricultural experiment station was then 
organized in 1986. The Northern Marianas 
College at Saipan was awarded Land-Grant 
status in 1980 and began its extension 
programming in 1983. Its agricultural 
experiment station was then organized in 
1986. The Northern Marianas College at 
Saipan was awarded Land-Grant status in 
1987 and has begun its extension and 
research programs. In the early 1990s the 
College of Micronesia began to decentralize 
its .programs, and by 1995 this 
administrative decentralization was 
complete. The Land Grant programs, 
however, still maintain a ‘centralized, 


Sources: 


: Hawaii. 
funded by the U.S. Congress in 1987 to 


regional network. Each island has an Les 


extension office and staff who work in close ' 
association with the local branches of the . 
College of Micronesia and other local 
educational institutions. 

The Land-Grant model for extension is 
also located at the American Samoa 
Community College and the University of 
A major Pacific initiative ' was 


increase the cooperation and sharing of : 
resources in the region. Known as the 
Agricultural Development in the American 
Pacific program (ADAP), an extensive set of 
joint projects have been implemented amóng 
the partners: Guam, Northem Marianas, 
Federated Stated of Micronesia and 
Republics of Palau and the Marshall Islands 
(under COM), America Samoa and Hawaii. 
Agricultural extension work has made 


tremendous contributions throughout . ` 


Micronesia and the Pacific in the years since 
WWII, and with its healthy attitude toward 
change and adjustment to new technologies 
and political developments, promisses to 
continue to be a vital force in the islands in 
the future. 


T ^ 
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l "Jo, Ha, and Kyu" — 
A Universal UOCE in Zeami's s Theory - 


Sun Mei (3k 3k ). 


The noh, a traditional Japanese theatre, | 


has drawn more and more. attention from 
scholars and theater people outside of Japan 
today. To, study the noh, especially its 
history, no one can ignore the activities of 
Kan'ami (4 fF] 38) (1333-1384) and his son, 
Zeami (HER 3 ) (1363-1443). The noh was 


created by Kan'ami and polished in Zeami's 


hands. Due to these two great artists' 
contributions, the noh was raised to new 
heights and became the dominant form of 
theatre for a long time in Japan. 

. Zeami spent most of his creative years 
under the influence of the court and devoted 
all his life to the noh. He was not only a 
great actor and playwright, but.also a 


remarkable theorist of theater. In addition to _ 


a large number of noh plays, Zeami wrote 


his detailed critical works on the noh, such: 
as Teaching on Style and the Flower 
(Fushikaden), The True Path to the Flower: 
(Shikado), A Mirror Held to the Flower 


(Kakyo), and The Three Elements in 
Composing.a Play (Sando or Nosakusho). 
In these treatises, jo (FF), ha (W), and kyu 
( & ) (literally, "introduction, breaking, and 


rapid") are very important concepts. 


The Historical Roots of d 
"Jo, Ha, and Kyu" 


In fact, jo, ha, and kyu were not created 
by Zeami. As a rhythmic structure, jo, ha, 
and kyu already existed in the bugaku — a 
formal Japanese court dance (Sesar 1971, 
76), which was imported into Japan from 
China during the Heian period (794-1185) 
(Ortolani 1990, 39-45). Therefore, before 
the discussion of the application of jo, ha, 
and kyu in Zeami's theory, it would be 
worthwhile to first trace their roots in the 
Chinese theatrical performance — the daqu 
(XK ti literally, "big song"). 

The daqu emerged during the Han 


dynasty (206 BC-220 AD) and flourished as 


one of the important court music and dance 
forms during the Tang dynasty (618-907). 
A Tang daqu consists of three parts. The 
first part, called the san xu (Jy , an — 
introduction), is instrumental music of free 

meter without any singing or dancing. The ` 
second part is ge (Œ ), a group of songs in ` 
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meter with instrumental music and 
: sometimes accompanied by dance. Po 
— (IÈ), the third part of a "big song," is a set 
. Of dances in fast tempo, accompanied by 
. instrumental music, but without singing. In 
the po, the rhythms of the dance gradually 
` increase, and the final dance of po is called 
sha gun (4&8 ), which means "to end 
`- rapidly" (He 1983, 52-53; Wu 1989, 103). 
~ In the above description, two points 
Should be paid attention to. First, like the 
. bugaku of the later period, the daqu starts 
slowly, gradually increases in speed from 


Slow to fast, and then concludes rapidly. 


` Second, despite the different pronunciations 

|. Of these terms in Chinese and Japanese, by 

comparing their ideographs, we are able to 

_ Clearly see the similarity between san xu 
(BUFF) and jo. (FF); po ( 破 ) and ha (f ). . 

Undoubtedly, in both the dagu and the 


 bugaku, jo, ha, and kyu are merely a kind of 


musical framework. However, in Zeami's 
: theory, jo, ha, and kyu are expanded in scope 
to govern almost every aspect of noh and 
become a universal principle. Moreover, in 
`- order to emphasize the significance of jo, ha, 
' and kyu, Zeami bestowed a philosophical 
interpretation on the principle. According to 
Zeaini's interpretation, everything in the 
. universe, good and bad, large and small, 


: with life and without, is modulated in the 


process of jo, ha, and kvu (137). 

|. It is easy to comprehend why Zeami set 
so- high a value on the principle of jo, ha, 
and kyu, and even seemed to overstate it. 
During Zeami's, time, the Japanese 
aristocratic class highly respected and 
imitated Chinese culture. As a court artist, 
. Zeami was unavoidably influenced by the 
historical atmosphere or environment. For 


. instance, in his play writing, Zeami often - 


t 


t 


adapted Chinese short stories and employed 
quotations from Chinese poetry, in part or in 
their entirety. . 


‘Zeami's Application of 
Jo, Ha, and Kyu 


Since Zeami regarded jo, ha, and kyu as 
the universal principle, in his treatises, he 
naturally applied the principle to almost 
every aspect of noh, such as the composition 
of a noh play, the acting, the program, the 
psychological states of the audience and 


actors, as well as the actor's training. 


For the composition of a noh play, in 
Zeami's view, authors must "...divide the 
material up into five sequences in 
accordance with the principles of jo, ha, and 
kyu .. u ." (148). The first sequence — jo 一 
begins when the waki (the second most 
important role category in the noh) appears. 


- The second sequence 一 ha — begins when 


the shite (the most important role category in- 
the noh) enters. And the ha is also further 
divided into three sequences: jo of ha is 
from issei (a type of song) to hito- utai (a 


. portion of the musical performance); ha of 


ha is an exchange of questions and answers 
between the waki and the shité; kyu of ha ` 
might consist of a kusemai (a kind of dance) 
or a tadautai (a type of chant). The final 
sequence 一 kyu — may consist of an 
appropriate dance.or some vigorous action, 
performed in a brisk rhythm. Basically, the 
organization of a noh play requires these 
five sequences, although it occasionally 
employs six sequences (Zeami 149-150). 
Moreover, in notes taken from 
conversations with Zeami, Motoyoshi (元 
能 ), Zeamii's son, indicates that the textual 


‘structure of a noh play and the atmosphere 
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of a performance must correspond. If one 
only applies tbe principle of jo, ha, and kyu 
to the structure of a text and does not 
consider how to make the atmosphere of the 
performance move through these three 
stages, a bad result will be produced. In 
other words, when a writer composes his 
text, he must consider whether his script will 
allow the actor to create a suitable effect in 
performance (Zeami 216). MAR 
For acting, Zeami argues that the actor 

should control his performance in terms of 
the principle of jo, ha, and kyu. Following 
the principle in every movement, the actor 
should begin slowly, then move more 
quickly, and finally stop or pause. Having 
finished one circle in this sequence, he starts 
a new one in the same way (79). In other 
words, it is the actor's duty to unify actions 
into one complete image by bringing out this 
rhythmic structure. 

~ In addition, Motoyoshi applies the 
principle of jo, ha, and kyu in describing the 
acting relationship between actors. In the 
first example, an actor should view the 
performance preceding his as the jo (Zeami 
210). In the second example, if an adult 
actor performs following a child actor, the 
adult should use the child's dance as the jo 
for his own performance and not duplicate 
the same atmosphere. Otherwise, he will 
appear extremely childish (Zeami 183). 


In "Mirror Held to the Flower," Zeami , 


further employs the principle of jo, ha, and 
kyu to organize the program of noh plays. 
According to Zeami's description, the waki 
sarugaku — god plays — are in the jo 


category; plays in the third, fourth and fifth . 


place of the program are in the ha category, 
while plays in the last part, the kyu category 
bring on powerful movements, rapid dance 


steps, as well as fierce and strong gestures. 
(83-84). In the above program, Zeami 
stresses the importance of the second part, '' 
ha. As Zeami puts it, 


... from the third play onward, no plays ` 
require great artistic efforts on the part 
of the actor and are of a style that 
involves the use of Role Playing. ' Plays 
in this category form the central element 
in the day's entertainment. ... A program ` 
of no can best be performed with the 
longest span of time devoted to-the | 
plays in the ha category (84-85). 


Today,.as well known, a noh program 
includes five categories of plays: gods, - 
warriors, women, mad persons and demons. 
These five categories of plays are 
consequently considered as jo, jo of ha, ha 
of ha, kyu of ha, and kyu. J. Thomas Rimer 
argues that Zeami did not mention a - 
program comprised of five categories of 
plays in his treatises, and this five categories - 
program did not appear till the Tokugawa 
period (Rimer 1984, xxvii) However, 
according to Zeami's description above, 
Zeami has organized his program with three 
categories of plays in terms of jo, ha, and 
kyu, in which the structure, the atmosphere, 
and the function are similar to those in the . 
five categories program that will come later. 

To put it specifically, first, in Zeami's 
program, jo is the waki sarugaku, which 
"usually concem[s] a god and [is] of a ` 
ceremonial and congratulationary character" ` 
(Rimer and Yamazaki 269). Second, in . 
Zeami's program, the most important part is 
the ha, which involves the use. of role 
playing (monomane). Similarly, in the five 
categories program, the most important part 
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," is also the ha. In the ha section, plays 
successfully involve role playing and are 
therefore often performed. Finally, in 
Zeami's program, there are fierce and strong 
gestures in kyu; such gestures also appear in 

‘the demon plays of the five 人 
program. 

It appears that Zeami i the seed 
that later grew into the five categories 
program. The difference between Zeami's 
program. and the program with five 
categories of plays is that the latter has 

. divided the ha category of the former into 

three subdivisions — Jo of ha, ha of ha, kyu 
of ha according to the principle of jo, ha and 
kyu. In other. words, the program with five 
categories .of plays is the further 

‘development of Zeami's program. 

Also, Zeami uses jo, ha, and kyu to 
describe and analyze the psychological 
states of the actors and audience. Zeami 
-indicates that sometimes a performance has 
reached the.ha and the kyu sections, but 
some noble members of the audience have 
just arrived late. In this case, the emotional 
responses of those noblemen are merely at 


the stage of jo. Since the spectator watches ` 
. the kyu stage in the performance with an . 


' emotional reaction appropriate to jo, the 
latecomer will not be able to match his 


emotions with the performance (85). An 


. opposite example analyzed by Zeami is that, 
when the actors are unexpectedly demanded 
to perform at a gathering, or for a large 
banquet, the. emotional level of the 
"spectàtors has already reached the level of 
kyu, while the noh is performed at the level 
of jo (86). To solve these two kinds of 
problems, Zeami suggests two different 
methods in his treatises. 
situation, an actor should choose a play from 


\ 


For the first 


“the ha category, but perform ith li a mood 
and manner of jo in order to capture the 
emotions of the latecomer. For the second 
situation, an actor also needs to choose a 
play from the ha category, but moves the 
atmosphere form ha to kyu as rapidly as 
possible (85-86). 

Zeami also utilizes the le of jo, 
ha, and kyu to divide an actor's life-long 
training into three stages (114). As Zeami 
himself puts it. 


The three stages of growth — from 
seedling to a first flowering to a final - 
- ripening — all of these, as I have said, _ 
can be compared to the actor's level of 
training throughout his life, which can 
be represented as well by the saeia of 
jo, ha, and kyu (115). 


However, it seems strange that he uses kyu 


— "rapid" — to describe the last stage of an 
actors career. Usually, the impression the 
mature performer gives to an audience is 
steady or firm rather than rapid. It appears 
that, in this point, Zeami applied the 


principle of jo, ha, and kyu mechanically. 


Zeami applies the principle of jo, ha, 
and kyu to the singing as well. He points 
out, "... the jo can be said to be represented 
by the stage of hearing the pitch and 
gathering in the breath. Ha is represented by . 
pushing out the breath, and kyu by the 
production of the voice itself." (139) 
Another example in aural performance is 
given by Motoyoshi, Zeami's son. When an 
actor pronounces the syllable o ("yes") in 
answering, the moment of silence before the 
person speaks should be considered the jo, 
the word o itself is the ha, and the moment 
after the actor's voice stops should be the 


r 
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kyu (Zeami 205). In this case, it appears that 
the jo is preparation arid ha is the sound. 
Although there are no sounds after the ha, 
the kyu, is represented by the actor's emotion 
at that moment. In the above process, the 
physical sound — the syllable o — can only 
be heard; but the actor's emotion exists in all 
three parts. In other words, here Zeami 
extends the principle of jo, ha, and kyu from 
the physical situation to the emotional. 


Conclusion 


To summarize, in his treatises, Zeami 
tries to apply the principle of jo, ha, and kyu 
to interpret every phenomenon of noh, even 
the smallest detail. As Zeami himself 
stresses, "The pattern of jo, ha, and kyu is 
visible even in one gesture in a dance, or in 
the echo of one step." (138) In this case, jo, 
ha, and kyu have become a universal 
principle dominating every aspect of the 
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Religious Experience in Taoism 


_ Ann-Marié Hsiung ( f& $ ML) 


Religion, as the source of order and 
value, is considered to be the foundation of 
significant cultural expression.! Religious 
experience thus contains a sense of 
belonging with sincerity to the large context 
of one's specific culture. In a general 
understanding, it can be the belief in God 
with the state of God-soul identity 
associating with after-life vision in Western 
Christianity, and the ancestor worship with 
concern in the continuation of lineage in 
Chinese Confucian tradition. Religious 
experience in Taoism, however, has 
provided a dynamic dimension of Chinese 
culture, which is aesthetic, contextual, and 
spontaneous. 

From a broader sense one can define 
religious experience as feeling of 
_ relationship of the individual and the cosmos 
(the whole). In application of this to the 
case of Taoism I will take David Hall's 
definition that “the aim of religious 
experience is to participate in the chaotic, 
anarchic totality, which... is non-restricted 
and non-restricting."? Within a rich cultural 
content it is the (mystical) experience of 
constasy and illumination with the flow of 
human experience, which recalls an 


authentic personhood. It is an aesthetic as 
well as spiritual journey in a sense of — 
forgetfulness relating to the notion of 
tranquility under the condition of ziran 
自然 self-choosing and self-ending, and 
wu-wei $&f3 , non-assertive action, in which 
condition all things stand and exist together. | 

Religious experience contains a sense of 
profundity, wholeness as well as tranquility. 
The following lines from Lao Tzu reveal. 
these notions: 


... Their profundity being unfathomable 


So amiable — like ice about to thaw;... — . 

So vast and vacant — like a mountain - 
gorge; 

So composite — like turbid water;... 

So whirling — like the boundless winds. 
(Chap. 15)? 

BRAS TY] BR o ++ BR 1 UK Emm 

RSI! 其 若 谷 RS! RAB! Ms! 

Elbe. 


One should carry the spiritual and - 
sentient souls and unite them as one, 
(Chap. 10) RE Bii — 


Attain the highest level of vacuity 
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And preserve the profoundest depths of 
tranquility. 

The myriad things flow in unison, 

And from this we can observe as they 
again return [to their original state]. 
(Chap. 16) BRE; TES o MH 
wE’ EDS 


We find in Lao Tzu that the person who 
attains comprehension of Tao embodies the 
features of religious experiences. Such 
experiences can be a mystic feeling of 
the finite individual facing the 
uncomprehensible cosmos that embraces 
chaos and this involves the participation of 
one with the anarchic ongoing whole. 
Personal experience to this wholeness relates 
to a process of self-actualization through 
- physical and spiritual cultivation to reach 
harmony, which is a state of oneness that 
presents no separation or division. Within 

‘this harmonious state, when one drops the 
preconceived value judgement and the mind 
of assertive action (wei £j ), and attains the 
"vacuity" (xujifi®® ) with depths of 
tranquility, one can be, led to a religious 
experience that participates in the process of 
the universe, in which one observes all 
things that come along in a stream or 
continuum. This can be an illuminating 
experience which may also be connected 
with an aesthetic sense. 

Chuang-tzu goes a step further to 
describe such an experience. He blends the 
self within the flow of the universe. 


.. be content with the time and settled 

on the course, and sadness and joy 
cannot find a way in.... "being loosed 
from the bonds,"^ ZRT MIR > RRA 
ARAM o RR e O 


Now if once and for all I think of heaven 
and earth as a vast foundry, and the 
fashioner and transformer as the master 
smith, wherever I am going why I 
should I object? 今 一 以 天 地 需 大 键 ， 以 
(CRAM BEE MAA R ! 


Religious experience in Chuang Tzu is 
first to let go of human bonds and go with 
the flow. Assuming one to be part of the 
larger context — heaven and earth, and to be 
transformed into whatever shapes, there is 
no intrusion or confliction involved. We see 
not only a part-whole relation but a smooth 
flowing process. 

Chuang-tzu then goes on to describe a 
state of forgetfulness and a spiritual joumey 
into the cosmos by way of spontaneity. He 
narrates how three men become friends upon 
tacit understanding of such talk: - 


... Which of us are able to climb the sky 
and roam the mists and go whirling into 
the infinite, living forgetful of each 
other for ever and ever?" SABEXEX 
X8 BAD HE AELE’ PRATHER T 


And through Confucius' comments on them 
Chuang-tzu further illustrates this 
experience: 


They are at the stage of being fellow 
men with the maker of things, and go 
roaming in the single breath that 
breathes through heaven and earth. 
...Heedlessly they go roving beyond the 
dust and grime, go rambling through the 
lore in which there's nothing to do. %73 
且 和 与 造物 者 镶 人 ， 而 游 平 天 地 之 一 气 。… 

ERE SE BS Zt) FER ZR 9 
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"Fish forget all about each other in the 
Yangtse and the Lakes, men forget all 
about each other in the lore of the Way" 
『 鱼 相 忘 平 江湖 ， 人 相 忘 平 道 了 本 4 


One's spirit is free from any mundane 
restraint and is thus unrestrictedly taking up 
a journey into the infinite universe. Here 
one is not only an observer who stands apart, 
but has joined the ongoing process of the 
cosmos within heaven and earth. Roaming 
carefreely in the posture of Wu-wei, in the 
lore of the Way 道 one then attains 
"forgetfulness," an illuminating experience 
of transformation. Not taking any self- 
assertive action, one is then walking the 
ways of things one encounters. Here 
religious experience is embracing an 
anarchic totality which is non-restricted and 
non-restricting. 

Chuang-Tzu also goes further to connect 
religious experience with aesthetic 
experience, which in a sense is a spiritual 
encounter with the sublime, and it requires 
an authentic personhood (ŻA ) to reach 
such an experience. 


being serene and unconfined and having 
all [the beauties following] 
EA Pe RK E n 


that to be unmixed in purity and 
delicacy... indifferent and doing [non- 
assertive action]... the Way to nurture 
the daemonic. : 
PPT ARE AER’ HL RRA 
也 


The quintessential-and-daemonic. 
courses iri the four directions, flow on 
with everything, is everywhere 


unconfined; 
Hama i RAAT 


One who is able to identify himself with 
the pure and simple we call the. 
[authentic person']. EMH: GLA 
A " 


Religious experience here can be linked ' 
to an aesthetic as well as a spiritual journey, 
where all the beauties accompany a sense of 
boundlessness. Under the spiritual posture 
wu-wei, the unrestrained flowing of one's 
spirit or the daemonic can lead one to 
encounter the sublime, where one feels 
larger than the self. It is a process of 
becoming, in which one nurtures the . 
daemonic through purity and wu-wei and 
becomes an authentic person, who can 
embrace the religious experience to the 
fullest. 

Overall, religious experience in Taoism 
can be presented by the following Chinese 
poems, which express the dynamic and 
aesthetic sense of Chinese culture. 


The half-mu square pond opens as à 
mirror, 

where the sky (light) and clouds 
(shadows) roam together. (by Zhu Xi)® 
3E8L7; E — EB RRB A 
(RA) 


Walking alone, to where the water ends, 
I sit and appreciate the arising clouds. 
(by Wang Wei)? 

fTSDKEHEGC VERUR CER) 


In Zhu's poem, we see in a flash of 
illumination, the pond turns into a mirror 
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. with the quality of pureness and reflecting, 
. where the whole universe, with the 
Tefreshing images as sky and clouds, comes 
into view in a flowing motion. : Wang's 
. poem presents an aesthetic journey within an 
ongoing process, in which one.is walking 
along carefreely and seemingly forgetfully 


clouds that come along his way. Religious 
experience thus shares the notion of 
tranquility by which one is illuminated to 


perceive all things coming together with 


beauty. One in such direction possesses a 
sense of forgetfulness and yet is 
participating in the continuning larger 


" to the place the water ends where he 


context of which one is apart. — 
` spontaneously sits and appreciates the rising f 


Notes: 


1 David L. Hall, The Uncertain Phoenix (New York: Fordham University Pres 1982), p p. 401. 
… 2 Thid., p. 408. 
3 The English translation of Lao Tzu iri this article is largely taken from Ch en Ku-ying, Lao Tzu: 
- Text, Notes, and Comments, trans. by Rhett Y. W. Young and Roger T. Ames = Francisco: 
Chinese Materials Center, 1977). 
' 4 The passages of Chuang Tzu from here till "fg 15: iT Hj..." are from chapter 7, Da Zongshi 
(大 宗师 )，For English translation, see A. C. Graham, trans: Chuang-tzu: The Inner Chapters 
(London: Mandala, 1991), pp. 88-90. 
5 These four passages are from ond 15, keyi ( 刻 意 ). English translation see Graham, pp. 265- 
267. 
6 My own translation. This poem 一 Guanshu yougan saan — is collected in Sones shi `. 
yibaishou Ri#— Ei f (Shanghai: Zhonghua, 1959), p. 89. 
7 My own translation. This poem 一 Zhongnan bieyie 115/38 一 is collected in Tang shi 
‘sanbaishou IE 1$ = € f (Hong Kong: Shangwu, 1987), p. 55. 
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Micronesia i in ihe Middle: 
| he Pacific War 


Frank P. King and ..- 
Dirk A. Ballendorf 


INTRODUCTION . `. factories, ‘shipyards, railway systems, . 
telephone: and telegraph networks, great . 
If any Gefüry: deserved to le called the | libraries; merchant fleets, laboratories; great . 
century of global. wars, surely it is the 20th.. universities, and liberal societies. It was 
The origins of both aspects of. the world driven by the super-powerful nation states. 
wars are to be found in the- 19th century. . Success -generated great dreams 一 、 
. We have to move in time so that we can feel . sometimes menimang -一 zor even greater 
the rush of events that had such catastrophic future victories? - 
consequences as the fateful flight of the ' The populations of most: European 
Enola Gay from Tinian, an. island of the — . countries — even with huge migrations to 
Marianas, to Hiroshima in August 1945.1: the New World — doubled or tripled in the - 
During the 50th anniversary of World War : 19th. century. The German economy 
in Guam and Micronesia; a question worth. doubled in size between just 1855 and 1875 


considering is: Why were the rest of and then increased another 70% between.. . 


Micronesia, and the Philippines; 50 years ..1875 and 1914. That is just one spectacular 
ago, one of the centers of the ae wars example of what was happening at that time. — 
in world history? pl ee, According to some. sources, the military 
. The 19th century was a ‘remendous expenditures. for most industrialized | 
success for all of the industrial nations, and- ‘countries during the 19th century increased . 
even some that were not. The: enormous ‘more than 10° times faster than their - 
progress. of the industrial / scientific / . . population and economic growth rates.3 
technological / transportation / -energy  ' In 1863, the. British Enfield armory - 
revolution paid off. This complex of produced slightly. more than 100,000 rifles. 
accelerating progress created unbelievable ' Just in 1866 alone, the French government . 
wealth, engineering and chemical works, produced 300,000 new rifles. One hundred 
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years ago, explosives, the machine gun, iron 
steam ships, and quick-firing,. long. range 


. artillery, and poison gas made mass-death- B 


warfare possible.4 

By August 1914, some 20 million, 
mainly young, European males — nearly 
10% of the total populations of nations on 


both sides of the conflict — were equipped.’ 


“and trained to make war. Ten million 
` Frenchmen served in the military between 
1914 and 1918; 4 out of every 9 of them 
became casualties. Ten million soldiers and 


sailors died in the first phase of the great 


global wars of the 20th century. 
Why would civilized, kind, mainly 
. Christian people tolerate, encourage, 


Sacrifice. their: young men: and. their - 


defenseless grand parents, mothers, and 


daughters to, wage total war? Nationalism? . 


No; it was something worse: more ugly, 


.Inore vainglorious, more extreme. ‘Jingoistic . 
chauvinism. ‘Crazy patriotism and ugly: 
paranoid fear. of the foreigners. And, very 
bad political and military leadership and bad - 

` culture rooted in delusory/illusory faith in , 


. Self-superiority and ignorant contempt: all 
resting insecurely on-a lack of self- 
confidence. This was worse than racism 


which is; after all, only:a fear of people Whg . 


visually look different. - 
This: was...a. psychological epldeniié 
` caused by cultural pollution. Unfortunately, 


this cultural poison: — a-mixture of lunatic . 


nationalism, miserable leadership,: and: fear 


of the foreigners — has continued to work : 


very well right up until the collapse of the 
USSR, about three years ago. 
: places, it still works pretty well today. 


Most people, sensible. people; learned: i 
their lesson after 1914-18: especially in . 
Europe. which had. suffered. the most. 


In: some- 


General populations were sick, disgusted, 
and depressed by war. There was a general 
revulsion all over the world towárds war. 


This was the beginning of our salvation. 


But, unfortunately, much of this hatred of 
war was misguided. We had to learn 
another lesson first. 

. The. history of what happened in the 


“hearts and minds of Americans was slightly 


different, but not much. We got a little 
ahead of the rest of the world and ourselves. 
Three short generations ago — only about a 
100 years ago — the U.S. had consolidated 
the great victories of the American 
Revolution, which is still the first and to date 
the most successful Revolution by any 
colonial people. This was despite having 


. waged a great and enormously destructive 


Civil War. A century ago the United States 
of America ‘had. purchased, ‘with good’ 
American money and smart diplomacy and 
naked force, all of its current continental 
territory, plus: Alaska. . Nearly all of the’ 
pieces.had been joined by railroad. The U.S. 
had: also’ gained control of the -Hawaiian - 
Islands, smashed the remainder of the 
Spanish Colonial Empire, picked up part of 
Samoa, and a number of other islands in this 
part of the world, and had leaped — better 
rocketed — itself into South East Asia, the 
Western Pacific, and the Caribbean. In just 
100:years!. Within ‘oné century of its 
founding, the U.S. went from being 13 


colonies to being. the last of the World 


Powers. 5e l 

: But b there Was: wi -Wrong, © 
morally wrong, with this spectacular, rapid, 
gigantic change of fortune for America. 
From last to first’ practically overnight? 


. Many ordinary Americans :scratched their 


heads, worried, lost sleep.at night. America ` 
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the colonial master.of the Philippine Islands, 
Guam, and Puerto Rico? Was this really a 
good thing? 

Was the Spanish/Filipino-American war 
the end of the 19th century or the beginning 


of the 20th century? This is a real puzzle. 


The short answer is both. It was the 
satisfaction of American nationalism and the 
fulfillment of a lust for world power. But, it 
was also the beginning of a kind of revulsion 
or hatred of power and wars of annexation. 

More than any other single person, 
certainly as much as anyone, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Teddy — strangely the person for 
whom the Teddy Bear was named — was 
the architect of the American Empire. In the 
1890s, he bad Guam, Saipan, Micronesia, 
the Philippines, Japan, China, Cuba, 
Panama, Puerto Rico, Germany, Spain — in 
fact in the whole globe — moving in his 
brain! He could see the whole dynamic at 
once, as it had been, was and would be. He 
could see the moving energy of commercial 
relationships, trade, raw materials, 
capitalism, and war, and how they could be 
made to move in the American orbit. TR 
could see, long before most folks, the 
strategic and tactical importance of Apra 
Harbor, Subic Bay, Yokosuka, and 
Guantanamo Bay.$ 

In the year 1900, not long ago, TR's 
object was clear: "I wish to see the United 


States the dominant power on the shores of- 


the Pacific."7 That's what he thought. But, 
he could also read the pulse of the American 
public: the citizen taxpayers, the business 
people, the old and the young, the New 
Yorkers, Texans, and the Californians. 

By August of 1907, Teddy felt the pulse 
for empire go very, very slow and faint. At 


that time, he advized his hand-picked . 


replacement for President, William Taft: 
"The Philippines form our heel of 
Achilles. They are all that makes the present, 
situation with Japan dangerous. Personally I 
should be glad to see the islands made 
independent, with perhaps some kind of 


international guarantee for the preservation 


of order." But he also added, "... L would 
rather see this nation fight all her life than 
see her give up to Japan or any other nation 
under duress."8 

Why? In TR's words, "It is very 
difficult to awaken any public interest in 
providing any adequate defense of the 
islands."? That was the bind — how the 
U.S. got bound, tied chained, locked-up — 
to Guam (and indirectly, to Micronesia) and 
to the sleeping beauty of Asia, the 700 some _ 
islands of the Philippines. 

If TR felt the weak pulse of the 
American people, then other smart people . 
must have felt it also. Thus, our suggested 
theorem, Part one: after about 1907, if the 
people of Guam: and the Philippines had 
asked clearly and with one voice and 
persuasively for their independence, they 
would or could have gotten it. Part two: the 
U.S. would have cut them loose if it could 
have been demonstrated that Guam and the 
Philippines would not be seized: and annexed 
by either Germany or Japan: - These are big 
ifs. Neither of these Pune as we know, 
happened, then. 

The result was that ee strategy 
became obsessed by a kind of paradox: we 
didn't want the Germans or the Japanese or 
anyone else to become more powerful than 
we were and seize our strategically 
important possessions. And, or but, the 
American taxpayers, voters, and the majority 
of their representatives in Congress did not 
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want to tax themselves so that the necessary 

money could be spent for defending 

American interests in Oceania and Asia. 
The evidence is overwhelming to 


support this theorem." First, we:appeased the 
Japanese and were very nice to them even 


before 1914. We let them take-over Korea 
and Taiwan because we were .afraid they 


would conquer the Philippines and Guam 


and add them to their own empire.10 Then, 
we treated them very well, very generously, 
for doing very little to help the Allies win 
the first phase of the Great War in 1914-18, 
and let them: have a legal mandate. and 
military control over virtually all: of 


‘Micronesia except for Guam. That was also 


a serious mistake, obviously. 
‘Next, the Americans tried to keep peace 


-in 1 the Pacific by paper maneuvers:when they 


championed. the Washington Armament 


` Conference in:1921-22.1! That effort also 


failed to advance America's true interests 
because it just made the Japanese a 


` legitimate power in Oceania and did nothing - 


to reduce their threat to Guam, the 
Philippines, and Micronesia. . 

. It was all part of pattern. The U.S. 
refused to join the League of Nations, which 


was our very own brainchild. In January _ 


1923, we withdrew our last troops from 


-Germany. In December 1925, Col. William 


"Billy" Mitchell:was suspended from the 


. Amy for advocating — too strongly, too 


insistently — the purposeful development of 
American air power. In January 1929, the 
U.S: Senate ratified 85 to 1 the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact which tried to abolish — only 


with a paper sword - — war all over the. 


world.12. 
- In October 1929; the / American stock 
The worst- economic 
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depression in world history followed. That 
certainly didn't help change the thrust of 
American, British, and French pacifism and 
appeasement: diplomacy without sanctions. 

‘Early in .1930, the: U.S. again, 
unsuccessfully, tried to get action going on 
an’ international: Naval Disarmament 
Conference. It was a meaningless failure. 
In June 1930, Congress: and President 
Hoover passed the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill 
that raised duties on imports and made the 
entire global economy and ‘the North 
American Depression Worse.15" 

In September 1931, Japanese don 
invaded Manchuria fc by force what 
they could not. get by diplomacy. The next 
year they raided: Shanghai.14 The conquest 
of China was on. So was thé second phase 
of the Great Global War: what we used to 
call WWII. Uncle Sam, the British Lion, 
and the Mighty French growled but did not 
get up-out of their chairs. 

And nothing changed when America 
and the world got a new leader in 1933: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (FDR). And, he 
was no ordinary President either. He was 
one of the greatest leaders of the modern: 
world. He knew the policies the U.S. had 
been following were leading the world to 
disastér. He knew that Guamanians, 
Filipinos, and Micronesians were going to 
die in large numbers; before most of them ` 
knew it theniselves. He.suiffed the military 
and the highest reaches of his administration. 
with people who were corimitted to new 
ideas about national defense and world 
order.!5 He had big majorities in both the © 
House and Senate. Possibly he had more 
public support, but less ‘Congressional 
approval, than any other modern President’ 
for a major Dune in defense policy, 16 


"e 
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In 1938 he sent his friend Vincent Astor 
and a relative, Kermit Roosevelt, in a yacht 


to spy on the Japanese in the Marshall 


Islands. In December 1938, with FDR's 
approval, the Chief of Naval Operations 
. recommended spending $5 million to build- 
up Guam's defenses. Congress refused to 
appropriate the money.!? So, the fact is that 
FDR couldn't change the basic, bad policy, 
despite many clever, deep, courageous 
efforts... until after Pearl Harbor. 
What were the reasons Guam and rest of 
Micronesia, and the Philippines, became one 
of the centers in the second phase of the 
world's greatest world war? 
1) The burden is on the American 
public. They didn't elect many 


national leaders of global vision , 


"until FDR. Without good leaders — 
and even with great leaders — there 
must be a commitment to negotiate 
a continuation of the Great Alliance. 
The British, French, Dutch, 
Canadians, with the help of the 
Americans could have stopped the 
fascist Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese and stopped the last phase 
of the Great War before it started. 
The World War of 50 years ago 
could have been and should have 
been, stopped in advance. Tragedies 
are often avoidable, which is why 
| they make us feel so sad. 

2) The United States, with even a little 
coordination and support from the 
British, could have protected and 
saved at least Hawaii, Guam, and 
-the Philippines from being invaded 
and conquered by Japanese 
militarists — and maybe more. But, 
that is just wishful thinking because 


the American people were seeing 
small, feeling and acting cheap, and 
didnt know what was good for 
them. That was the lesson they 
didn't learn until after 1945 when . 
the damage was already done. | 


The message is again in two parts: The 
surest way to have war is to be weak. When 
the wolves and sharks see weakness, they go 
forit. The best way to prevent war is to be 
strong and militarily very well prepared, so 
that one's enemies are afraid to attack. It is | 
just that simple and difficult at the same 
time. i 5 


The Pacific War 


The Japanese drive in the Summer of 
1942 had carried them to the Solomon 
Islands and New Guinea. Both positions 
threatened Australia, In the eastern most 
islands of the Solomon group, the fine 
harbor of Tulagi, with an airfield on the 
neighboring island of Guadalcanal, offered a 
base for attacks on New Caledonia and the 
supply line from the United States. Behind, 
and supporting both, was the naval and air 
base under construction at Rabaul on the 
island of New Britain. One thousand miles 
to the north was Japan's "Pearl Harbor," . 
Truk (today known by its indigenous name, 
Chuuk.) 

The first Japanese attack was on port 
Moresby in southern New Guinea. ‘In July, 
Japanese forces made a landing at Buna, 
farther down the coast. Two attempts to 
take Port Moresby failed. 

In August, the American and Australian 
navies took the offensive and attacked the 
Japanese positions in the eastem Solomons. 


a. 
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Tulagi was taken and held. American 
Marines landed on Guadalcanal on 7 August 
1942 and seized the almost completed 
airfield. Around this airfield, renamed 
Henderson Field, Americans and Japanese 
were locked for months in the most crucial 
struggle of the campaign, the final outcome 


~ of which was destined to be decided by both 


naval and aerial conflicts.18 

On the night of 8 August, a Japanese air 
- unit attacked the allied fleet and sank four 
heavy cruisers: USS Quincy, USS Astoria, 
and USS Vincennes, and the Australian ship 
Canberra, but did not reach the transports. 
In October, November, and December, the 
Japanese renewed their attacks, first to 
- reinforce their men, and, as the great battle 
gradually turned against them, to evacuate 
their troops. In October, Vice Admiral 
William S. Halsey was placed in command 
of the operations. In a final Japanese assault 


in November, officially called the Battle of © 


Guadalcanal, the Japanese lost two 
battleships, four cruisers, six destroyers, and 
eight transports with other vessels: 28 in all 
and an estimated 40,000 men. Allied losses 
were two cruisers and seven destroyers. By 
January 1943, the fighting around 
Guadalcanal was practically over. The 
.Americans renewed their offensive, 
gradually.drove the Japanese from the 
middie Solomons, and at the beginning of 
1944 had made lodgements on New Britain 
and were closing in on the principal base at 
Rabaul. 19 l 
On 31 January 1944, with perhaps the 
largest fleet ever assembled up to that time, 
the Americans struck Japan's Marshall 


islands. Within a few days this outpost of - 


the Japanese Empire was taken. The Gilbert 
Islands had already been occupied in 


`~ 


November 1943 in a swift, but costly, three 
day assault. 

Meantime, General MaċArthur was 
taking personal charge of the offensive on 
the Northern coast of New Guinea. Buna 
and Gona were taken in December 1942. In 
March 1943 a Japanese transport fleet, 
attempting to reinforce Lae, was caught by 
land-base aircraft in the Bismarck Sea. All 
twelve transports and their escorts were 
sunk, with an estimated loss of 40,000 men. 
In September Salamaua and Lae were 
captured, and the Japanese were driven from 
easten New Guinea. 20 

In the Aleutians the Japanese had made 
lodgements on Attu and Kiska islands after 
the battle of Midway. Weather conditions 
made fighting extremely difficult, but in 
May Attu was taken, Kiska was later 
evacuated, and the Aleutians were clear. 

With the Gilbert and Marshall Islands 
and eastern New Guinea in their hands, the 
American forces in the Pacific moved 
westward of two lines, converging on the 
Philippines. General MacArthur's 
Southward Pacific Command worked along 
the coast of New Guinea. Admiral Nimitz 
and the fleet continued their conquest of 
Micronesia. Sea, land, and air forces 
cooperated. The method called first for a 
preliminary bombardment by land-based or 
carrier planes. When the Japanese positions 
had been sufficiently "softened," landing 
and occupation followed, or, if it seemed 
preferable, the position might be by-passed, 
and left to "wither on the vine," cut-off from 
supplies and assistance from the 
homeland.?! 

By such means the American and 
Australian forces, with assistance from the 
fleet, took Hollandia, and later Biak Island 
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in New Guinea. By August, MacArthur was 
at the tip of the island, the Japanese forces 
left behind were negligible. In September 
he occupied Morotai and neutralized 
Halmahera in the sea between New Guinea 
and the Philippines. 

Meanwhile the fleet had begun moving 
westward. The Carolines, with the 
fabulously strong base at Truk, was the next 
objective. Truk was repeatedly bombed 
until it was temporarily harmless. Halsey's 
Third Fleet assisted MacArthur's advance 
and carried-out carrier-based bombing ras 
as far away as Luzon. 

On 15 June 1944, Marines were put 
ashore at Saipan and later at Tinian and 
Guam in the Marianas within range of Japan 
itself. The danger brought out a Japanese 
naval force which was defeated with heavy 
loss by Admiral Spruance. Saipan resisted 
for several weeks; in August the recapture of 
near-by Guam was announced. The Palau 
Islands were taken in September. Admiral 
Halsey extended his activities to Taiwan and 
the Ryukyuns, but the Japanese avoided any 
action. The way was clear for an invasion of 
the Philippines. 


Where the War Happened in Micronesia 

Of the more than 2000 islands in the 
Micronesia area, all were touched or 
otherwise affected by the war. Troop ships 
visited, soldiers came ashore, and in many 
areas land was taken and fortifications built. 
On a few islands bombings and strafings 
took place, and on still fewer major conflicts 
occurred where men were engaged in 
desperate struggle. 

Major battles took place at: Tarawa in 
the Gilberts, 1943; Kwajalein in the 


Marshalls, 1943; Peleliu, 1944; Saipan, 
1944; and Guam and Tinian, 1944. A 
spectacular encounter occurred at Truk in 
1944 when Admiral William "Bull" Halsey, 
in command of Carrier Task Force 58, 
struck and sent to the bottom some 87 
Japanese ships. No invasion, however, was - 
made at Truk.2? 


The Role Played by Micronesians 


. As far as is known, no Micronesians 
took arms in the struggle on either side of 
the conflict. They were innocent victims, 
bystanders, and witnesses. No consideration 
of them was taken in. the planning by the 
allies for the invasions. The Japanese did 
relocate some islanders when they expected 
a battle to take place. For example, most 
natives were evacuated to Babelthuap before 
the Peleliu invasion; similarly on Guam, the 
Chamorros were placed into holding camps 
away from the battle action. 

After the hostilities ceased, the U.S. 
troops treated Micronesians variously. - In 
the Marshalls where there had been a strong 
U.S. influence due to the activities of the 
Boston Mission Society (which had begun 
there and at Kosrae and the eastern 
Carolines in 1854), the islanders were 
treated as liberated people. At Saipan, 
where the Japanese influence was heavy, the 
islanders were placed in detention camps 
until proper identification could be made 
and islanders separated from Japanese 
nationals. 

After the islands were secured, the 
Americans identified all islanders with some 
competence or aptitude in English to be used 
as translators. These few people, after their 
translating skills were no longer necessary, 
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became teachers and teacher-trainers. 
Today some members of this group hold 
positions of leadership in the islands. 

Many more islanders over the age of 
fifty-five can speak some Japanese. The 
style they use, however, is a low form used 
by servants. Most all of the people in this 
group attended some Japanese schooling. In 
all cases, this schooling was segregated: 
Japanese children had their own schools; 
natives had theirs. But Japanese teachers 
taught both groups. Religion was 
segregated. Micronesians were not 
permitted to become Shintoists. Some 
Christian Missionaries were permitted to 
carry on their activities. These were stopped 
in the late 1930s after Japan withdrew from 
the League of Nations. 


: Micronesians' View of the War 


Generally the Micronesians were very 
impressed by the might of the U.S. war 
machine which in the space of two and a 
half years reduced to rubble nearly 
' everything the Japanese had built in the 
thirty years preceding the hostilities. Since 
both sides have offered some form of war 
reparations, the Micronesians have 
attempted to optimize their gain from this, 
_ hence they have praised and criticized both 
sides when appropriate for their interests. 
. But, this is not to be taken as a hostile or 
dishonest gesture. They have done this for 
all times in the past with whalers, 
missionaries, and colonists. And, they have 
survived and gained in this way. Since the 
_ war, the Micronesians have gained in status, 
wealth, and opportunity, but few will see 

this connection and credit the war for it. 


Japanese. Fortifications 


S 


Travelers in Micronesia, almost 
anywhere they go, will invariably come 
across the remains of military fortifications. 
In all cases these remains are the last 
vestiges of the Japanese military presence in 
the islands. Lately, many of the ruins have 
become prime tourist attractions. 

It is seldom realized that these old 
bunkers, pillboxes, and seaplane ramps, are 
the last surviving specimens of their kind 
anywhere in the world. They are national 
historic sites not only a part of the recent 
Micronesian past, but also of the world's 
past during.a period of extreme and 
desperate international human struggle. 

In most of the other parts of Asia and 
the Pacific, which were for a time under | 
Japanese military domination, similar 
examples of fortifications have long since 
disappeared from the landscape, having been 
swept away, buried, or displaced. 
Curiously, one of the few positive things 
that can be said about the relative slowness 
of development in Micronesia since the war 
is most of these concrete bastions have been 
permitted to stand. 


Japanese Occupation, 1914-1922 


The occupation of German Micronesia 
by the Japanese from August to October 
1914 was an acceptable move on the part of 
both the British and the Americans. The 
Japanese were allied with the British at the 
time due to treaties signed in 1902 and 1905. 
The British were quite busy with their war 
against the Germans on the European front, 
and their leaders were happy to have the 
Imperial Navy handle the German Pacific 
colonies. 

The Americans, of course, had an 
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interest in the islands since they held 
Hawaii, Wake, Midway, Guam and the 
Philippines, all of which —. excepting 
Hawaii — were in the greater Micronesian 
area. Also, the Americans were concerned 
over German aggression. Guam was 
exposed — surrounded by German territory 
in 1914 — and there was concem that the 
Germans might attack Guam from their 
garrisons at Saipan and Rota. 

But, the Americans were neutral in 
1914, and they were-also militarily weak in 
the Pacific. Therefore, the Japanese seizure 
of Micronesia from the Germans came as a 
somewhat reluctant relief. The occupation 
did not result in a greater friendship between 
the Japanese and the Americans. . The 
Imperial Navy immediately lowered a 
“bamboo curtain" around the islands. 
Foreigners were excluded; even allies.24 . 


Intelligence Reports of Japanese 
Fortifications 


As early as 1917, while the First World 


War was still being fought, the Americans ` 


began to probe for information concerning 
Japanese activities in Micronesia. In that 
year Roger Welles, U.S. Director of Naval 
Intelligence, directed the Governor of Guam 
to "submit to the Office of Naval 
Intelligence any information of interest... in 
` regard to the political and commercial 
occurrences that take place in the adjacent 
islands." 

Back in 1916 the British administration 
in the Gilbert Islands had been established 
upon the "touching of British and Australian 
ships at the Marshall Island group." The 
British, on getting this news, immediately 
sent their steamship Mawatta, to Jaluit as a 


^ 


‘test case. The Japanese admiral refused her 


permission to enter. This episode caused 
considerable ill-feeling and suspicion 
towards the Japanese on the part of the 
British. 

In 1920, Arthur Herman, an American 
businessman at Kusaie, reported to the U.S. 
Naval Attache at Tokyo, that there were 
"100 Japanese naval and government 
officials in Truk, Ponape, Jaluit." Herman 
also stated that, in Truk, "a rock-walled 
chamber, about 100 feet square, has been 
constructed in the side of a hill, with an iron 
door and a wooden fence in front." 

In 1920, an American Marine, who was 
married to a Guamanian woman and who 
had traveled through Yap and Palau in a` 
small boat, reported that in talks with natives 
from the Western Carolines, he had heard 
that the Japanese had "guns and carriages in 
Upper Palau," and that "some of the guns 
were as large as ten inches." 

The reports available to the Americans 
and the British on Japanese activities in the 
mandates during the 1920s and before, were 
those gathered by their intelligence 
networks, as well as the official public 
reports which the Japanese government 
submitted to the League of nations. Of 
these, the former were often based on 
heresay from native residents and were 
generally alarmists. The latter, of course, 
were official, but could also be a devious 
whitewash. A reasonable look backwards 
today, based on existing evidence from 
subsequently available Japanese records, 


indicates that during the 1920s Japan really 


didn't fortify the Mandates. , 

Of course there were "improvements" 
made during the early years. Docks and 
harbors were built or improved, railroad 
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systems were installed on some islands — 
notably Saipan and Rota — where large 
sugar centrals were being developed that 
required such rail facilities. But 
improvements, while they have clear 
military significance in time of war, are not 
fortifications. - 


Japanese Build-Ups in the 1930s 


By the 1930s the mandates were 

Nipponized. A generation of Micronesians 
were acculturated and made dependent upon 
Japanese consumer goods from the home 
. islands. An expanding island economy 
created a position of near full employment. 
An expanding island economy created a 
position of near full employment. The 
mandates were a virtual extension of the 
home islands. The Japanese foreign policy 
was coming more and more under the 
influence of the militarists in the 
government. 

Between 1933 and 1934 Japan made the 
decision to construct improvements which 
would have clear military significance. 
These were not overt military 
improvements, but rather quasi-military in 
nature. But, they were "permanent." It was 
decided that four "key" areas would be 
located at Palau, Saipan, Truk, and Ponape. 
Ponape would be the last to be developed. 

The construction program, which began 

.in these key areas in 1934 constituted 
cooperative efforts between the Imperial 
Navy and the Japanese civilian 
administration (the so-called South Seas 
Bureau). The first project undertaken in 
1934 was a seaplane ramp at Koror, Palau 
(the ramp is still there). Shortly thereafter 

~ Aslito Airfield was begun at Saipan (today 


this is Isley and Kobler fields). 

.. Harbor improvements and navigational 
aids were constructed also at Saipan and 
Palau between 1934 and 1939. 
Communication centers were built at Truk 
and Saipan (today the Catholic high school 
occupies the site at Truk). Oil storage 
facilities were installed at all four key base 
areas between 1934 and 1939. At the same 
time, airstrips were started at Tinian and 
Pagan in the Marianas, but the main 
emphasis was still on the other areas. 

Although the planning and construction 
of the four key base areas was a 
"permanent" endeavor, there were no guns 
brought in at the time to protect the 
establishments. The bases were still 
"improvements" and not "fortifications." 
Japan did not feel that she was breaking her 
promise to the League of Nations not to 
fortify the islands, and she continued to send 
annual reports to the League. 

At the same time, however, Japan 
became even more suspicious of foreigners. 
Travel through the mandates was more 
severely restricted. Had the Japanese 
permitted foreigners free access, it is quite 
possible that she would have squelched 
some of the world's suspicions of her island 
activities. Observers would have seen and 
reported an unprecedented commercial and: 
industrial boom in: the Micronesian 
economy. But, Japan did not permit most 
journalist-correspondent visitors to enter, 
and hence world suspicion of Japan 
increased.26 

The Americans, of course, continued 
their efforts at penetrating the mandates. In 
1936, the U.S. invited two Japanese ships to 
visit some Alaskan harbors, which had 
previously been closed to foreign ships, in 
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exchange for an American ship visiting the 


mandates. Japan refused. l 
In 1935 a seaplane ramp was started at 


Saipan, and in the same year an airfield was . 


begun at Truk on Etan island (still there but 
now overgrown and unused). In 1938 an 
airfield was started at Peleliu, and in the 
following year one àt Pohnpei (the field at 
Peleliu was further improved by American 
forces in 1944-45). 


Of the four key areas which were begun 


between 1934 and 1939, only one — Saipan 
— was actually completed by 1939, and 
there were no guns in place to protect it in 
that year.27 


Intensive and Extensive Construction, 
1939-1941 


In 1939 the Japanese shifted their 
construction program from a quasi-military 
effort to an overt-military effort. At the 
1946-48 War Crimes Trials at Guam; the 
Japanese contended that no military 
. fortifications were begun in the islands prior 
to the war. Subsequent evidence from 
Japanese records, however, has proven that 
fortifications were started at least two years 
before Pearl Harbor.?8 

Even before the availability of the new 
evidence, it was clear that the military build- 
up had started well before the outbreak of 
hostilities. When Admiral Halsey conducted 
carrier taids on the'Marshalls in 1942, he 
was resisted by island-based aircraft from air 
bases which bristled with coastal guns. 
These must have been started to be put into 
place before the war. 

The Marshalls were the first area to be 
intensively built-up, militarily. In the 
summer of 1939, the Imperial Navy sent a 


task force inspection team to the Marshalls. 
For one thing, the Japanese had improved 
and enlarged their warships: they had more 
power and a longer range, hence it became 
feasible to base them farther from the home 
islands. Another reason was the successful .. 
Japanese development of heavy, land-based. ' 
bombers. Lastly, there was a motivational 
reason: the U.S. during the later 1930s had 
considerably increased its naval strength at 
Pearl Harbor, thus placing the Americans in 
striking distance of the Marshalls. 
islands would be vulnerable if not fortified. 

In 1939 the task force inspection team 
selected Kwajalein, Wotje, Maloelap, and 
Jaluit for fortifications, and in 1940 
construction began, thus making eight key 
bases in all of the mandates.29 

Air facilities were the first priority in ihe 
construction program and after these came 
fuel facilities. Oil pumps and oil storage 
tanks were installed at Saipan, Palau, Truk, `-- 
Ponape, and Jaluit. Heavy fuel oil could be ` 
stored in the improvement facilities, and 
Eniwetok was added as a fuel storage area 
early in 1941. The fuel stored at these bases 
was used in the initial Japanese offenses 
early in the war. 

In 1940 garrison troops were moved into 
Micronesia for the first time since WWII. 
As the year of 1941 approached, the records 
show that at least ¥121,000,000 was 
allocated to military mandates construction 
from various budget items. .Shore facilities 
were built at all eight key bases in 1940-41 
at a cost of 6,632,750; by June 1941 money 
was being allocated for maintenance of anti- 
aircraft artillery; and in August Y2,562,750 
was earmarked for additional gun positions. 
During 1941, X4,675,000 was devoted to 
submarine bases which were to be 


Those ` 
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completed by 31 October 1941, at Pohnpei, 
Kwajalein, and Truk. And, ¥246,300 went 
for oxygen-gas-producing stations to service 
torpedoes at Pohnpei, Kwajalein, and 
Jaluit.30 l 

: Between 1939 and. 1941, more 
construction took place and more was 
accomplished in the way of military build- 
up in Micronesia than in all the years before. 


Japanese Preparation Before Pearl Harbor 
Attack 


In 1940, the Japanese Fourth Fleet 
established command at Truk. Large 
' numbers of defending garrison troops were 
brought into the mandates to take up 
'positions in the eight key base areas, and 
also to assist in their construction which was 
still going on. 

The Fourth Fleet, which was in over-all 
command, was divided into four sectors: I, 


Western Carolines Group Sector; II, Eastern 
Carolines Group Sector; III, Marianas Group 
Sector, and IV, Marshalls Group Sector. 
Each group sector was commanded by a rear 
admiral and each had the following units 


under his command: base forces, defense 


forces, communications units, surface 
elements, and a small air units. ) 

The Marshalls received additional guard 
units since there were bases located there. 
The Fourth Fleet continued to grow in 
strength during 1941 and by the time of 
Pearl Harbor had a conglomerate of military 
and support forces: shore defenses, 
construction workers, four light cruisers, 
eight destroyers, submarine forces, an air 
flotilla, many troop transports, subchasers, 
minesweepers, mine-layers, gunboats, and 
patrol vessels. The following table will 
more precisely define the meaning of the 
Japanese strength in 1941: 


Definition of Forces in 1941?! 


Forces 

Base Forces 
Defense Forces 
Guard Forces 


The various group sectors within the 
Fourth Fleet were supplied with offices, 
warehouses, ammunition storage magazines, 
. and barracks. ¥700,000, and ¥10,000,000 
were allocated for base and defense force 
installations alone on Truk, Palau, Saipan, 
Kwajalein, and Pohnpei in 1941.32 

The most intensive build-up period 
began after the start of the war. The cold, 
hard figures show that the mandates were 


Personnel 

165 to 1,613 
250 to 510 men 
400 to 900 men 


stronger in 1944, when the Americans 
invaded, than they were in 1941. The 
Marianas garrison in 1944 had some 30,000 
men, while in 1941 the whole of Micronesia 


, had 36,000 men. In mid-1941 the Marianas 


alone had operational airfields with a 400 


' plane capacity, while in 1941 the whole of 


Micronesia had only 8 airfields, all of which 
were not completely operational. 
Moreover, Japanese construction of 
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fortifications was never completed. Serious 
supply shortages during the. war prevented 
much construction. When the Americans. 
invaded Saipan in July 1944, they found 
many fortifications unfinished and 


construction still going on. the islands of - 
Micronesia were invulnerable only for so 
long as it took the United States to dominate 
the seas and air surrounding them. 


Airflelds and Seaplane Ramps in the Mandated Islands 
Under Japanese Occupation, December 8, 1941 33 


Location Type 
Marianas 
Saipan airfield 
` seaplane ramp 
Tinian airstrip 
Pagan emergency airstrip 


Western Carolines 

Truk airfield 
airfield 
airfield 
seaplane ramp 
seaplane ramp 

Pohnpei airfield 
seaplane ramp 


Marshalls 
Kwajalein airfield: 
1 strip 
3 strips 
seaplane ramp 
Wotje airfield (2 st) 
seaplane ramp . 
Maloelap airfield (2 st) 
Jaluit seaplane ramp 


Started — Completed 


1934 ` + 1935 
1935 1935 
1939-40 1941? 
1934? 1940? 
1935. 1941 
1940 1941 
1939 ` 1941 
1940 1941 
1940 1941 
1939 1941 
1940 1941 
1940 1942 
1940 1941 
1940 1941 
1940 1941 
1940 1941 
1940 ^ 1941 
1940 . 1941 
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The Gilbert Islands 


These islands have been renamed 
Kiribati (pronounced: KIRA-bash). ‘Kiribati 
is the islanders’. way of saying "Gilbert." 
The first WWII battle in Micronesia took 
place there in 1943 at Tarawa atoll. Until 
November of 1943, the name Tarawa was 
buried deep in obscure pages of-the history 
of Pacific exploration and colonial 
expansion. Except to certain planners in 
Washington and Tokyo, and the men 
responsible for executing their plans, this 
small atoll and its main island, Betio, were 
virtually unknown. Then, in a brief span of 
time, "seventy-six stark and bitter hours' that 
island was taken. And the man who 
commanded its captors could truthfully say 
that in the battle there the "heroism of both 
attackers and defenders is worthy to stand 
beside the most renowned in the history of 
warfare." ; 

Tarawa lies some 2,500 miles southwest 

of Pearl Harbor and 1,300 miles southeast of 
Truk, which was the main Japanese base in 
the Central Pacific during the early years of 
World War II. The strategic value of 
Tarawa in 1943 lay in its location. It was 
the most important atoll in the Gilbert 
Islands, headquarters of the Japanese 
garrison, and site of the island group's only 
airfield. To the North and West were 
Japanese bases in the Marshalls and 
Carolines; to the South and East were 
Allied-held islands that guarded the lifeline 
from Hawaii and the U.S. to the South 
Pacific, New Zealand, and Australia. 

Most Allied operations in 1942 and the 
first six months of 1943 were aimed at 

^ securing that lifeline. The roll-back of 


Japanese forward positions in the South and 


了 


Southwest Pacific started in August 1942 
with seizure of Guadalcanal in the Southern 
Solomons and the securing of Papua in 
eastern New Guinea. In 1943 the 
methodical advance continued, with each 
objective determined in large part by its 
suitability as an airbase, and its location 
within range of friendly land-based fighter 
aircraft. 

By late summer, naval and land forces 
under Vice-Admiral William Halsey， 
Commander South Pacific, had reached New 
Georgia in the central Solomons and begun 
the construction of a series of fighter and 
bomber fields near Munda. His next target — 
was Cape Torokina in Bougainville where 
another airfield complex would be built. To 
the West, General Douglas MacArthur's 
Southwest Pacific forces were moving into 
position to strike at Cape Gloucester on the 
opposite end of the large island of New 
Britain from the Japanese headquarters at 
Rabaul. With Cape Gloucester in his hands, 
MacArthur could move safely through the 
Dampier Straits between New Guinea and 
New Britain and attack west along New 
Guinea's coast towards the Philippines.54 

The initial objective in the Central 
Pacific drive was to have been the Marshall 
Islands, which had been in Japanese hands 
since 1920. Little is known of these 
"mystery islands," but the defenses were 
believed to be strong and the garrison large. 
In addition, the naval and air base at Truk, 
which posed a threat to both land and 
carrier-based air attacks, was far closer to 
the proposed objectives in the Marshalls 
than it was to the Gilberts. An attack on the 
Marshalls was a calculated risk that few men 
of higher authority or responsibility were 


. prepared to take.. 


^ 
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In the light of what happened later in the 


Pacific fighting — and not too much later — - 


it is hard for the armchair strategist to see 
why Tarawa was a necessary target, but no 
amount of hindsight can match the pressures 
and realities of the existing situation. The 
American fleet was rebuilding, but it was 
still not strong. The forces available for the 
two-pronged attack, MacArthur's and 
Nimitz's, were not impressive. The decision 
was made to seize a first objective in the 
Central Pacific that could be readily taken 
with the available resources — or so it 
seemed atthe time. ^ 


Conclusion 
"When hostilies ceased, the U.S. troops 


treated the Micronesians variously. In the 


Notes: 


Marshall Islands where there had been a 
Strong American influence due to the 
activities of the New England Missionaries, 
the islanders were treated as liberated 
people. .In the northern Marianas and 
western Carolines where the Japanese 
influence had been heavy, the islanders were 
placed in detention camps until proper 
identifications and loyalties could be 
established. 

Most islanders over the age of sixty can 
speak Japanese since they were- schooled 
during the mandate period and learned their 
lessons quite well." World War Two, 
although devistating, was the greatest thing 
ever to happen in Micronesia, and while 


^" many islanders suffered, in the long-run all 
'have been affected and, curiously, have 


benefited. 
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The Characteristics of Noh as Seen in Zeami's 
Yuya and Kantan 


Sun Mei 
(4 3K) 


Zeami,! the most important figure in the 
history of noh, wrote a large number of 
scripts for this theatrical form. According to 
P. G. O'Neill, nearly half of the 240 noh 
plays that have survived were written by 
Zeami (1958, 113). This paper will analyze 
two of Zeami's play, Yuya and Kantan, and 
through these two suggest some typical 
attributes of noh. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A traditional Japanese saying states, 
"Yuya, Matsukaze and cooked rice" (Nippon 
36). This suggests that, just like food, 
Matsukaze and Yuya were "everyday" things 
for Japanese people.in the past. 

Yuya is "based on a minor episode from 
a section of the Tales of the Heike entitled 
‘Journey down the Tokaido." (Yasuda 
1967, 1) Áccording to Japanese Noh 
Drama, this play is attributed to Zeami 
(Nippon 36). Yasuda argues that Yuya was 


probably written by Zeami during his: 
unexplained banishment in 1434 to.Sado 
Island (1967, 1). 

In this play, Yuya, the heroine, is a 
mistress of Munemori, and she is kept in his 
palace. Although her aged mother is 
seriously sick at her home far away, Yuya is 
not allowed to travel to see her motber. One 
day, Asagao brings a letter to Yuya from her ` 
mother. Disregarding the critical condition 
of Yuya's mother, Munemori again 
ruthlessly refuses Yuya's pleas to leave, and 
he forces her to accompany him in a flower 
viewing excursion. Yuya prays to the gods - 
for help. Having received supernatural 
inspiration, Yuya writes a poem, which 
moves Munemori. At last, he permits her to 
leave. 

Noh plays are usually divided into the 
five categories, gods, warriors, women, mad 
persons, and demons. Although, in the 
viewpoint of Thomas Rimer, Zeami did not 
exactly employ this classification in his 


1 For details, see Sun Mei, "Jo, ha, and kyu’ — A Universal Principle in Zeami's Theory," Asian Culture quarterly 


(Fall, 1995). 
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treatises (1984, xxvii), Zeami's plays can be 
classified in these five categories. From the 
synopsis of Yuya above, it appears that this 
play belongs to the third category as is a 
women's play. ' 

O'Neill points out, "Great credit has 
been given to Zeami in connexion with the 
most typical woman plays of the third 
group." (1958, 115) He also indicates that in 
Zeami's plays, like Yuya, the relationship 
. between characters is an important element 
(1958, 121). Indeed, it is worthwhile to 
analyze the relationship between Yuya and 
Munemori in Yuya. 

In Yuya, despite the fact Yuya's mother 
is in a helpless situation, and Yuya is really 
worried over her mother, Munemori orders 
.Yuya to accompany him during flower 
season. Yuya tries to persuade him, 


[...] flowers come out each spring. 

Her thread of life may snap . 

And never shall we meet in all eternity. 

I implore you, grant me leave. 
(Nippon, 43) 


“ Munemori still does not allow her to go. 


Moreover, ignoring Yuya's sad mood, he 
forces her to sing and dance. It appears that 
Munemori only considers himself, and does 
not.care about Yuya's feelings. He has a 
right to order Yuya in every situation, while 

` Yuya seems obligated to follow his orders. 
As in many patriarchal societies, 
traditional Japan was dominated by males; 
~ women did not have any independent 
position and were frequently required to 
sacrifice everything. Although Zeami did 
not consciously criticize this male 
dominated society, by describing the 
emotion of his heroine with profound 


sympathy, he actually represented the 
relationship between male and female in 
traditional Japan. 

Unlike Yuya, Kantan belongs to the 
fourth category. In Japanese Noh Drama, 
this play is not certainly considered Zeami's 
work (Nippon, 56), but O'Neill attributes it 
to Zeami (1958, 170). Kantan is based on a 
Chinese short story from the Tang dynasty 
(618-907), Zhen Zhong Ji (The Story about 
A Pillow), and is a story that was adapted in 
various Chinese theater forms as well. 

In this play, Rosei, the hero, is torn 
between ambition and religion. One night, 
he lodges at an inn in Kantan, and sleeps on 
a miraculous pillow lent by the inn-keeper. 
While his meal is being prepared, he falls 
asleep. The young scholar dreams that he 
becomes an emperor, and has attained the 
highest peak of worldly fame. He enjoys 
everything happily for fifty years. Then 
abruptly, his dream is broken by a call 
announcing that the meal is ready. After he 
wakes up, the young scholar realizes how 
meaningless high position and great wealth 
are, so he decides to enter the path of 
religious faith. 

In Zhen Zhong Ji (The Story about a 
Pillow), the Chinese short story, the plot is 
more complicated than that of the Zeami's 
play. In the Chinese short story, for 
example, after Lusheng, the hero, has 
reached his high position, he is framed, and 
is put into prison. He, then, intends to 
commit suicide, but is saved by his wife. In 
his play, Zeami simplifies the plot of this 
original story. Much of the conflict in the 
original story has disappeared. 

Conflict, though an important element in 
other Japanese theater forms like the 
kyogen, the kabuki, and the bunraku, seems 
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not to be a major characteristic of the noh. 
In Kantan, we are unable to identify a 
conflict. Even in Yuya, in which there is 
indeed a conflict between Yuya and 
Munemori, the conflict is not fully 


developed. As Earle Ernst points out, "The 


waki and the shite are not protagonist and 
antagonist, for there is seldom any conflict 
between them." (1959, 5) 

By comparing the noh with the kyogen, 
a theatrical form performed at the same time 
as the noh, the function of conflict in the 
kyogen can be easily seen. For example, in 
the kyogen play, Busu, the master wants to 
keep his sugar, so he tells his servants that 
the sugar is poison. Unfortunately for him, 
his servants discover the truth and so they 
play a joke on their master. They eat the 
sugar, tear his precious painting, and break 
his valuable tea bowl. Although the plot of 
Busu is not complicated, its conflict is very 
clear. At first the master cheats his servants, 


but in the end, these servants teach their 


master a lesson. 

Obviously, conflict is one of the 
principle elements of most theatricality. 
Since conflict is not significant in noh, it 
appears that in this lyrical drama literary 
elements like poetry play more important 
roles. 


PLAY STRUCTURE 


According to Zeami's own description, 
the structure of a noh play includes five 
sequences (dan). The first dan, jo, begins 
when the waki appears and continues 
through the shidai to the end of the hito-utai. 
The ha, further divided into three dan, 
begins when the shite enters. The first dan 
of the ha is from the issei to the hito-utai. 


The second dan of the ha is an exchange of 
questions and answers between the waki and “ 
the shite. The third section of the ha might 
consist of kusemai or a tadautai. The final 
dan, kyu, may consist of an appropriate 
dance or some vigorous action, performed in 
a brisk rhythm such as "OY GEMENS ora 
kiribyoshi (Zeami 149). 

The structure of both Yuya and Kantan 
matches Zeami's own principles of noh 
structure. In Yuya, the entrance and self- 
introduction of Munemori (the waki) is the 
beginning of jo. The first appearance of 
Yuya (the shite) represents the first dan of . 
ha (jo of ha). The conversation between . 


. Yuya and Munemori is the second dan of ha 


(ha of ha). The narrative of Yuya and 
chorus, with the part of kuse, is the third dan 
of ha (kyu of ha). Finally, as a conclusion, 
the kyu includes Yuya's composing her 
poem, Munemori granting permission, and - 
Yuya's gratefulness. 

Zeami utilizes but does not rigidly 
adhere to this structure. For example, 
usually, after the waki's entrance, the shite 
enters. In Yuya, Zeami inserted a short 
scene about the messenger Asagao (the ` 
tsure) between the jo and the jo of ha, in . 
which Asagao brings a letter from Yuya's - 
mother. This scene leads to the 
development of the plot: Asagao meet 
Yuya, and the letter makes Yuya determined 
to beg her Lord to grant her leave. 

The structure of Kantan seems a bit 
more complicated. Kantan is a three act - 
play: the first act describes the story before 
the dream, the second act happens in a 
dream world, and the third act comes back to 
real life. Nevertheless, the three parts of the 


. play are only divisions with the written 


form. Like other one act or two act plays, 
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. the structure of this three act play basically 
follows the principle of five dan: jo, jo of 
ha, ha of ha, kyu of ha, and kyu. 

However, one of peculiarities of the 
structure of Kantan is that, based on the 
_ requirement of the content of this play, the 
waki (who plays the character — an imperial 
. envoy in Kantan) enters after the shite's 
entrance. In the first act that describes the 
real world, the .kyogen rather than the waki 
appears in jo. After the appearance of Rosei 
(the shite), the plot switches from real life to 
the dream. At last, in the beginning of the 
‘second act (ha of‘ha), the entrance of the 
waki occurs. 


LANGUAGE 


It is difficult in English translations to 
experience music and -heteroglossia 
contained in the style of Zeami's language. 
However, the translated English version, 
Japanese Noh Drama: Ten Plays, at least 
shows two typical characteristics of the 
language of the noh. 


First, these two noh plays employ many 


. quotations from poetry, in part or in their 
entirety, from both the Chinese and the older 
Japanese collections of classics. In the 
Japanese Noh Drama: Ten Plays, footnotes 
for these two plays indicate that many 
quotations or allusions are from the Honcho 
` Monzui (Choice Selection of Chinese Poetry 
and Prose Produced in Japan), the Wakan 
Roeishu (Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese Poems for Recitation), and the 
Hyakuren-shokai 


well as from some Chinese legends or 
historical stories. 
. -Zeami enjoyed the patronage of the most 


(Commentary on a . 
Hundred Selected Couplets in Chinese), as ` 


“a 


powerful shogun at his time — Ashikaga l 
Yoshimitsu (1358-1408) — and spent most 


.of his creative years under the influence of 


the court. Ashikaga Yoshimitsu. was 
proficient -in literary classics. "His name 
stands out in the imperial anthologies as a 
lyric poet, but he was also expert in Chinese 
literature and Zen philosophy." (Immoos 
1977, 72). 
Yoshimitsu once arranged for Zeami to 
have a court education in order to improve . 
the quality of his art (Wilsom 1983, 394). 
Siace Zeami's artistic activities were so . 
closely connected with the court and the 


samurai class, his plays thus embody the 


aesthetic tastes of the aristocratic samurai 
class. As Benito Ortolani points out, 


This is particularly true of the plays 
written for the court of the Shogun at 
the time of Yoshimitsu, who was fond 
of the Sophistication and elegance of 
numberless allusions (1990, 134). 


. The integration of literary classics made 
the language spoken by the characters in 
these two plays very refined. In Kantan, 
Rosei speaks elegant language, and in Yuya, 
the mistress speaks even more beautiful 
language than the scholar, Rosei. It is not 
important whether Yuya is educated or not, 
because noh is a lyrical drama (rather than a 
realistic theatrical form), in which common 
language is not put into the mouths of 
characters even of lowly status. No matter 
their social status, the character played by 
the shite always speaks.a stylized, highly 
poetic language. 

The second characteristic of noh 
language is that the chorus and the shite > 
often speak as the same perosn. Sometimes, 
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the chorus may speak as the first person to 
express the inner world of the character 
played by the shite. For instance, in Yuya, 
as previously mentioned, Munemori forces 
Yuya to accompany him on: a: flower 
viewing excursion. Zeami wrote the 


following: 
Yuya. Called as it is the 'Noisy' hill, 
issei Otowa scatters its flowers, which 
like fallen snow lie deep. l 
Chorus But who will know my deeper 
thoüghts? 
Yuya May I offer you wine? 


' Munemori Yuya! Perform a dance. 
Chorus But who will know my deeper 
thoughts? 
(Nippon 50) 


shite. | 
A similar example can be also seen in 
the kyu of Kantan: 


When I consider man's common 
lot, 2 
À hundred years of pleasure full 
May look a dream when life is 
done. 

My fifty years of joy 

Leaves nothing to desire. 

Have I not while on the throne 
Enjoyed the wishes of my heart. 


Rosei 


Chorus 


Be they pomp or pleasure or long - 


life? 
All is vanity like my dream. . 
(Nippon 68) 


Conversely, the shite can speak in the 
third person rather than the first person, just 
as the chorus does. For example, in the kyu 


The chorus here clearly speaks for Yuya, the: 


of Kantan, Rosei is awakened by the 
innkeeper's calling: 


Rosei —Rosei awakes from his dream, ` 
Chorus Rosei awakes from his dream 
And rising looks bewildered, 
Bereft of fifty years of glory. 
(Nippon 67) 


In drama, characters usually speak in the . . 


first person. In the example above, 
however, the author-makes the shite act as a 
narrator. Here, the author uses the shite to 
tell the story directly to the audience. 


. The shite in the lyrical drama then is ` 


quite different from the leading actor in 


: other theatrical forms. The shite can play 


any character, regardless of -gender, 
personality, or age, When the shite plays a 
female role, he does not even need to imitate 


a woman's voice. As Earle Ernst points out: . ` 


Perhaps it is misleading to speak of 
the shite and the waki as characters, for 
they have little in common with the . 
three-dimensional persons who inhabit 
the : Western theatre and whose 
complexity is capable of revealing new 

' facets of personality to: successive 
generations. (1959, 5) 


To sum up, the subject of both Yuya and 
Kantan was taken from literary classics. In 
general, the play structure in these two of 
Zeami's plays corresponds to his own 
principles of jo, ha and kyu. The language 
in these two plays is extraordinarily literary 


- and elegant with many quotations from both . 


Chinese and Japanese classics. All of these 
features make both Yuya and Kantan seem 
remarkably sophisticated. 
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The Most Chinese 
of the "Chinese Letters" Genre 


A, Owen Aldridge 


Several eighteenth-century collections 
of pseudo-letters by equally pseudo-Chinese 
travellers in the West have been known and 
widely discussed in literary scholarship. A 
separate collection that has been completely 
ignored until now, however, provides a far 
more truthful portrayal of China and its 
culture than any one of the previously- 
known works. As textbooks on eighteenth- 
century European literature point out, a 
highly popular genre consisted of letters by a 
naive foreign traveler on the culture of his 
host country, which, however, satirize the 
foibles of Europe rather than those of the 
presumed visitor's homeland. An Italian, 
Giovanni Paolo Mariana, initiated the genre 
in his Exploratore turco published in Paris 
in 1684 as L'espion turc and later in England 
as The Turkish Spy. A half century later in 
1741 Jean Baptiste d'Argens introduced his 
Lettres chinoises [Chinese Letters]. In 
England, Oliver Goldsmith, strongly 
influenced by d'Argens, contributed a series 
of essays under the title "Chinese Letters" to 
a newspaper the Public Ledger over a period 
of 20 months in 1760-1762, and they were 


gathered together in book form under 
the title The Citizen of the World. The 
purported author of the Chinese section of 
Voltaire's Lettres chinoises, indiennes, et 
tartares (1776) is not a supposed foreign 
visitor to France, however, but instead a 
fictional Benedictine monk, who addresses 
his letters to Corneillé de Pauw, the author _ 
of a famous book affirming that Egyptian ` 
culture was older than the Chinese. 
Voltaire's letters purport to be an analysis of 
the "Poem on Moukden" by the 
contemporary emperor of China, Ch'ien 
Lung, but they actually consist of attacks on 
Christian theology and the history of the 
Catholic Church. There were two other 
French examples of the genere of the 
Chinese traveler, lacking nothing but the 
word letters in their titles, a word which was 
replaced by espion, the French for spy. 
These were Espion chinois en Europe 
(1748) by Henri Dubourg [Victor de la 
Cassagne} and Espion chinois ou l'Envoye 
secret de la cour de Pekin (1764) by Ange 
Goudar. 

The Chinese element in all of these 
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. collections. is completely superficial, 
consisting chiefly of sound and symbol. The 
observations of the travelers, focussing 
entirely on the host country, France or 
England, are intended, to satirize European 
customs and attitudes, not to give 
information about the Middle Kingdom. 
Comparisons are made merely to enforce the 
doctrine that in national cultures everything 
is relative. 

Just the opposite is‘ true of an 
anonymous French collection published a 
year later than Goldsmith's, La ‘Balance 
Chinoise, ou Lettres d'un Chinois lettre sur 
l'education, contenant un parallele de celle 
de la Chine avec, celle de l'Europe [The 
Chinese Scales, or Letters on education by a 
Chinese scholar, containing a parallel 
. between that of China and that of Europe 
(Amsterdam & Leipzig 1763). Not in any 
sense. a satire of peculiarities of European 
domestic manners, it is a serious comparison 
of major social customs and attitudes 
existing in Europe with those found in 
China. Although the title emphasizes the 
system of education, the various letters 
cover almost the whole range of culture, 
' , including natural and military science. 
Goldsmith and d'Argens designed ‘their 
essays as satirical commentaries on. 


European society, including the Chinese - 


background as a narrative device to 
engender curiosity. La Balance as its title 
suggests, concems both Europe. and China. 
The presumed narrator is a Chinese, 
_ traveling in England, France; and Italy, and 


writing in French. The Balance of the title: 


applies in a literal sense to the weighing of 
two cultures in a scale, not accentuating 
differences, but looking for solutions to 
common problems. While Goldsmith 


handles individual idiosyncrasies in a 
flippant tone and admits that he talked of 
trifles, knowing they were trifles, the 
Balance seeks not to amuse, but to educate 
and reform. It introduces probloems of real 
life, especially in science and formal 
education. 

In an introduction, the presumed author 
indicates that the publisher has not interfered 
with his occasional partiality toward the 
Chinese; whenever he gives preference to 
his own country, he gives reasons for doing 
so. He also condemns evils and abuses. 
According to his interpretation of the title, it 


, refers to balancing the good and evil in 


China — as well as balancing China against 
the West. He makes the important point that 
the philosophical material in his letters is not 
derived from Du Halde or accounts of 
European travellers to China. This is a 
major departure from Goldsmith and 
Voltaire, who derived nearly all of their 
knowledge of the Middle Kingdom from 
Jean-Baptiste Du Halde's Description 
geographique, historique, chronologique et 
physigue de la Chine published in French in 
1736 and in English translation the 
following year. Unfortunately the author of 
the Balance does not reveal the source of his 
knowledge of China independent of the 
memoirs of visiting priests and travelers. 


- Although he may be considered as the most 


"Chinese" of the fictional spies or 
ambassadors, he is not entirely reliable, even 
though he possesses a knowledge of China 
considerably more thorough than the others. 
He stands out, moreover, by using China as 
a standard by which to judge Western 
culture rather than merely to expose follies 
and idiosyncracies. His -letters are, 
furthermore, addressed to actual historical 
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figures who are important in the cultural 
area which they represent. , 

In his first letter addressed from Oxford 
to the Chancellor of England, the writer sets 
forth his credentials, dating his letter 
according to the Chinese style, the 
fourteenth year of the reign of the emperor 
Ch'ien-Lung, which would have been: 1750 


by the European calendar. This is in- 


contrast to Goldsmith's letters, which are not 
dated and which give no indication that he 
even knows the name of the regining 
emperor. The Chinese scholar introduces 
himself as belonging to an illustrious family 
named Tchou-king, most of his ancestors 
belonging to the class of mandarin or Quan- 
fu. These genuine words also set him off 
from Goldsmith, who depended on his own 
imagination for such names as Lien Chi 
Altangi and Fum Hoam. Since the narrator's 
father was a mandarin steeped in science, it 
was necessary for the son also to pursue a 
scientific career. "With a touch of mild 
satire, he indicates that in pursuit of this goal 
he leamed the various rules for addressing 
people of quality, moving his arms and feet 
according to a prescribed order based on the 
rank of the person addressed. After 
describing the 'abacus, he admits that the 
Chinese do not understand arithmetic, but 
they. arrive at correct solutions without it. 
He also explains that they have two 
languages, the vulgar and the learned, the 
latter called Qyon-Hoa or Mandarin. 
Neither is based upon an alphabet, but upon 
single characters, each expressing an idea. 
Mandarin has no jargon, double sense or 
ambiguities like those in European 
languages, for each Chinese character 
' renders a mental picture in the mind of the 
reader exactly as it exists in the writer's. 


The narrators father sent him for study to 
Nanking, the city where Mandarin is the 
purest in the country. After two years in 
Nanking, during which he received the 
degree of Kiugin, comparable to the French 


: Licence, he was sent to Canton, where his 


contact with foreigners, called Quzey, or 
sons of whores, gave him a desire to see 
Europe. After a year in Batavia, he received 
his father's permission to go to Europe. 
Soon after arriving in England, two years 
before the date of writing, he acquired a 
sufficient command of English to converse 
familiarly with its learned men. "For a long 
time I believed with my fellow-countrymen 
that only the Chinese were enlightened; now 
I am persuaded that many Englishmen are as 
well. Perhaps I shall find in addition other 
men who are." This introductory letter is 
designed merely to establish the 


protagonist's credentials as a genuine ` 


Chinese and set the stage for the serious 
remarks on education to follow. At this 
stage, the only hint of his major concem 
consists of a parenthetical remark on his 
noble birth. He does not, he says, dwell on 
this circumstance since he has been amazed 


to learn that in some European countries 


nobles are illiterate and possess hunting as 
their major accomplishment. Also he cannot 
understand how nobility can be acquired 
through purchase. Personally he could not 
respect any one who does nót possess 
estimable equalities or who has not given 
considerable service to his country. At 
Canton he knew a Frenchman named 
Folleville, who for 26 years did nothing but 
lend his money at interest; in France this 
man is looked up to as a Count; whereas in — 
China he would be nothing but a vile usurer. 
He grants that in England the abuses of 
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nobility are somewhat less shocking since 
the title passes only to the eldest son, but the 
latter could still be an idiot or a man without 
' virtue. | 

| The second letter, which is addressed 
-from York to Doctor Richard Mead at 
London and dated according to the Western 
system 18 May 1752, is devoted to the topic 
of rearing children. Tchou-king had chosen 
Mead as recipient since the latter had written 
a famous tract on poison. This is true, but 
. strangely enough neither this treatise nor any 
of the others printed in Mead's Medical 
.Works (London 1762) has anything to do 
with the rearing. of children or the topic of 


' breast feeding, which is the major concern 


of the letter. In it, Tchou-king maintains 
: that the English should not take it for 
granted that their method of rearing children, 
‘which is opposite to the Chinese, is 
'supperior merely because they follow it. He 
questions the propriety of using male 
physicians to deliver babies, which he 
considers a violation of decency. At the 
Chinese court it would be unthinkable for 
the empress on such an occasion to be 
subjected to the profane touch of a man. 
The Chinese, like the English, are 
acquainted with the Latin maxim Summum 
crede nefas animan praeferre pudori 
(consider it the greatest infamy to prefer life 
: to honor); not only is it in their language, but 


| '. they practice it more than the Europeans. 


They consider it inappropriate that hospitals 
where men are cared for should be staffed 
by women who are sworn to chastity by 
indissoluable vows. For the Chinese, men 
and women belong to two separate worlds 
and only marriage may bring them together. 
Tchou-king admits that the Chinese 
government allows a practice which the 


Egyptians regard with horror, infanticide, 
but he adds that it is practiced only by the 
poor who cannot afford to rear female 
infants or males born with infirmities or 
defects. He considers abortion in the same 
category and wishes it were not practised, 
but explains why the. custom has arisen, 
turning to philosophy to do so. The practice 
is not considered as murder, which by 
definition is the separation of the soul from 
the body. Here two different theories apply: 
1) metempsychosis and 2) the view that the 
infant soul is undeveloped and does not 
understand the difference between good and 
evil. The metempsychosists believe they are 
doing their children a service by rescuing 
them from their unfortunate condition; the 
others believe that it is better to keep down 
the numbers of suffering and deformed 
children than to have the streets encumbered 
with beggars as in European cities. The 
author was aware that the charge of 
infanticide was one of the most disturbing 
aspects of Chinese life set forth in 
contemporary Western accounts. It was, 
therefore, necessary to present the topic in 
the best possible light before proceeding 
with his advocacy of the Chinese system of 
child care. 

He affirms that the major difference in 
the methods of feeding infants in China and 
Europe is that in the former mothers 
themselves fumish the nourishment, whereas 
in the latter wet nurses are substituted. In 
Europe, he charges, infants in all social 
classes are turned over to obese women, 
destitute and mercenary, who convey milk 
that is not sanitary and manners that are not 
decent. Luxury and laziness have weakened 
the innate tenderness of European mothers, 
closing their ears to the voice of nature. ' 
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After a somewhat lengthy discussion of the 
physiological process of breast-feeding, 
Tchou-king comments on its social aspects. 
He affirms that it is ridiculous to argue that a 
woman who nourishes her child is in danger 
of losing the friendship of her husband. 
Indeed the opposite is true, for the practice 
increases the husband's attachment and 
gratitude. Tchou-king similarly rejects the 
Western notion that breast feeding and 
sexual intercourse have mutually adverse 
effects. To the contrary, the two activities 
actually reinforce each other. The most 
serious error, however, is no assume that 
breast feeding interferes adversely with 
physical beauty, a natural concern for 
women everywhere. The experience of all 
the women of China (where nature is not 


different from nature in Europe) shows that 


women who- nourish are not only more 
beautiful but their breasts better conserved. 


The sagging breasts of women who do not : 


nurse are due to the gradual suppression of 
the force of milk, but the breasts of women 
who nurse remain firm. Tchou-king 
reproches Mead for not treating the. subject 
of the length of time breast feeding should 
occur. In China, he says, children are nursed 
for only two or three months. After this 
period, milk is bad for children. Its 
pernicious effects .are not evident 
immediately, but eventually appear as a 
-weakening of the body and soul. As soon as 
the first teeth appear, the child should have 
solid food, beginning with rice bouillon. 

In Western literary history it is Rousseau 
who is given credit for promoting breast 
feeding in his Emile (1762). It is doubtful 
that the author of La Balance had read 
Rousseau; at least their approaches are 
completely different; Emile using 


_ sentimental language, La Balance, clinical. 


It is certain, moreover, that La Balance had 
no Chinese source, for nearly everything it 
says about Chinese customs is untrue. Not 
only were wet-nurses acceptable in Ming 
society, but they were employed at the 
imperial palace, where they received 
abundant rewards, both material and 
honorary, for their service. Forty of them, 
having passed a rigorous examination, were 
lodged in the palace grounds. Women with 
male children of their own nursed female 
imperial babies and vice versa. Despite the 
general availability of midwives, male 
physicians occasionally served as 
obstetricians.1 | 
The next letter, which is on gambling, is 
addressed from London to [Richard] Beau 
Nash at Bath,.18 May 1751. Bath was an 
ancient Roman city that had been converted 
from a rustic gathering place to an elegant 
pleasure resort for the noble and wealthy. 
Beau Nash was one of its major 
entrepreneurs, noted for his good manners, 
his women, and especially his elaborate and ` 
expensive wardrobe. Tchou-king opens his 
letter by referring to Lord Chesterfield, 
author of a famous series of letters to his son 
and also a frequent visitor to Bath. He had 
presumably remarked to Chesterfield that 
Chinese children were as grave as Spanish ~ 
diplomats, and Chesterfield had assumed by 


- this circumstance that they possessed no 


games. Tchou-king corrects this view by 
referring to the Latin adage In vino veritas 
[In wine there is truth], which he interprets 
in an unusual manner to mean that for 
Europeans truth lies in the first degree of 
drunkenness. Calling on god to keep the 
Chinese from testing this opinion 
experimentally, he reports that in China the 
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Spirit of children is in their games. Their 
great value consists in making it possible for 


parents to predict the future tastes, talents, . 


humors, inclinations, and courage of their 


children as guides for the choosing of an ` 


. eventual profession in life.’ On this subject 


.he quotes an ancient emperor Hum-vu,.as . 


imaginary .as any. personage in Goldsmith, 


- who had advised parents “Do-not make them 


abandon the games that they love; age will 
do it without you. . But join to them 
` analogous studies and you will see what 
` enthusiasm, what pleasure, what success 
they will devote to them." 

. ^ Although Hum-vu does not mention any 
. particular games, Tchou-king divides them 


into three classes; those of chance, of skill,- 


and of exercise. In general, games of chance 


have no value, especially if accompanied by . 
s. Without- 
something at stake, they rarely keep the - 


hope of gain or fear of-loss. 


. interest of adults for more than an hour or 


two. With children, however, they have ` 


some value.as auguries of the future. "They 
E can be used to predict whether they will be 
. able to deal equally with good or with bad 
fortune;' whether they will be able to 
confront adversity and sustain prosperity; 
whether they will have their hearts set upon 
gain or remain indifferent to it; whether they 
will. have their minds directed toward 


calculations and combinations." . In 


referénce to games of skill (chess and 
' checkers), Tchou-king affirms that.they 
reveal whether the child. has the 
determination to excel no matter what the 
cost; whereas games of exercise (tennis, 
running, equitation) reveal whether he is 
naturally brave, courageous and robust. In 
China, children are allowed to play with 


objects resembling some aspects of potential . 
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professions in order to gain insight into their ' 
possible inclinations. .His friend Sy-qua 
having as a child seen the picture of a court 
became a judge and later high magistrate. 
Another friend Ky-qua played at being a 
policeman and also became a judge. Tchou- 
king then, gives a number of genuine 
examples from European mythology and 
history: of famous personalities who 
developed in maturity fancies. acquired 
during childhood. After describing Chinese 
chess and its minor differences from -the 


. European style, he refers to a German work 


Pierides which raises the question whether | 
King Solomon, knew the game.2 He cannot 
himself answer the question, but correctly 
declares that Confucius, who lived earlier 
than Solomon, says in his Five Doctrines 
that when an eminent peril menaces you, 
maintain your position and imitate the chess 
King, who never moves beyond the four 
squares neighboring his own. He déscribes 
another game; now known in English as 
Chinese Checkers, with 100 white pieces 
and 100 black. In the. final game he 
describes, the players throw arrows or pieces 
of.silver in the air in the attempt to make 
them fall into the middle tube of three 
planted vertically in the ground. He does 
not seem to realize that Beau Nash, to whom 


- the letter is addressed, was an expert in 


gambling, but showed. not interest in sports 
and games: of skill such as those described 
above. 

The fourth letter is addressed to Lòrd 
Chesterfield himself from Cambridge, 1 
October 1753, on the subject of domestic . 
education and free schools. The author. 


probably knew little or nothing about the 


Chesterfield of real life or the latter's letters 
to his son on rising in society. Tchou-king 
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addresses him under the assumption that he 
was the author of The OEconomy of Human 
Life, however, one of the most widely-read 
works of popular.morality in the eighteenth 
century. A note, presumably by Tchou-king, 
points out that Chesterfield was not the 
author of The OEconomy, but expresses 
gratitude to its real author for his fiction of 
describing it as an extract from the Library 
of the Chinese Grand Lama. The style was 
so realistic that he would have taken the 
author at his word if he had not known that 
the divine Lama does not communicate with 
any human person by either vice or written 
word. 

The OEconomy of Human Life is one of 
the major works to reveal the influence of 
Chinese culture in the West, yet it has not 
been discussed as such by any literary 
historian. For this reason, I shall digress 
briefly to indicate its antecedents ‘and 
importance. It consists of a series of moral 
precepts printed under seven headings and 
expressed in an artificial style resembling 
that of the Old Testament. According to its 
preface, which is dedicated to Chesterfield, 
the work consists of a translation of an 
ancient manuscript in the possession of the 
Grand Lama of Tibet. The emperor of 
China, sharing the opinion of the learned 
men of his country that the great temple of 
the Lama contained many ancient writings, 
had commissioned one of the eminent 
scholars of his reign to visit the Lama in 
order to inquire into the truth of this opinion. 
Conferring upon him the title of Colea, or 
Prime Minister, the emperor honored bim 
with a letter of introduction written in his 
own hand. In his research, this emissary 
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discovered "a small system of morality 
written in the language and character of the 
ancient Gymnosophists or Bramins." The 
leamed doctors disagreed among themselves 
about its age and authorship. "Those who 
admire it most highly, are very fond of 
attributing it to Confucius, their own great 
philosopher, and get over the difficulty of its 
being written in the language and character 
of the ancient Bramins, by supposing this to 
be only a translation, and that the original 
work of Confucius is lost. Some will have it 
to be the institutes of Lao Kien, another 


‘Chinese philosopher, contemporary with 


Confucius, and founder of the sect Tao-see." . 
Others assume that it is the work of some 
ancient Bramin. Although completely 
neglected today, The OEconomy of Human 
Life was a best-seller during the eighteenth 
century. Before 1800 it had well over 50 
separate editions in Great Britain in addition 
to 46 in America. In one of the latter in 
Philadelphia, authorship was attributed to 


: Benjamin Franklin.* One British edition 


had the title Chinese maxims translated from 
the OEconomy of Human Life into Heroic 
Verses... by S. Watts (1784). There were 
also translations into French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, Spanish 
and Hebrew. The work has a divided 
authorship; the first and most popular of its 
two parts is by Robert Dodsley, and the 
second.by John Hill. Dodsley was best 
known as a printer and associate of such 


" literary luminaries as Alexander Pope, 


Thomas Gray, and Samuel Johnson. Apart 
from the OEconomy, his most important 
venture into Chinese culture consisted of his 
publishing the first European translation of a 
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Chinese novel, the scholar-beauty romance 
Hau Chou Choan, edited by Thomas Percy 
under the title The Pleasing History (1761). 
The style of the OEconomy, combining the 
plain with the sublime, has slight 
resemblance to that of the early translations 
of Confucius, but instead derives from the 
King James version of the Bible. Its major 
theme is that a life of virtue and integrity is 
the most pleasant and palatable of all options 
available on earth. The work represents a 
major advance in the penetration of Chinese 
culture in the West. It was presented as 
Chinese philosophy translated from the 
Chinese language, and its was almost 
universally accepted as such. It constituted 
recognition in the West that another great 
culture existed in the world besides the 
Judaic-Christian and the classical Greek- 
Latin, the two which until the eighteenth 
century had completely monopolized 
Western thought. As a result of the 


' ,extraordinary popularity of OEconomy of 


"Human Life, China now represented for 
many Western readers a completely new and 
independent system of morality and social 
relationships only vaguely suggested in 
previous oriental tales and accounts of 
travelers. 

The rhapsodic appraisal of the 
Oeconomy in La Balance illustrates the 
nature of the influence it had on popular 
opinion. "It is the best book of morality that 
I know in England. It is written in a manner 
to seize the spirit of the reader and heighten 
his relish for virtue. It is based upon and 
reflects an agreeable fragrance comparable 
to that of the Koei-houa-chu emitted in our 
voluptuous gardens; it is the genuine balm 
oflife. The purest opium has less power to 
calm irritated nerves than your superb work 


has to moderate the impetuous fires of anger 
and passion. Our Sam-su, that enchanting 
beverage that gives rise to amiable and 
merry concepts is nothing compared to this 
masterpiece of morality that by means of the 
enthusiasm it arouses for virtue diffuses in 
the heart an inexpressible delight and 
serenity. It has all of the energy of our 
Chinese classics of the first order. Our 
Tetrabiblion [The Four Books of Con- 
fucius], the greatest of all books, is not 
better written." 

After this tribute, Tchou-king remarks 
that the basic principles of virtue and 
honesty are about the same among Chinese . 
and Western moralists, but there is one 
concept which is accepted only theoretically 
in Europe, but rigidly practiced in China, 
that virtue and talents are the major 
considerations that should be taken into 
account in public employments. 
Government in China takes no account of 
whether an applicant is rich, of the nobility, 
or handsome. ‘If he is capable, his 


. appearance is of no importance, and if 


wealth and titles are lacking, service will 
provide them. Several Western philosophers 
have expressed these notions, but they have 
been overwhelmed by the received opinion. 
You pay lip serivce to the doctrine, but 
believe that it is not practical. Tchou-king 
asks why there is so little attention paid to a © 
virtuous wife occupied with the care of her 
home, her family, and her duties, and why 
no consideration is given in the military to 
candidates who are poor or without titles. 
That doors are closed to men of unappealing 
appearance he blames on the influence 
women have in public affairs. He charges 
that the West not only neglects to seek out 
merit in obscure and humble circumstances, 
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but repels it even when it shows itself by 
chance. 
In China, on the other hand, nobility is 


not hereditary; honors are never acquired at — 


birth, but must be earned. Beauty counts for 
nothing except in the harem, and riches are 
not considered as meritorious by themselves. 
China has no schools of any kind, whether 
colleges, universities or academies. Wealthy 
parents provide tutors at home for their 
children. Tchou-king approves of the 
English notion of free schools, but insists on 
the purity of morals as an advantage of 
domestic education. In China, brothers and 
sisters are taught together until the age of 
puberty, when they are separated. Males are 


taught respect for parents and elders, - 


Sobriety, modesty, love of labor and the 
sciences; females, chiefly virtue or sexual 
purity. As illustration, Tchou-king prints a 
boy's prayer and a girl's. The boy's calls 
upon Confucius to inspire him with wisdom 
and Xoun'toung to deter him from evil and 
aggressive notions. The girl's calls on 
Xoun'toung to preserve her from coquetry 
and embodies a promise to see that her 
husband's table is well ordered and served 


with gin-seng. Tchou-king comes to no’ 


conclusion over which is preferable, 
governmental or domestic education, but 
offers two suggestions to make domestic 
education more feasible in Europe: 1) 
encourage more leamed men to become 
teachers by paying them more; 2) selecting 
only children with special talents to be given 
literary education. Both of these solutions 
seem to be derived from Chinese traditions. 
In this letter the author maintains an attitude 
of objectivity, but in a later letter, the eighth, 
he reveals a strong preference for domestic 
education. 


The fifth letter, addressed from Paris 
to the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, who is not identified by name, 
13 June 1755, concerns elementary 
education in the various European 
countries.) About half of the letter, 
however, compares Chinese education with 
European. The ruling principle in China is 
to inculcate habits that will enable young 
people to exercise all of their native talents. 
Toward their superiors they should keep a 
respectful silence except when spoken to, 
and then be circumspect, not timid; toward 
their equals their mien and conversation 
should be agreeable, but never to the point 
of audible laughter; toward inferiors, they 
should exercise mildness and kindness. 
These precise qualities Tchou-king has 
never found in Europe. 

He does not accept Montesquieu's 
theory that national character is founded 
upon climate. It may fit the northern zones, 
including Europe, but not the southern, for - 
the Barbary coast, Persia and China differ 
greatly from each other in respect to national 
manners. And European customs in general 
vary greatly from those in China. In China, 
it is the government that is liberal and 
benevolent while people in private ignore 
the plight of others; in Europe, the 
government takes no care of private 
distresses, but leaves it to individuals to 
engage in works of charity. Tchou-king 
gives the attitude toward shipwrecks as an 
example. If a vessel founders on the coast 
of China, the government takes care of the 
survivors, feeds and shelters them, and 
returns them to their homes. In Europe, the 
government takes possession of the 
wreckage of the vessesl including its cargo, 
but leaves care of the survivors entirely in 


i 
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the hands of private charity. In China, 
subordination is the basis of social order; the 
“fathers are respected by the sons, and these 
submissive sons will seldom rebel against 
the sovereign. After their fathers, sons 
respect magistrates. and mandarins, each 
‘class recognizable by a symbol worn by 
each member of the class. In Europe general 
benevolence rather than subordination is 
theoretically the foundation of the social 


^" structure, but in practice respect is paid 


primarily to ostentatious wealth. 

The sixth letter sent from Paris to the 
Rector of the University of Caen, not 
identified by name, 18. December 1752, 
© compares the method of study in European 
universities with the manner of obtaining 
degrees in China. Preliminary studies 
requisite for entrance into a European 


: . university consist of the native language, 


Latin, Greek and logic. The native language 
is accepted routinely, logic is considered as 
a futile playing with words, and Greek is 
more or less neglected. Latin, which ranks 
as the core of the curriculum, is badly taught 
and poorly absorbed. Theoretically it should 
serve in Europe as a medium of 
communication between the learned of all 


nations, as Mandarin is used in China, but . 


since each country pronounces according to 
its own language Latin cannot be understood 
verbally across national frontiers, and even 
in written form local idioms interfere with 
its use as a common medium. 
In China there are two kinds of clergy, 
the theologians and the priests; the former, 
-highly cultivated intellectually, represent an 
- elite class; the latter, concerned with 
ceremonial chants and prayers, are 
considered of common rank. At Canton 
: during a period of drought, the priests were 


ordered to pray for rain within eight days; if 
it did not come, each was to receive. 50 
strokes of a bamboo cane. 

In comparing Western and Chinese 
theology, the author gives no indication that 
any religion other than Confucianism exists 
in China. He maintains that the variety of 
religious beliefs in Europe makes impossible 
a coherent system of first truths and leads to 


multiple heterodoxies. In China, Confucius 


has fixed once and for all the meaning of the 
law and nobody is permitted to offer 
conflicting interpretations. The author 
suggests that Chinese medicine is superior to 
Western, an unusual attitude for the, time, 
when most European authors maintained the 
opposite. He criticizes the variety of 
medical systems and treatments in Europe 
and questions why the opinion of a 
physician should be required as a preamble 
for medical treatment. The physician's 
contribution is largely psychological, which 
has little practical use. European medicine 
consists of a number of branches, ranging 
from chemistry to anatomy, but all these 
specialties are secondary to the Chinese 
system of treating all conditions according 
to the movement of the pulse. He refers to a 
contemporary treatise on the pulse by Dr. 
Bordeu, but adds that the method had been 
known in China since time immemorial.4 

In China law is considered superior to 
medicine, but in Europe the contrary is true. 
Although accepting neither opinion, Tchou- 
king says that in China law is the most 
useful and most cultivated science because it 
is founded upon right reason and the first 
principles of morality, but the Europeans are 


. correct in preferring medicine because of 


their physical and moral intemperance and 
frailties, which force them constantly to call 
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` in the aid of the profession. In China both - ; 


lawyers and medical practitioners are 
'superior to their counterparts in Europe. 
One of the reasons consists in the ease by 
which degrees are granted in European 
universities, requiring very simple 
examinations and sometimes none at all. 
Tchou-king gives examples of several of 
these "universities for idiots" in France, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland as well as 
of some that are more serious. Subsequently 
he gives a long and thorough account of the 
manner in which men of letters are 
examined and awarded grades in China. He 
repeats that there are no universities, but 
instead private tutors and governmental 
examinations. Then he describes in detail 
the requirements for all grades from the 
Sieu-cai (F ) to the Kiu-gin (A). 


Candidates for the highest degree, the Ciu-su’ 


(进士 ), are supposed to know all there is to 
know about history and law. Only 300 men 


in the realm hold this degree, for which . 


examinations are held only every three 
years.  Tchou-king's brother took this 
examination in 1746, answering the question 
proposed by the Emperor, whether it would 
be wise to establish a military despotism in 


the realm. All the candidates wrote on the 


negative side. 

The seventh letter is addressed from 
Venice, once again according to the Chinese 
system, the 20th year of the reign of Ch'ien 
Lung, or 1756, to the Reverend Father 
Jasquier Professor of Philosophy and 

. Mathematics at the College of Wisdom in 
Rome. The subject is mathematics in the 
broadest sense, revealing the author's 
accquaintance with the most recent writings 


light was not impracticable, he ventured his 
own theory, that the light of the stars may 
come from a substance analogous to a 
combustible chemical powder discovered in 
Europe. In a touch of humor, he remarks 
that it has never been said that because one 
is Chinese, one must not make hypotheses 
like a European. He says that he would like 
to have the opinion of Father Bockowitz, 
and in a stronger vein of satire refers to him 
as "a religious scholar, supposing that a 
Jesuit could be religious," a pun on the noun 
religieux, meaning a monk, and the adjective 
of the same word, meaning pious.5 Tchou- 
king affirms that the difference between 
Western science and Chinese is that the 
former begins with an abstract system and 
ends by its application, whereas the latter 
begins where the European ends and 
attempts an explanation as the final step. He 
maintains that Du Halde is too generous in 
considering the Chinese as superior to the 
Europeans in mathematics. In China, he 
says, mathematics is regarded as the 
knowledge of tradesmen, chiefly as an 
accessory to other sciences, where in Europe 
it is considered to be a science in itself. — 
The eighth letter, dated from Geneva, 16 
January 1755, to Doctor Guadagni at 
Florence is on the subject of examinations in 
medicine. Tchou-king compliments 
Guadagni on his superb botanical garden 
and introduces himself as a fellow 
experimenter.Ó He reports that he had tried 
to invent a new system of medication 
involving a combination of botany, 
chemistry and mathematics, but admits that 
none of his patients got well and that some 
died. He was, therefore, cured of 


on Newtonian science. In regard to a French 
hypothesis that the invention of perpetual 
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way in which experience is guide and 
success the reward. A happy cure brought 
greater honor to medicine than all the 
demonstrations of Keill? He cites 


pulmonary tuberculosis as.a malady with' 


which European doctors have had the fewest 
cures, in contrast to Chinese successes. 
Chinese medicine does not cure by 
opposites, which frequently induce pain and 
discomfort, but by treatments that do not 
weaken the patient. Acupuncture, which he 
does not describe, is their most painful 
procedure. Tchou proposes that since the 
Pope sends missionaries to Macao, he 
should also send men who understand 
commerce, natural history and medicine. By 
so doing, he would obtain two benefits, 
enlighten China by the torch of Christianity 
and spread throughout Europe the use of 
Chinese drugs. 

The Chinese despite the indisputable 
superiority of their medicine over the 
- European consider it a simple art rather than 
a science. There are no public training 
institutions, but a candidate works with a 
doctor who is also an apothecary or surgeon, 
` takes lessons from him, and accompanies 
‘him on visits to the sick. These apprentices 
are allowed to practice when they feel ready, 
a far better system than that in Europe of 
qualifying through inadequate examinations. 
Tchou-king says that Paris and Montpelier 
have the best in France although some of the 
questions - are frivolous, for example, 
whether-death by hanging is painful or 
pleasurable, with the latter being the 
acceptable answer. He advocates the 
requirement in Prussia that all doctors who 
wish to practice there must pass 
examinations at the Berlin College of 
Medicine no matter what university degrees 
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they may possess. China also has 
examinations-for those who wish to have a 
title, covering all simples and other 
medicines, the causes of all maladies, their 
diagnostic, their symptoms, and their 
treatment. Philosophers and jurists preside 
at these examinations as they do also for 
those on the military arts. Successful 
candidates receive the title of doctor, but 
they obtain from it very little additional 
consideration from their patients. 

The ninth letter, on military instruction, - 
dated from Paris 17 October 1754, and 
directed to Colonel de Sombreval, opens 
with a.contrast between Eastern and Western 
military philosophies and turns into a 
defense of domestic education as opposed to 
instruction away from the family. This letter 
is important because its subject matter was 
rarely treated in the literature of the time. 
Tchou affirms that China never wages 
offensive warfare and that its soldiers are 
considered as watch-dogs for the protection 
of the hearth. Far from seeking to animate 
military ferocity by murderous maxims, the 
Chinese ceaselessly temper belligerence by 
stressing justice, wisdom and moderation. 
Their soldiers follow ethical as well as 
military principles and would be shocked by 
the licence and dissoluteness reigning in 
European armies. 

The Chinese have a general system of 
education that influences all conditions and 
classes. The secret of its success derives 
from the practice of rearing all children at 
home under the eves of their parents, no 
matter what profession they are destined for. 
Marriage and the family are the bonds that 
most firmly bind all people together. The 
habits of living in peace and sociability in 
the family unit extend to other social 
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affiliations, including friendship, patriotism 
and humanity, but if children are taken away 
from the family they lose their sensitivity. 
Europeans who send their children at an 
early age to be trained or educated for 
special professions bring upon themselves 
the later coldness toward parents, rarity of 
friendships, vexations between individuals, 
indifference to the public welfare, and 
insensibility toward the suffering of others. 
These consequences attend children of all 
classes and professions, including the 
intellectual, the financial and the military. 
Returning to military instruction in China, 
Tchou reports that children live at home but 
are sent daily to retired soldiers or officers 
for training, a system resembling that of 
chivalry in the European Middle Ages. The 
boy is given both physical and mental 
training because all Chinese soldiers may 
aspire to become officers through merit, 
whereas in Europe ranks may be obtained 
only through the accident.of noble birth or 
through payment. In China, military 
exercises are carried out in public early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon. The 
rest of the time is devoted to study of topics 
such as battle plans, adjustment of body 
movements to terrain, and memorizing 
orders of battle. All young men begin as 
simple soldiers under a rigorous regime, and 
as they advance in grade they receive 
various rewards. But the only means of 
advancement is through examination. The 
first consists of shooting arrows at a target 
from a fixed position; the second, in 
shooting -from horseback; the third, 
expounding a military aphorism. Out of the 
twenty-five examples of these aphorisms, I 
select two: 1) A soldier should not question 
whether his sovereign is right or wrong in 


undertaking a war. 2) A soldier who thinks 

too much is a poor soldier, but a gneral who 

never reflects is unworthy of command. 
These principles apply only to officers, 


and it is essential for the welfare of the state - 


that they absorb them. If the security of a 
nation rests on the head of a single man, a 
military leader in China is well prepared by 
his background training. This is not always 
true of the officers in Europe, many of 
whom rise through the scheming of a cabal 
or a mistress. 
opinion that French officers seem slightly 
more humane and sociable than those of 
other countries. He bestows particular 
attention, however, to two institutions at 
Potsdam in Prussia — the Institute of Cadets 
for the training of officers and the House of 
Orphans for the training of soldiers. Though 
finding much to admire, he concludes that 
they give the impression that their object is 
to produce cannibals. 


Tchou-king expresses his - 


The tenth and final letter is addressed . 


from Paris, 3 February 1753, to the Rector 
of the University of Caen on three themes 
that Tchou-king had presumably submitted 
in China as part of his license in literature. 


Here his style changes, partly as a parody of , 


what was considered to be the flowery 
rhetoric used in China and partly to make his 
remarks palatable to his readers. The first 
theme required him to answer whether in the 
choice of a man for a public employment, 
one should have regard to his appearance. 
Tchou-king in his answer compares the 
ordinary citizens engaged in routine tasks to 
bees swarming around a rosebud to capture 
its essence. Those with ivory complexions, 
think hair, sparkling eyes, imposing height 
and regal bearing approach the blooms 
without being pricked by thorns. Beauty, a 
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charm granted by nature, provides for those ` 


fortunate creatures who possess it the honey 
of the rose without obstacle. Opposite to 
these happy creatures are those whóm nature 
— has neglected to embellish or who have been 
`- deformed by maladies such as small pox and 
as a result feel that all doors are closed to 
them. For a partial explanation or solution, 
‘he offers a quotation ascribed to Confucius: 
"There is not a flower or a grain on earth 
which cannot by human means be changed 
in color, fragrance, and taste; why then can 
we not imprint within plants a general 
aptitude to open their calyxes for anyone 
who wishes to absorb their salutary juices?" 
Tchou-king does not disparage the 
advantages of a pleasing appearance for 
. Social occasioris, but agrees that it is 
` appropriate for orators, ministers of state and 
other popular officials by increasing the 
force of their eloquence. He proposes 
balancing the advantages of the naturally 
. handsome with the disadvantages of those 
who lack a pleasing exterior by following 
the advice of Hum-vu, the emperor 
previously quoted, to choose candidates for 
each class of public employment in pairs, 
one handsome and one ugly, the latter to 
study problems in seclusion and the latter to 
report solutions.to the public tribunal or 
office. 

The second theme requires an answer to 
the question why the Chinese have small 
feet. The answer concerns primarily the 
analysis of the custom of binding the feet of 
women with the assumption that 
characteristics so acquired are inherited, a 
hypothesis no longer accepted. `The 
conclusion of the answer is a novel 
argument that women should not resent laws 
' and customs that keep them sequestered 


from free association with males outside 
their immediate family. According to this 
perspective, women in seclusion enjoy all of 
the pleasures of the marital union without 
any of its potential bitterness. They are not 
subject to work, care or worry, for all the 
provinces of the empire cater to their needs 
or desires. Not only are they chaste, honest, 
and virtuous, but they conceive of 
themselves as such, the only creatures in the 
world unacquainted with vice. Presumably 
Tchou-king is limiting himself to women of 
the higher class. He is far more 
complimentary than Goldsmith who charges 
that the education of "the daughters of the 
east" is "only formed to improve the person, 


‘and make them more tempting objects of 


prostitution." [Letter 59] 

Tchou-king's third theme raises the 
question, what measures must a magistrate 
or minister take to encourage the 
establishment of manufactures and protect 
them from declining? He begins by 
enunciating a few principles of economics. 
Animals are able to provide only the 
necessities of life; human beings are able to 
enjoy comfort and ease by producing 
additional amenities. . Every state must 
possess the necessities of life within its 
boundaries. If any of these are lacking they 
must be supplied from another. Superfluous 
amenities are less vital, but must be present 
as a medium of exchange. The ideal 
condition is to have both necessities and 
superfluities, but constant industry and 
incessant work are necessary to produce 
superfluities for both domestic consumption 
and export. The remainder of the letter is 
devoted to Tchou-king's personal solution. 
There can never be too many workers in a 
country, but sometimes too many factories. 
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When this occurs, some factories should be | 
moved to the provinces or closed down : 


completely, the state bearing the costs. 


Annual prizes should be offered to the ` 


worker who produces the best examples of 


every particular kind of manufacture, and, . 


even more important, official state honors 
should be accorded to the entrepreneur 
whose factory makes the best product. But 
ministers and entrepreneurs should never be 
the same individuals, for such a situation 
leads to conflict of interest and corruption. 
The author closes the letter and the whole 
book with a maxim carrying a convincing 
Chinese flavor, "No harm comes from 


Notes: 


making a businessman a mandarin, but the 
mandarin who engages in commerce should : 
be deprived of his rank." 

From the perspective of influence and 
dissemination, La Balance can hardlly be 
compared with the Citizen of the World, 
which ranks as one of the masterpieces of 
world literature, whereas La Balance seems 
to have been almost totally neglected. It has 
considerable historical importance, however, 
in revealing an underlying current in 
Western thought which viewed Chinese 
culture objectively and by so doing 
complimented its systems of education, 
medicine, and military training. 


1 Victoria B. Cass, "Female healers in the Ming and the Lodge of Ritual and Ceremony" in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 101 (1986) 233-40. 

2 1 have been unable to find any other reference to this German work. 

3 The dates of this and the following letters do not follow a strict chronological order. 

4 Theophile de Bordeu (1722-1776) received considerable notoriety from his Recherches sur le 
pouls (1756). - Diderot used him in his dialogue Le Rêve de d'Alembert. 

5 Father Josif Baskovic wrote on mathematics, astronomy and geography. 

6 Carlo Alfonso Guadagni published at Florence Indice di esperienze naturali che sarammo 


mostrate ... in Firenzi (1745). 


7 James Keill was a British seventeenth-century author on anatomy and physiology. 


i Asian Comic Strips: Old Wine in New Bottles 


John A. Lent 


Features associated with comic strips, 
such as narrative, serialization, humor, 
exaggerated drawings, and captions, have 
permeated art in Asia for a very long time — 
at least as long as in Europe and certainly 
much longer than in the United States. 

In Japan, scrolls using narrative and 
humoristic forms date to at least the seventh 
century, whereas India boasts of sculpture 
and murals with caricature and narrative 
going back to the second century B.C. 
Similarly, comic art is profusely in evidence 
in Sri Lankan temples that are a thousand or 
more years old, and. on Chinese burial 
paraphernalia of the Yangshao Culture 
(5000 to 3000 B.C). _ 

Yet, when the history of comic strips is 
recounted — as it was throughout 1995 
when the United States celebrated the 
centennial of its first regular comic strip, 
"The Yellow Kid" — Asia does not even 
merit a footnote. Part of the reason for this 
is that Asian humorous art has not come in 
for much scrutiny, scholars assuming it did 
not exist in the predominantly sacred 
paintings of old, and that it was not a subject 
worthy of study anyway. Another factor 


could be that many international scholars do 
not classify the ancient humorous drawings 
as comic strips because they did not come 
out regularly, printed in newspapers or 
magazines, with fixed titles. 

The latter attributes are credited.to the 
Western comics, which by the beginning of 
the twentieth century, had an impact on parts ` 
of Asia. This essay concentrates on the 
development of printed comic strips in 
various parts of Asia in the Twentieth 


century. 
East Asia | 


Japan stands out worldwide in its 
production of comic books, and some stories 
in the million copy-selling, weekly manga 
emanated from the newspaper and magazine 
strips. However, in recent years, newspaper 
and magazine comic strips have taken a back 
seat to the manga. 

Prominent strip cartoonist Sampei Sató, 
who has created some of the most successful 
strips in Asiahi Shimbun (mostly salaryman 
titles such as "Yuhi-kon" and "Fuji- 
Santaro"), said Japanese newspaper cartoons 
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have so deteriorated that the Bungei Shunjü 
Sha, which has given out awards for the best 
‘cartoon since 1955, could not find one 
worthy of the prize in 1992. Besides facing 
competition from manga and other media, 
strip cartoonists have the unenviable tasks of 
making their stories understood in a fast- 
changing society and identifying the 
appropriate audience level when their 
newspapers have circulations of ten or more 
million. Sato finds his focus point by doing 
salaryman (white collar workers) strips, 
where "you can choose any man as the hero 
of the comic" since the salaryman represents 
the majority. The secret is in reaching the 
ideal "understandability level," Sató said, 
adding: 


If I write about something and only 

20 percent understand, they don't know 

my meaning. The ideal is 60 percent 

understandability. If it is 80 percent, 

. people say it's out of date. I wait till a 

phenomenon, or fad, has spread before 

dealing with it in a cartoon (Interview, 
Satö, 1993). 


President of the Japan Cartoonists 
Association and professional cartoonist 
since 1947 Yoshiro Kato agrees that manga 
have surpassed newspaper strips in 
popularity. His explanations are that public 
taste favors plotted manga stories over 


newspaper humor strips and that visually- . 


oriented readers are "not as sophisticated to 
find the essence of comic strips" (Interview, 
Kato, 1993). 

Kató's "Mappira-kun"- (Mr. Mappira), 
started in 1954 and published in Mainichi 
Shimbun, is the country's oldest continuous 
strip. The four-panel comic features a 


character who "has no specific personality; 

he can change day to day" as he comments 
on social affairs and the news (Interview, 
Kató, 1993). Among Kató's other long- 
running strips were "I Am a Ghost" (1959- 
78) for the weekly Gendai and "Onboro 


. Jinsei" (Miserable Life) in Mainichi weekly 


magazine for eight years. Kato stopped the 
latter in 1961 when the prime minister 
announced that all Japanese salaries would 
be doubled and, according to Kato, the 


"people did not have such a miserable life 


any longer" (Interview, Kato, 1993). 

Today, dailies have only one strip each, 
while sports and s2x newspapers carry more. 
Obviously, strips have known better days 
when newspapers valued their presence and 
the public looked to them for the latest fads 
and for entertainment and inspiration. 

Schodt (1983:42) claims the United 
States comics influenced the very first 
serialized strip, "Tagosaku to Mokubé no 
Tokyo Kembutsu" (Tagosaku and Mokubé 
Sightseeing in Tokyo), done by Rakuten 
Kitazawa in 1902 It appeared in a Sunday 
color comics supplement in Jiji Manga. 
Other narrative strips were done early on by 
Ippei Okamoto. During a 1923 trip to the 
U.S., Okamoto became familiar with George 
McManus's "Bringing Up Father," which he 
convinced Asahi Graph to translate and 
publish, spawnirg a widespread use of 
American strips ia Japan. Often, the U.S. 


style (especially. the use of minimal 


dialogue) was adopted for local strips. In 
one case, the Japanese cartoonist Masamu 
Yanase, working in the proletariat genre of 
strips in 1929, parodied "Bringing Up 
Father," with his version, "Kanemochi 
Kyoiku" (Bringing Up a Rich Man). 

In 1932, Ryuichi Yokoyama, Yukio 
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Sugiura, Okamoto, and other cartoonists 


created Shin Mangaha Shüdan (New. 


Cartoonists Faction Group), designed to 
adopt the foreign (mainly U.S.) style of 
cartooning, promote comics, and seek 
publishing outlets. Sugiura said the purpose 
was to organize the poorly-paid cartoonists 
"to collectively go to publishers to: seek 


higher pay." He added that 1931-32 was a ' 


black period when the "mood was gloomy 
and desperate," a climate in which the 
"nonsensical erotic, and grotesque" became 
popular. . "Nonsensical" strips received their 
impetus from U.S. funnies. Sugiura himself 
was greatly influenced by "Bringing Up 
Father," admitting he is "still under the 
influence of that cartoon" (Interview, 
Sugiura, 1993). 

Most 1920s' strips were four to eight 
frames per page serialized in dailies or color 
supplements. Among these pioneering 
comics were the first children's serialized 
strips, the daily "Manga Taro" and Katsuichi 
Kabashima's "Shó-chan no Bóken" 
(Adventures of Little Shó), and a four-panel 
family strip, "Nonki na TOsan (Easy-Going 
Daddy), serialized in Hóchi, beginning in 
1924. "Easy-Going Daddy" was started at 
the suggestion of Hóchi's editor to cheer up 
survivors of Tokyo's 1923 earthquake 
(Schodt 1983:45). 

During World War II, the few surviving 
strips were family oriented, humorously 
pointing out the difficulty of living during 
wartime. Fusato Hirai's "Omoitsuki Fujin" 
(Innovative Housewife) dealt with 
conservation and recycling at home, while 
Ichio Matsushita's "Suishin Oyaaji" (Mr. 
Promotion) depicted a conscientious 
company president who exhorted employees 
to be more productive and to promote the 


war effort. The most loved and longest- 
lived strip was Yokoyama's "Fuku-chan" 
(Little Fuku), started in 1936 in Asahi 
Shimbun. Featuring a precocious five-year- 
old, the strip evolved from its creator's 
"Edokko Kenchan,” and had numerous name 
and style changes over its 35-year life. 
"Fuku-chan" fell in line with the rulers as 
early as January 1938, taking on military 
connections; many of the strip's stories 
portrayed children playing soldiering. When 
Yokoyama was drafted. and sent to Java, he 
took his character with him, sending- 
drawings of the renamed "Java no Fuku- 
chan" back to Asahi (Okamoto, 1993). 

In the post-war, the four-panel, 
serialized strips followed the rebuilding 
mood of the public. Designed for the 
family, they were described as "humorous, 
reassuring, and immensely popular." Most 
were "subdued, endearing, and notable for 
their simplicity of style," with favorite 
themes based on "average families making 
the best of hard times, and lovable little 
children" (Schodt 1983:63). Standing out 
was "Sazae-san," started in 1946 by 
Machiko Hasegawa. The strip, which 
starred Sazae Isono and the rest of her 
family, symbolized "the new Japanese 
woman: still family-oriented and respectful 
of tradition, but optimistic and independent- 
minded" (Schodt 1983:96). Some songs, a 
live-action TV series, a film, and more than 
20 million copies of book were spawned by 
the strip. Another strip meant to promote 
optimism was Shosuke Kuragane's 
"Anmitsu Hime" (Princess Hime), started in 
1949 in the monthly Shojo. It was created to 
show children that the lack of parental 
affection and material products was only 
temporary (Roxas 1984:244-245). 
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Other post-war trends were the 
accelerated development of comics into 
manga, the publication of more manga 
magazines, and the clearer definition of 
genres. 
Mainland China, particularly Shanghai, 
also had a heyday of cartooning in the 1920s 
and 1930s, sparked partly by the efforts of 
Feng Zikai, who made coric art popular and 
respectable and gave it the Chinese name, 
manhua. Most of his work and that of other 
cartoonists before World War II can be 
called gag and socio-political. By 1934, 
Shanghai sported 17 periodicals largely 
devoted to such cartoons. 

Different from these was "Sanmao" 
(Three Hairs), a serialized 'strip drawn by 
Zhang Leping, that first appeared in 
Shanghai's Xiaochenbao in1935. Like 
Japan's "Fuku-chan," this strip went through 
different renditions that blended with the 
times. In pre-war China, "Sanmao" was 
mainly a humor strip based on the 
mischievous life of a street urchin. A 
second version appeared in Shenbao after 
Zhang participated in anti-Japanese 
. propaganda during the war, while the post- 
1947 strip in Dagong Bao had strong social 
overtones, depicting greedy high officials’ 
. competition for war spoils, the widening gap 
between the rich and poor, and Sanmao's 
unfortunate life amidst all this (Hung 
1994:129). After 1949, "Sanmao" was used 
to promote tenets of Maoism (see Farquhar 
1995). 

Other four-panel strips appeared, one of 
the most famous being Ye Oianyu's "Mr. 
Wang" (Wangxiansheng), four to eight 
panels built around a "triangular-headed, 
middle class philistine, proud possessor of 
. all the typical Chinese vices" (Chen 1938- 


312). The strip debuted in 1928 in Shanghai 
Manhua, when Ye was 21 years old. Still 
another important and popular strip of the 
1930s was Wang Yao's "Mr. Willie 
Buffoon," noted for his big nose and equally 
big heart (Lent 1994). Veteran cartoonist 
Han Shangyi (Interview, 1993) told me of 
one he did for three years, 1945-47, in 
Federation Pictorial, entitled, "Miss 
Shanghai." 

Chinese cartoonists agreed that the 
profession is in low key, with a decrease in 
quality (Interview, Zhan, 1993), fewer 
cartoon submissions to periodicals 
(Interview, Sun, 1993), and increased 
commercialization (Interviews, Zhan, 
Zheng, 1993). Zhan reflected the latter 
concern, stating: 


All types of cartoons are now 
influenced by commercial purposes. 
The people's mentality is changing; 
there is a crisis in cartooning as the 
profession is influenced by business and 
the Western style. The main element is 
the cartoonist himself, who must 
survive, adjust to society. Right now, 
every corner of China is hit by the 
commercial tide. That's why some 
Chinese cartoons are far from reality. 
When cartoonists fight for survival, they 
have to do cartoons that must be popular 
with the public — those that will not 
jangle anyone's nerves (Interview, Zhan, 
1993). 


Korean newspaper cartooning began in 
1909, when Taehan Minbo, in its inaugural 
issue, carried a one-panel cartoon portraying 
the paper's mission (Lee 1982:19-20). 
However, plotted cartoons similar to those in 
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the U.S. did not come about until the 1920s, 
when Kim Kyu Sun did one for the monthly 
magazine, Yadam, followed shortly after by 
the first newspaper strips, "Mung Tung Goo 
Ri" and "Yun Ba Ram," both published in 
Choson Ilbo and created by Rho Shim Sun. 
Rho was responsible for other strips in Byul 
. Bun Gon. He and Kim Kyu Taek were the 
major strip cartoonists before World War II. 


As the Japanese occupiers tightened their. 


grip on all media forms in the 1930s, the 
development of comic strips subsided (Yoon 
1986), not to be revived until considerably 
after independence. 

By 1948, Kim Kyu Taek had resumed 
his career, drawing "Chung Soo Dong" for 
awhile, and Kim Yong Whan further 
developed his strip, "Kojubu." Started when 
Kim Yong Whan was living in Japan in 
1942, "Kojubu" was published in a Tokyo 
student newspaper meant to alert the 
Japanese about the poor living conditions of 
Koreans. After World War II, Kim retumed 
to Korea with "Kojubu," publishing it in the 
English-language Korea Times. But his 


restlessness took him back to Japan in 1959, 
where the strip continued in Tongil Ibo until 
1990. Recently, Kim passed the character 
on to Seoul-based cartoonist Yi Wonsoo, 
who is seeking a newspaper home for 
"Kojubu" (Interview, Yi, 1994). 

Other works in newspapers before the 
Korean War were the revived "Mung Tung 
Goo Ri," whose authorship changed from 
Rho to Kim Choong Hyun; "Sam Pal Yi" (a 
man whose name was 38 degrees latitude, 
the boundary between North and South 
Korea), drawn by Baek Moon Young, and 
"Su Cham Pan" by Lin Dong Eun (Oh 
1981:15). Some of these artists and others 
also drew for the cartoon magazines that 
started between 1945-50, other periodicals, 
and the comic books. . 

Newspaper cartoons as they are known 
in Korea today had a tremendous life in the 
1950s. On February 1, 1955, Kim Song 
Whan introduced his four-panel editorial 
strip, "Kobau," in Dong-A Ilbo, and within a 
year, all major dailies carried a similar 
cartoon. Oh (1981:24) distinguished 
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Figure 1. Larry Feign's popular "The World of Lily Wong" in Hong Kong. 
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between one- and four-panel cartoons, 
stating the one-panel version centered on 
problem issues while the four-panel showed 
how the issues are adopted by society. 

Four-panel strips remain popular, 
always carried on the cultural page and 
displayed in a small, vertical format. The 
strips are unique as political cartoons in that 
they carry a regular title with its symbolic 
meaning, feature the same character every 
day, and are numbered consecutively. 
Among other titles are Ahn Ui Sup's 
"Dookobi" (toad, a sign of good luck) and 
Chong Woon Kyong's "Auntie Walsun" (a 
tart-tongued housewife), both started in 
1955; Yoon Young Ok's "Katoori" (Mrs. 
Pheasant, symbol of intelligence and 
diligence), and Kim Pan Kook's 
"Changgaeguli" (Blue Frog, representing 
resistance) (Interviews, Lee Won Bok, Yoon 
Young Ok, Kim Pan Kook, and Kim Song 
Whan, 1992). Advertisers recognize the 
large and devoted audiences of four-panel 

-Strips, vying vigorously to purchase the 
three-quarter inch, one-column space under 
them. That tiny advertisement is the most 
expensive in all dailies, pulling in four to 
five times the normal fees. 

Funnies, which for years were not 
considered suitable adult fare, are expected 
to become a more important staple of dailies 
as the public "gets its fill" of political 
cartoons (Interview, Yoon, 1992), and the 
.country continues to progress economically 
and politically. Strip cartoonist Park Soo 
Dong (Interview, 1992) said the mood of 
Korean society has advanced beyond the 
traditional belief that funnies are for 
youngsters only, and Chong Woon Kyung, 
who plans to convert his "Auntie Walsun" to 
a domestic, non-political strip, thought the 


cartoons will diversify (Interview, Chong, 
1992). Editorial cartoonist Park Jae Dong, 
who has led a Koreanization of comics 
campaign, held a similar view: "Korea is in 
the process of democratization, and if we 
have a more democratic, unified, and better 
economic situation, the trend will move to 
newspaper funnies" (Interviews, Park Jae 
Dong, 1992, 1994). 

Many gag and adventure strips are 
published by the hundreds of magazines that 
have mushrooméd in Korea. Among them 
are Park Soo Dong's "Housewife March" (a 
domestic strip for a women's magazine) and 
"Goindol" (about the power relationship 
between a king and his people), Ko Woo 
Young's "Yim Guk Chung" (about a 
righteous thief during dynastic times), "Soo 
Ho Ji" (Chinese warrior story), "Sam Guk 
Ji" and "Il Ji Mae." The popularity of Ko's 
strips, all for Tgan Sports, is based on his 
unusual reconstructions of stories from the 
classics, where he interprets the past in 
terms of the present. For example, Ko 
inserts historical characters into present-day 
settings or puts contemporary phrases in the 
mouths of people who lived hundreds of 
years ago (Oh 1981:47-52). 

In the Republic of China on Taiwan a 
high school dean, Chen Kuan-hsi, is credited 
with starting Taiwan's cartooning tradition 
in 1949, when he published Student's Friend 
Monthly, which included his strip, "Hsiao Pa 
Yeh," as well as one, by Chen Ting-kuo 
(Chen Yueh-Yun 1981). Other develop- 
ments came in quick succession — in 1951, 
the first newspaper strip, Lee Fei-meng's 
(Niu Ko) "Uncle Niu Struggles as a 
Guerrilla" in Central Daily News, and two 
years later, the first comic book. 

Dean Chen knew the psychology of 
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. Students, which he reflected in "Hsiao Pa 
Yeh," the story of naughty, but kind and 
compassionate, child. Chen Ting-kuo, 
: active as a cartoonist for more than 40 years, 
drew in a patriotic and educational style to 
stimulate children's intelligence (Lin 1979). 
. Ofthe three pioneers, Niu Ko was the most 
prominent. During his peak years of the 
1950s, he had comic strips running in 
different newspapers simultaneously — 
"Lao Yu Tiao" in Ta Hua Evening News; 
"Uncle Niu Struggles as a Guerrilla" in Min 
Tsu Evening News; "Little Niu Sister" in 
Independence Evening News; "Portrayal of 
Ching-pang Yang" in China Daily News, 
and "Gangster Niu" in Credit News. | 


Others among these early strip artists . 


were Liu Hsing-chin, who did the first 
comic book in 1953 (Hsun Hsien Chi or 
Finding Paradise) and Yeh Hung-chia. 
Liu's career was unusual. As an elementary 
school teacher, he drew a serial strip 
imploring students not to read comics which 
he felt were bad for them. The campaign 
failed as the strip became a smash hit. By 
1956, he had four successful strips in 
Exemplary Child, one of which, "Robot," led 
him to another career as the inventor of 
more than 138 patents. The stimulus was a 
1971 letter from a young reader asking him 
to prove that what he drew in "Robot" was 
true. As a result, he invented "Robot Auto- 
Learning Machine," which was marketed 
worldwide. Yeh's big break came in 1958 
with "Chuko Szu-lang," a character with a 
mighty double-edged sword. The story was 
based on two Chinese historical figures. 
The first installment of what were to become 
55 books took up 32 of the 72 pages of 
Cartoon Weekly. Eventually, Yeh's comics 
in book form sold 100,000 copies weekly 


. cartoonists their first breaks. 


and were the subject of a song and two films 
(Chiu 1990:6). 
But, changes in Taiwan's political 
-atmosphere, not least of which was the 1987 
lifting of 38 years of martial law, and in the 
comics profession, beckoned some of them 
back. In 1984-85, China Times Publishing 
Company established a cartoon department, 
issued its first monthly comic book, Happy, 
and sponsored a comic strip competition 
responsible for providing many young ` 
Earlier in 
1982, China Times began carrying Ao Yu- 
hsiang's "Muddled Monastery" strip (Chang 
1992:9), and throughout the next decade, 
other strips were introduced, many in China 
Times, a few of which became runaway 
successes. 

Particularly popular have been Chu Teh- 
yung's (Ronald Chu) newspaper strips, 
"Double Big Guns" (Shuang Hsiang Pao, or 
The Couple) and’ "Wayward Lovers." 
Published by China Times Express (400,000 
circulation), the strip revolves around the 
domestic life of a sharp-tongued wife and 

‘her wimpy husband, both in their sixties. 
The humor, often slapstick, is reminiscent of 
Reg Smythe's "Andy Capp" in its meanness 
and defensiveness. 

"Wayware Lovers," also published in 
the China Times, was started in 1989 and 
lampoons Taiwan's single. yuppies, 


. uncommitted to a single lover or job. 


Among Chu's other strips are "Capitalists," 
the exploits of a high-handed employer 
published in Commercial Daily, and "Bitter 
Olive,” a political satire in Liberty Times. 
Other cartoonists have recently found a 
niche in the comic strip market. Liu Yu- 
chiung and Lao Chung, among the seven or 
eight prominent women cartoonists, have 
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popular strips dealing with single working 
women ("Hsien Kang Li") and gender 
differences ("Tamen"), respectively. 
Claiming she was Taiwan's first woman 
cartoonist when she ‘started with United 
Daily News in 1983, Lao Chung has seen no 
real differences between how men and 
women cartoonists are treated. "If they are 
good, women can get cartooning jobs," she 
said (Interview, Lao Chung, 1992). Her 
complaint is that newspaper cartoonists are 
forced to draw too many strips, which 
endangers quality and the artists' chances of 
renewing themselves. 

Still others among the ten or fewer 
cartoonists who draw funny strips for the 
dailies are Chen Ching-wen, known for his 


' "Black Leopold Warrior" in Times Weekly; 


Ao Yao-hsiang, who began his "Super Dog 
Pea Pea" (a rare animal strip) in the early 
1980s in Min Sheng Pao (later switched to 
China Evening Times); Peng Chin-yang, 
with "YY" in United Daily News (Peng 
1979), and Hsiao Yen-chung, who has 
freelanced strips for United Daily News. 

As is the case in Japan, Taiwan 
newspapers publish only two 4-panel comic 
strips daily, and herein lies the major 
constraint of cartoonists. Hsiao Yen-chung 
blamed ‘the situation on editors not 


' appreciative of cartoonists' efforts — who 


"have no ideas about cartoons, occasionally 
intervene and hinder our inspiration, and use 
our work only as space fillers" (Interview, 
Hsiao, 1992). Ao Yao-hsiang said space is 
"very limited" in newspapers, thus denying 
strip artists outlets (Interview, Ao, 1992). 
Taiwan's comic book industry owes part 
of its success to the newspaper strips. Most 
domestic comic books consist of series of 
strips first published in China Times 
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Publishing Company newspapers and 
magazines. Among these have been Lin 
Cheng-te's "Young Guns," about a high 
school boy's rebellion against parental 
authority; Tseng Cheng-chung's "Diary of a 
Young Soldier," the real life story of a 
popular singer's military life; Yu Su-lan's 
romance stories laced with the latest 
fashions; Lao Chung's "Tamen," -and Wen 
Cheng's "The Story of Heroes in East Chou 
Dynasty." Believing that Taiwan still 
cannot support many cartoonists, Wen 
Cheng draws his story mainly for Japanese 
publishers (Interview, Wen Cheng, 1992). 
Hong Kong's comic strip tradition is 
relatively young. The South China Morning 
Post (hereafter Post) had "Buzzy the Bee" in 
the 1950s, which eavesdropped on Hong 
Kong society, and "Hong Kong Sweet and 
Sour" in the 1960s, relating the antics of a 
bachelor tourist in pursuit of local women. 
The latter was drawn by a Frenchman, 
"Zabo," who was in Hong Kong to paint a 
bar mural. "Jackson Road,” published in the 
Post in 1980, was the first regular four-panel 
strip in an English-language daily. The 
illustrations never changed, showing the 
backs of patrons sitting at a bar as they 
commented on Hong Kong's problems. 
Another strip, "Basher," was done by a 
lawyer, Christopher Young, in 1984. The 
colony's oldest, "Basher" is about an 
unsuccessful Hong Kong lawyer and his 
fellow workers, including a drunken judge. 
Others appeared in the 1980s, such as Larry 
Feign's "Kowloon Kats" (1987) and Hope 
Barrett's "Spray," featuring cockroaches 
(1988), both in TV Times; Zunzi's "Through 
the Tiger's Eye," and Stuart Allen's "Twigg" 
(1987). There were others, including some 
in the Chinese-language press. One of most 
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visible strips has been Tung Pui-sun's "The 
Boss," appearing in the largest newspaper, 
Oriental Daily News (Interview, Zunzi, 
1991). ; 

However, the strip that has made the 
biggest impact, both in its eight-year 
newspaper run in the Post and as book titles, 
is "The World of Lily Wong," by Larry 
Feign. The strip was first published in Hong 
Kong Standard, where Feign also 
contributed a daily one-panel "Fong's Learn 
Chinese the Hard Way" and a weekly 
political cartoon. "The World of Lily 
Wong" features a Strong-willed Chinese 
woman and her "gweilo" (foreign) husband, 
Stuart. One writer described Feign's 
trademark as a "sort of Pacific Rim revue of 
oriental and occidental faux pas. He 
alternately highlights the gaffs of one culture 
according to the standards of the other, 
underlining the absurdity of racial prejudice 
and the shared humanity of Asians and 
Westerners" (Tyson 1989:6). Feign's own 


description of what he does is: "The humour. 


is in the irony, the different ways people act 
around food, children, etc. Both are right in 
their own way, and yet they will never 
agree" (Allison 1994:10-11). Originally, 
Feign tried to balance equally political and 
non-political themes, but more recently, 70 
percent have been political (Interview, 
Feign, 1992). | 

For a short time in the early 1980s, 
Hong Kong had an eight-page daily comics 
newspaper, Dragon and Tiger Heroes. It 
resulted when Tony Wong, who fathered the 
comic book industry a decade before, tried 
to avoid troublesome laws concerning 
magazines and converted his weekly 
Siulaman into a daily with the new title. 
The "Dragon and Tiger Heroes" strip 


occupied only one page; others were 
"Longevity Boy" and some ghost stories 
(Interview Liu Sui Yin, 1992). — 


Southeast Asia 


The granddaddy of Southeast Asian 
Strips in Antonio Velasquez's "Kenkoy." 
Published in the Philippines' vernacular 
magazine, Liwayway, on January 11, 1929, 
it is the longest-surviving title in the region. ` 
In fact. Velasquez was still writing the 
comic book version, "Stories by Kenkoy," 
when I interviewed him in 1988. 

Velasquez conceived "Kenkoy" after a 
senior cartoonist assigned the task by 
Publisher Ramon Roces was not able to do 
it. Originally, the four-frame strip was used 
as Liwayway filler (Interview, Velasquez, 
1988); however, the character became so 
popular that others quickly followed. By the 
1930s, Velasquez added "Ponyang 
Halobaybay," a female character; Francisco 
Reyes started "Kulafu," a jungle lord; Joe 
Zabala Santos, "Titina," "Lukas Malakas," 
"Sianong Sano," and "Popoy," all in the 
magazine, Sampaguita, and J. M. Perez, 
"Abilitat sa Akong," about a Chinese corner 
store owner, and "Si Pamboy at si Osang,” 
the dilemma of a henpecked husband (Roxas 
1984:67, 73). There were others, most of 
which appeared in the magazines. 

"Kenkoy" and another Velasquez strip, 
"Kalibapi Family," alone survived the 
Japanese occupation. "Kenkoy" was 
published by the Japan Information Bureau 
to promote its health campaign, while the 
family strip depicted the new social order 
under the Japanese. 

The post-war era nurtured a number of 
cartoonists who further developed strips and 
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launched the komiks (comic books) industry. 
(Ramon Roces and Velasquez are credited 
with starting and sustaining most of the early 
. komiks ) In 1946, while still in short pants 
(the way he described it), the 16-year-old 
Larry Alcala was hired by Liwayway to draw 
strips, and three years later, Mars Ravelo, 
after drifting from one menial job to another, 
was able to get someone to read his strip, 
` "Rita Kasinghat" Portraying a 
. neighborhood child, it was unlike other 
‘strips as it was Filipino, not Western, in 
settings, concepts and stories. 

Alcala and Velasquez (Interviews, 1988) 
thought the 1950s were the golden years 
when artists did their best work. However, 
not many of those cartoons found their way 
into dailies, which favored the less 
expensive American strips, Alcala said that 
although local strips appeared in the dailies 
by the late 1950s, the cartoonists preferred 
publication in the new genre, komiks, where 
the pay was better. "Most cartoonists for the 

` dailies were already doing other jobs for the 
papers, such as layout, and comic strips were 
' just pocket money for them," he said 
(Interview, Alcala, 1988). 

Newspaper strips fared better after the 
1970s, partly because of the existence of 
more tabloids, and demands by Samahang 
Kartunistang Pilipinas ('the cartoonists' 
group) for "chances to do our own strips" 
` (Interview, Alcala, 1988). A few came out 
before then, such as "Sanoy" by Pol Galvez, 
"Sablo" and at least six other titles by 
Edgar Soller, "Islaw Palitaw" (1946-48), 
"Congressman Kalog" (1966-72), and 
"Mang Ambo" (1963-72), but the bulk of the 
titles were post-martial law creations. In 
fact, many were published in Marcos-owned 
and -controlled dailies such as Express, 


Times Journal, and Bulletin Today, leading 
one to suspect the strips were part of the 
dictator's package of diversionary . and 
pacifying tactics. 

One of the old strips was "Tisoy," 
started by Nonoy Marcelo in 1963. It had a 
lapse when Marcelo went abroad for about 
eight years, and was restarted in 1977, then 
featuring "Aling Otik" as a street sweeper 
for the government. In 1979, Marcelo 
created "Ikabod," one of the most read 
contemporary strips. It was to act as a 
"balance to the heavy repression during the 
Marcos years as it was against the big fat 
cats," Marcelo said. He further explained 
that, "The cat has three mice under him — 
fisherman, politician, business mice. I keep 
hitting this theme because even though 
Marcos left, the establishment is still intact 
and still corrupt" (Interview, Marcelo, 
1988). 

By the 1990s, Philippine dailies 
contained a total of about 15 to 20 local 
strips. Some of the oldest and most 
prominent were "Siopawman" by Alcala, 
started in 1972 and published in the Manila 
Times; "Baltic and Co." by Roni Santiago, 
published in the Balletin since the 1970s, 
and "Kusyo at Buyok" by Tito Milambilang 
in the Bulletin (Interview, Miel, 1988; 
Roxas 1984:143). 

Marcelo said there are not more local 
strips because dailies can get U.S. 
syndicated ones cheaply. In 1986, Marcelo's 
newspaper, Chronicle, dropped all local 
strips because it could obtain foreign ones 
for fifty cents each. A local comic costs two 
to four times more (Interview, Marcelo, 
1988). The dailies use only freelance 
cartoonists- for the cartoons (Interview, 
Alcala, 1988). 
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. Heavy dependence upon U.S. strips is 


also a trait of some Thai dailies. For | 


example, a check of three Sunday 
newspapers for August 1, 1993, found eight- 
page color supplements, made up entirely of 
U.S. strips, in both The Nation and Bangkok 
Post. Matichon carried one each of a 
political strip and a summary panel cartoon. 
The most popular cartoonist, according 


to a recent poll, is Chai Rachawat, who | 
` Metro both carry a full page of four or five 


draws a 16-year-old political strip, "Pooyai 
Ma and Ah Joy." Appearing in the daily 
Thai Rath, the strip features a village 
headman and a villager who are symbols 
more generally for the government and the 
people (Interview, Chai, 1993). In the daily 
Matichon, Chuchart Mueningul, who started 
in the mid-1970s doing a strip called 
"Muen" (meaning 10,000) for Siam Rath, 
does a political strip weekly. Chai, 
Chuchart, and a third political cartoonist, 
Arun Watcharaswat, said their work is well 
received and highly paid by their editors. 
Chuchart actually draws three Matichon 
salaries — as art director, for printing, and 
for each piece of art he does; this payment 
scheme has been worked out because the 
company'cannot show more payment to 
Chuchart than to his editor (Interviews, 
Chai, Chuchart, Arun, 1993). 

For years, Prayoon Chanyawongse was 
the country's most versatile and prominent 
cartoonist. His best known. works, the 
serialized folk tale "Chantha Korope" and 
his unique verse editorials, qualified him as 
a strip cartoonist; he was also a political 
cartoonist and animator. His verse editorials 
were one panel creations mixing poetry and 
comic illustration on a current topic. Other 
pioneers, mostly post-World War II, were 
Wit Suthisathien, who did serialized 


adventure and folk stories in Ploenchit 
Weekly about 1950; Sawas Jutharop, who is 
credited with introducing serialized strips 
with his "Popeye" clone, "Khun Muen"; and 
the artist-writer team of Chalerm Vutthi- 
kosit and Changchan Chankana (Gesmankit 
and Gesmankit 1980:21). 

In Malaysia, local comics fare better in 
the Bahasa Malaysian dailies than those in 
English. Utusan Malaysia and Harian 


local strips. Each of the major English- 
Janguage dailies has 12 strips daily; all are 
American except "Tok Guru" by Sofiyan in 
the New Straits Times and "Kee's World" by 
C. W. Kee in The Star. On Sunday, the 
Times publishes an eight-page color comics 
supplement made up of 17 U.S. strips; in the 
Sunday Star, only Kee's "It's a Durian Life" 
is local; the other 12 are foreign. Zunar 
(Zulkifli Annuar Al Haq), secretary of the 
cartoonists association, planned to introduce 
a second Malaysian strip to the New Straits 
Times. Entitled "Yes, MP,” it was to be a 
three to four-panel gag strip based on the 
antics of legislators (interview, Zunar, 
1993). 

Local comic strips can be traced to the 
1930s with social commentary cartoons such 
as “Wak Ketok" and "Wak Keledek," 
created by Ali Sanat in Utusan Zaman. But, 
Malaysian-drawn works appeared only 
sporadically because of the inexpensiveness | 
of syndicated U.S. strips, which in the 
1980s, went for as little as US$2 each. 
Analyzing 18 Malaysian dailies in 1973, I 
found only six (all in Chinese newspapers) 
of the 21 available strips were Malaysian. 
On Sundays, Berita Minggu used "Tok 
Misai" by Rousen and "Keluarga Si-Mamat" 
by Lat (Lent 1973). A decade later, Leonard 
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. Rifas (1984:97) again reported virtually no 
. local strips. 
Among those few who did contribute 
' Strips to the newspapers over the years were 
Raja Hamzah, who, beginning in the 1970s, 
did a ghost story, "Toyol," for Berita 
Minggu; Zainal Buang Hussein, and Lat 
(Mohd. Nor Khalid), who contributed 
political and strip cartoons. Lat's "Scenes of 
Malaysian Life" has appeared in the New 
Straits Times (usually on the editorial page) 
-for about 20 years. Of longer duration is "Si 
Mamat," which Lat began to do for Berita 
Minggu when he was 17 years old 
(Interview, Lat, 1986; see Dunfee 1989:10). 
Describing the world reflected in comics 
read by Malaysians when he started, Lat 
said: "Before that, there was nothing. They 
only printed foreign comics, and they didn't 
draw us. It was not Malaysian. It always 
had something to do with something 
Westem" (Interview, Lat, 1986). 

Most strips, however, found a home in 
the children's magazines, the first of which 
were Bambino and Bujal (both started in 
1973), and the humor periodicals. The 
children's magazines carried six or seven 
strips — funnies and serialized versions of 
popular Malay legends. The humor 
magazines, the first successful and largest of 
which is Gila-Gila, have offered outlets for 
humorous strips and characters. Many 
imitators of Gila-Gila appeared, but five 
humor magazines survive — Gila-Gila, 
Gelihati, Gelagat, Jenakarama, and Gado 
Gado, the latter started in 1995. 

For a brief time in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, the premier Singapore daily, 
Straits Times, recruited cartoonists to do 
local strips. The result was that, of the four 
comics pages in the Sunday Times, one or 


two were made up of Singaporean strips, 
including Lee Hon Kit's adventure story a la 
Flash Gordon; "Souls," based on the 
supematural; Lee Chee Chew's "Life's Like 
That"; Cheah Sin Ann's "The House of 
Lim", Mélvin Yong's adventure story, 
"Huntsman"; Victor Teh's environment 
friendly cockroach, "Crocko"; the science 
fiction story, "Speedsword and the 


. Doomsday Pearl," and Johnny Lau et al's 


"Kiasu and Gang." Only "The House of 
Lim" appeared seven days a week. 

Cheah, who hails from Malaysia, started 
"The House of Lim" in 1989. He said that it 
was never intended to be Singaporean, but 
was to show how people anywhere view the 
Chinese.  Cheah bases the strip on a 
different weekly theme, capped by "one big 
Sunday strip" on the subject (Interview, 
Cheah, 1992). Lee Chee.Chew created 
"Life's Like That" when his editor, trying to 
compete with Chinese dailies in their use of 
Singaporean strips, "told me to come up 
with a strip.” As is normal in the 
Philippines, the strip was added to Lee's 
other duties and he was not paid the S$100- 
140 fee per Sunday strip. In addition to one 
"Life's Like That," Lee's weekly work 
includes drawing three to four illustrations 
and designing and illustrating two covers of 
the features section, and doing one spot 
("Sun Strokes") cartoon (Interview, Lee 
Chee Chew, 1992). 

The most successful comics venture in 
Singapore has been the output of a team 
calling itself the Comix Factory. In 1989, 
Johnny Lau, James Suresh, Lim Yu Cheng, 
and Eric Chang, seeking an authentic 
Singaporean character, created "Mr. Kiasu," 
a brash, obnoxious, selfish bargain hunter, 
freebie seeker, and opportunist, frightened of 
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failing. From the outset, the team followed 
policies of working as a group to control all 
aspects of the strip, introducing only one 
book yearly at the country's book fair, and 
promoting and merchandising regularly and 
vigorously (Interview, Lau, 1992). 

In New Paper, the most popular strip 
was "Orchard Road," drawn by Colin Goh 
from 1988-91, until he went to London to 
study law. Others are Tan Wee Lian's 
" Aiyoh," about a Singapore couple, and Koh 
Cheng Eng's "School Daze." The Chinese 
daily, Lian-He Zao Bao, reduced its comics 
section in the early 1990s from one-third to 
one-tenth (actually two one-panel cartoons) 
of a page. The Sunday edition still has two 
pages devoted to comics and cartoons 
submitted by amateurs who are paid a small 
fee (Interview, Heng, 1992). à 

In both cases, Straits Times and Lian-He 
Zao Bao reduced their space for strips 
because fo poor quality work, insufficient 
public response, and the lack of cartoonists' 
long-term cormmitment to the profession. 
Singapore cartoonists point to a circuitous 
dilemma: Singaporeans generally are not 
interested in comics; those who are, favor 
foreign over local versions; local cartoonists 
are timid about working fulltime on strips 
that are not guaranteed by a regular salary or 
a lucrative market. The other problem 
relates to outlets; all five dailies are owned 
by Singapore Press Holdings so, as Heng 
(Interview, 1992) said, "If the papers don't 
like your cartoons, you don't get published." 

Myanmar cartoonists also have 
problems with limited newspaper and 
magazine places to publish, as well as with 
what the authorities permit them to draw. 
However, almost all cartoonists agreed that 
their situation has changed for the better in 


recent years. All Myanmar cartoonists are 
freelancers, whose works are published in 


government dailies and magazines and in — 


privately-printed and self-published comic 
books. The latter contain 60 to 80 pages and 
four or five stories, all written and drawn by 
one cartoonist. They usually come out 
monthly. Still other cartoonists farm their 
work out to other publishers. Among them 
is Tin Aung Ni, who receives a monthly 
royalty from a publisher for his famous 
character, "Pyar Leung” (Mischievous One), 
the basis of five movies (Interview, Tin 
Aung Ni, 1993). l 

Usually what they draw is children's 
humor, although other genres are in vogue. 
U Aung Shein (Interview, 1993) has famous 
characters imitative of "Tarzan" and 
"Sherlock Holmes"; Thaw Ka does "Ah 
Yang" (Wild One), a jungle book adventure, 
and U Than Htun (Interview, 1993) and Thu 
Ta (Interview, 1993) draw the science 
fiction comics, "Mghti Htwin" (Mr. 
Inventor) and "Payote Swe," respectively. 
Most cartoonists have their own characters 
which they work on all of their lives. Some 
strips have unique traits, such as Khin Swe's . 
"Pee Nhyet," which uses traditional 
Myanmar costumes, and Maung Maung 
Aung's "Meechit," a female character 
(unique in itself in Myanmar) whose name 
has the double meaning of "matchbox" and 
"dear daughter" (Interview, Maung Maung 
Aung, 1993). Stories have only one 
installment (Burmese do not like 
serialization) and often contain social 
messages. 

Success for cartoonists comes at the 
price of long hours and hard work. Most 
work other jobs and/or contribute drawings 
to many periodicals. One cartoonist ferries a 
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river boat for his primary work, while others 


toil as artists and designers. Cartoonists talk - 


in terms of freelancing for 10 to 15 
: périodicals on a regular basis (Interview, 
Shwe Min Thar, 1993). But, the comics 
must have been lucrative for, in some cases, 
they have sustained artists for 30 to 40 years. 
U Sein began his career in 1952, Aung Shein 
in 1953, and Shwe Min Thai in 1958, while 
Myezar, Chit Swe, Khin Swe, and Thu Ta 
are products of the 1960s. They form the 
backbone of a corps of 20 famous comics 
artists, all of whom are male. Actually, as 
Maung Maung Aung (Interview, 1993) 
recalled, only one or two women even 
attempted doing comics in Myanmar. 
Problems encountered by Myanmar 
cartoonists sound similar to those faced in 
other parts of Asia — a language-specific 
market that does not allow for export; inept 
and unappreciative editors; rising production 
costs, and lack of professional and training 
opportunities. > 
." Humor is the main type of comic strip 
also in Indonesia, although some comics 
consist of adventure, jungle, and Indonesian 
legend stories. Major dailies, such as Jawa 
Pos, Pos Kota, Wawasan, Suara Merdeka, 
Suara Pembaruan, Bisnis Indonesia, use 
strips of three, four, and six panels 
(Interview, Ramli Badrudin, 1992). Pos 
Kota has a four-page color section every 
day, three of the pages containing as. many 
as 22 cartoon and strip titles. The strips are 
` drawn by Indonesians and are culturally 
relevant to the extent that each city and 
region has its own strip cartoonists. t 
Sunday editions normally have bulkier 
comics sections, done by freelancers who 
are paid about one-third of the opinion 
cartoonists' fees (Interview, Pramono, 1992). 


Suara Pembaruan devotes a page every 
Sunday to comics, featuring 14 cartoonists' 
works, most of which are one or two panel, 
simply executed, and theme oriented. Pos 
Kota has three pages of color strips, and 
Kompas, one-fourth page. Featured in the 
latter is "Pailul and Panji Koming," a weekly 
humor strip by animation pioneer Dwi 
Koendoro, which deals with anything of 
social and political significance (Interview, 
Koendoro, 1992). 
A major publishing outlet for Indonesian 
cartoonists is Humor magazine, started in 
1984 and published twice monthly. Fifteen 
cartoonists and writers are hired fulltime and 
the works of about 100 others are used on a 
freelance basis (Interviews, Mahtum, 
Sudamo, 1992). Humor carries the work of 
professional and amateur cartoonists 
("difficult to separate," according to 
Sudamo) in different styles and formats. 
Some are one-panel gags while others are 
page-long strips. For example, Koendoro 
draws a five-page humorous adventure strip, 
satirizing the Dutch East Indies Company 
300 years ago (Interview, Koendoro, 1992). 
The comic character that is inescapable 
in Indonesia is "Djon Domino" and all of its 
variations. Drawn by Johnny Hidajat, "Djon 
Domino" has been around since 1970, 
making him the country's oldest comics 
character. The popularity of the cartoon 
probably stems from Hidajat's patterning 
"Djon" after a famous wayang kulit (shadow 
puppet) figure and the inclusion of numbers 
in each installment. Readers use the 
numbers to play the national lottery 
(nterview, Hidajat, 1992). Hidajat alters the 
personality, theme, and name of "Djon" to 
suit other periodicals. Thus, "Djon Domino" 
appears in Pos Kota, "Djon Tik" in 
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Figure 2. Larry Alcala's "Slice of Life" panel in Manila's Sunday Times. 


Alcala hides his self caricature in each segment of this strip. 
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Waspada, "Djon Kaget" in Pos Film, "Si 
Djon" in Terbit, and "Djon Taremolgnok" in 
Humor. The latter title, featuring business- 
men, is the Indonesian word for 
comglomerate spelled backwards. Hidajat 
has always been resourceful with his 
characters; in the 1970-75 period, he did 60 
to 75 strips of three to four frames every 
day. "I can draw comics at home, in the car, 
in a restaurant, at the office. If I get a 
theme, such as 'fire," I can make 10 to 15 
strips on it and send them out to different 
magazines," he said (Interview, Hidajat, 
1992). 

Vietnamese strips are almost non- 
existent in that severe space problems limit 
the number of cartoons published, and when 
they do appear, they are extremely tiny. 
What editors and "cartoonists" call comics, 
or even cartoons, oftentimes are illustrations 
of fiction or news stories, humorous 
drawings, and occasional gag cartoons 
(Interviews, Nguyen Thanh Chung, Phuong 
Ha, Kong Ngoan, 1993). 


South Asia 


Indigenous newspaper strips are not 
very common in any part of South Asia, and 
certainly not in the dominant English- 
language press. For decades, when editors 
decided to use strips, they invariably 
imported them from the U.S. or England. 

It was as a reaction to this type of 
behavior that some of the early /ndian 
comics came about. One of these was 
"Daabu," the tale of a teenager boy and a 
science professor, started by Pran (Pran 
Kumar Sharmar) in 1960. Pran incorporated 
Indian themes, customs, and settings, so that 
"Indians thought these strips were their own 


and bit by bit, I got some of the market" 
(Interview, Pran, 1993). By the 1990s, 
Pran's stable of strip titles had increased to 
seven, distributed to 20 newspapers and 
magazines nationwide through a syndicate 
(Pran's Features) he operates out of the third 
floor of his home. Additionally, Pran has 
contracted with India's largest comic book 
company, Diamond, for compilation of the 
seven series into book form. More than 225 
different titles, all preceded by Pran's name, 
have been released in 8-10 Indian languages. 
Pran claims he started Indian comics 
syndication in 1960, doing "Daabu" for an 
Urdu paper, Milap, and distributing it to 
three other periodicals. 





Figure 3. "Ninan's World," by India's Ninan 
in Express. 


As newspapers and magazines requested 
additional characters, Pran developed them. 
"India is not like the U.S. where you can live 
on one character"; he said, "here you have to 
do a number of strips to make a living" 
(Interview, Pran, 1993). In January 1969, 
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Pran launched his most famous comic, 
"Chacha Chaudhary," a "not very 
sophisticated wise man" who is joined later 
by a giant, Jupiter-born sidekick, "Sabu." 
Together, using a combination of wisdom 
and strength, they solve people's problems. 
Pran explained they differ from American 
prototypes in that they do not possess 
supernatural powers, such as the ability to 
fly and to perform miracles. Recognizing 
that his prime audience is made up of 
teenagers, Pran includes violence only to 
show the difference between right and 
wrong, uses good grammar in dialogue, and 
avoids misleading his young readers into 
believing that miracles will solve their 
dilemmas (Interview, Pran, 1993). 

India is unique in all of Asia for its 
development of syndicates. Besides Pran's 
Features, others have been Rang Rekha 
Features, Amrita Bharati, Advertising 
Features India, Crescent Comics, and Indian 
Feature Syndicate. Some cartoonists, among 
them Enver Ahmad as early as 1952, Abu 
Abraham, and Unny, have self syndicated 
their work. 

Rang Rekha was started in 1969 by 
Anant Pai and Abid Surti, both of whom 
have left their indelible marks on Indian 
comics. Pai created, and has edited since the 
1960s, the Amar Chitra Katha comic book 
series of 436 titles on Indian history, 
religion, and mythology. The books sold 
more than 79 million copies (Interview, Pai, 
1993). Surti started a number of strips, 
including "Dabbuju," a three-panel social 
satire used in a Hindi weekly from 1965-93; 
"Inspector Azad," created for Rang Rekha 
Syndicate in 1973-74; "Shuja," done for 
Advertising Features India for 8-10 years; 
and "Bahudur' (Brave One), carried by 


Times of India in the mid-1970s. The latter 
two were meant to compete with "Tarzan" 
and "Phantom," American strips very 
popular in India at the time (Interview, Surti, 
1993). 

About 70 newspapers subscribe to Rang 
Rekha's eight comics stories provided in 11 
languages. The usual fee for a strip is 
RS100 per week; in some cases, newspapers 
are charged double that rate. 

Amrita Bharati, which has existed since 
1989, distributes five strips and other 
features to 40 newspapers and magazines. 
The strips are translated into eight languages 
by personnel in the Bombay office, who 
send out a week's worth of them by mail and 
courier. Amrita Bharati charges a flat rate of 
Rs200 for a two-panel and Rs300 for a 
three-panel strip, but gives a 20 percent 
discount to papers of less than 100,000 
circulation, the syndicate's usual clients. 

The market for strips is very 
competitive, according to Amrita Bharati 
comics editor Luis Fernandes. U.S. strips 
sell for Rs70 to 80 each and are preferred by 
smaller papers because of their costs and 
prestige value. But, the 20 or more local 
strips have been gaining respect and 
clientele, because they are culture-specific. 
Fernandes saw gains being made by local 
syndication as newspaper circulations 
dwindled while competing with television 
and other new media. "In such situations, 
newspapers seek more entertainment, which 
we can provide," he said (Interview, 
Fernandes, 1993). 

All Amrita Bharati strips are gag (one is 
humorous story), although an adventure and 
a detective strip were planned. Titles 
include "Simple Simon," "All in the 
Family," "Punchit Rambal," "Nasruddin 
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Hodja," and "Jantar Mantar." The syndicate 
also creates other features, including 
"Knowledge Capsules," puzzles, and a 
pocket cartoon. 

Regional-language newspapers, 
especially those of the South, have produced 
a number of local comic strips. One of the 
most famous is "Bobanum and Molium," 
drawn by Toms (Thomas) for Manorama 
Weekly from the 1950s until 1988. The 
strip, based on jokes between a young boy 
and a young girl, figured in one of Asia's 
few intellectual property suits, with 
Manorama claiming and winning in court its 
ownership. Toms was left the rights to 
comic book versions of the characters. 
Other strips of that region were film- 
maker/cartoonist G. Aravindan's "Cheriya 
Manushyrum Valiya Lokavum" (Small 
People in a Big World) of the 1960s, and P. 
K. Manthry's "Paachuvum Kovalanum," a 
story of a drunkard and his intimidating 
wife, which appeared in Manorajyam during 
the same period. The strip gained a 
following partly because of its double 
entendres with sexual overtones. Another, 
perhaps the first in the Malayalam language, 
was Sivaram's social strip of the 1940s and 
1950s, "Bhanuammayum Lokavum." 

Some regional strips have been of short 
duration because of the lack of recognition 
of the languages in which they are 
published. Raju Nair, now a cartoonist for 
Deepika Daily, has developed six major and 
numerous minor strips for Malayalam 
newspapers and magazines, two of which 
lasted nine and ten years, two others, eight 
months and a year. He complained that 
Malayalam, although spoken by 30 million 
Indians, is not recognized or understood 
outside the state of Kerala (Interview, Nair, 


1993). It's difficult to trace the history of the 
Bangladeshi comic strip because some of 
the pioneer cartoonists go back to times 
when the country was still part of India and 
later East Pakistan. One such person is Kazi 
Abul Kasem, who styles himself the first 
Moslem cartoonist in East Bengal and 
Bangladesh. In the 1930s, he illustrated 
literary verses with anti-British cartoons and 
drew a strip about children in Azad, and later 
Nabajug, both published in Calcutta 
(Interview, Kazi Abul Kasem, 1993). Later, 
from the language movement of 1952 
through the 1971 war with West Pakistan, 
comic art proliferated, mainly used for 
propaganda purposes and confined to a few 
magazines. The major post-war outlet was 
Bicitra, home to the works of cartoonists 
such as Nazrul Islam, Aroop, Ranabi 
(Rafiqun Nabi), and others. 

Strips in Bangladeshi newspapers have 
been around for years, but not in abundance 
and almost all done by Americans and 
Europeans (Qureshi 1980:27). The 
exception is "Tokai," Ranabi's character 
started in Bicitra in 1977. It took Ranabi 
two years to conceptualize the strip, whose 
major character was eventually modeled 
after a poor, fatally-ill child who "always sat 
in front of my door," Ranabi said. Thus, 
"Tokai" becomes a street-wise urchin, witty 
and insightful in depicting Bangladeshi 
society. Describing "Tokai" as an "ideal 
character portraying many children of 
Bangladesh," Ranabi pointed out that his 
very name has come to represent extreme 
poverty, and a few years ago, was added to 
the Bengali dictionary. 

The strip has caught the fancy of 
Bangladeshis, as evidenced by the mail its 
creator receives. Some fans scorn Ranabi 
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for putting certain words in "Tokai's" mouth; 
others try to contribute to the strip or 
demand changes. Ranabi explained: 


Many send subjects. They write: 
"Yesterday, I saw something very 
interesting." But, it is not very 
interesting at all. They say, "You 
should do something about it and please 
mention my name in the strip.” They 
ask, "Why is 'Tokai' on the roads and in 
Dhaka? He should be in the villages." 
So I had to change him around. I took 
him to the rural areas for awhile, and 
after six months, I got him back. In the 
beginning, one week, I'd draw him with 
three hairs on his head, another time, 
four hairs. Letters came in: "How 
many hairs does 'Tokai have?" So I 
gave him three. Once, I put shorts on 
"Tokai." Immediately, letters come in 
saying: "Put some clothes on him." 
Sometimes I change "Tokai" according 
to reader reactions; sometimes I don't 
(Interview, Ranabi, 1993). 


Readers also expect "Tokai" to be 
topical and current, and Ranabi 
accommodates them by inserting socio- 
cultural messages into the strip. "Tokai" 
` reads like a history of Bangladesh, Ranabi 
said, because over the years, current events 
have been featured. 

Ranabi thinks Bangladeshi readers are 
becoming comics literate. Five to ten years 
ago, he said, readers had no knowledge of 
comics: | 


They'd ask: "Why doesn't "Tokai" grow 
up?" I used to say, "In cartoons, it 
happens they don't grow up." I told the 
readers, "In cartoons, one day might be 


10,000 years." Readers are very simple 

minded. They don't bother about wit — . 
whether it is in the cartoon. They take 

the cartoon information and ask, "Is it 

for the people or not?" and they make it 

their own (Interview, Ranabi, 1993). 


From the late 1970s until recently, 
Bangladeshi cartoonists were favored with 
two humor magazines, Ummad and 
Cartoon; the latter died in 1993. Most of the 
cartoons in these magazines were socio- 
political, although some strips appeared. 
Humor and adventure strips also are 
published in the 35 monthly comic book 
titles issued by Suchi Patra, a company 
started by Saeed Bari in 1989. 

But, daily newspapers usually do not 
have strips. Monitoring Dhaka dailies on 


` July 26, 1993, I saw only one, "Tarzan," in 


Ittefaq. — Ranabi, Nazrul, and Huda 
(Interviews, 1993) all agreed that the 
newspapers are not interested in strips, pay 
poorly for any cartoons they use, and follow 
the societal norm of not granting any respect 
to the profession. | 

Comics in Sri Lanka are published as 
strips in daily and Sunday newspapers and 
as separate "comics papers." 

Susil Premaratna was probably the first 
strip cartoonist, drawing one for Lankadipa 
in the mid-1950s (Interview, Wijesoma, 
1993). The same newspaper also innovated 
at that time with an elongated one-panel 
cartoon by Henry Ten-nekoon, that featured 
a half dozen or so people, each giving in 
turn, a humorous view points on a current 
topic. (That type of cartoon is represented 
today by "Bus Halt" by Winnie Hettigoda, 
and "Samaja Samayan" (Societal Nonsense), 
both in Lankadipa.) Veteran cartoonist W. 
R. Wijesoma said Lankadipa introduced 
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these cartoons because it had an editor 
interested in "experimenting." Other 
newspaper strips appeared during the 1950s 
and 1960s, done by Wijesoma, G. S. 
Fernando, W. P. Wickamanayake, and 
Camillus Perera. Besides Lankadipa, other 
newspapers that used strips early were 
Janatha, Silumina, Morning Times, and 
Times of Ceylon. Normally, English- 
language dailies prefer American or British 
strips; the comics by Wijesoma and Percy 
Mayadunna in the 1950s-1970s were 
rarities. 

Some pioneering strips have survived 
for 20 to 30 years; those of Camillus Perera 
. have lived on in his "comics papers." The 
oldest is "Camillusge Don Sethan," started 
by Camillus in 1966 for the evening paper, 
Janatha. 'The family strip was moved to the 
Camillus "comics paper," Sathsiri, as was 
his "Dekkoth Pathma-wathi," which 
originated in a film magazine where it 
stayed from 1968 to 1986. 

Today, the three Sinhalese dailies have a 
total of six strips (Lankadipa, 3; Dinamina, 
. 2; Divayina, 1), usually of three panels, 
while English-language papers have three to 
six U.S. strips. In the Sunday editions, 
Silumina and Divaina, each have two, and 
Lankadipa, one local strip. The Island, 
. Sunday Times, and Sunday Observer, all 
English, carry from two strips to a full page 
of U.S. and British material. The number of 
artists regularly drawing "comics papers" 
and strip cartoons is 25 (Interview, 
Ratnayake, 1993). : 

The three Sinhalese strips in the daily 
Lankadipa are serialized romance and 
adventure and scientific adventure, done by 
one staff member and two free-lancers 
(Interview, Siriwardena, 1993). Among 


these strips are "Attakaka Pipi Mal," a 
serialized ghost story, and "Pelanthiya," both 
submitted on a freelance basis by W. P. 
Wickamanayake. One of the Sunday strips 
in Divaina is Janaka Ratnayake's story of a 
divorced couple fighting for custody of their 
child, while the Daily Observer, three times 
weekly, uses S. C. Opatha's "Silva," a 
problem-plagued family man. Mainly a 
political cartoonist, Opatha gets double use 
out of "Silva," bringing the character into his 
political cartoons as a bystander (Interview, 
Opatha, 1993). 

Identifying problems associated with 
strip cartooning, Wickamanayake singled - 
out a deterioration in ideas, drawings, and 
dialogue due to social changes, many 
brought on by television. For example, he 
said strips now are "full of modern slang,, 
with more action, more violence"; this is 
particularly acute in tabloids (Interview, 
Wickamanayake, 1993). Another cartoonist 
said the void in English-language strips 
results because of a lack of cartoonists able 
or willing to work in that language 
(Interview, Siriwardena, 1993). 

The "comics papers" hit the newsstands 
for the first time on Agust 29; 1972, when 
Associated Newspapers issued Sathuta. It 
was followed by Sittara, published by 
Prahbath Katupapers in 1975. By the 1980s, 
10 to 15 "comics papers" appeared weekly, 
and at one point, Publisher Upali 
Wijewardene even thought of issuing his 
Chithra Mithra as a daily. His death in a ` 
plane crash foiled that idea; the paper folded 
in 1986. Others died along the way, leaving 
eight weeklies by 1993. 

A typical issue of a "comics paper" such 


-as Sathsiri has 16 pages, made up of 14 


stories by almost as many artists, and one 
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humor strip by Camillus. Types of stories 
include romance, action, crime/detective, 
and occasionally jungle adventure. A story 
lasts at least two years, and one has been 
serialized since 1986. "If a story is very 
popular, we add episodes and keep it going," 
Camillus (Interview, 1993) said. All stories 
are done by freelance story writers who are 
then introduced to freelance artists by 
Camillus. 

In Camillus's two "comics papers" 
(Sathsiri and Rasika), 15 of his own strips 
are used, including the already-mentioned 
"Don Sethan" and "Dekkoth Pathmawathi" 
and "Camillusge Gajaman," his most 
popular title, started by him in 1972 in 
Sathuta, transferred to Sittara and then 
Sathsiri. The establishment of his own 


"comics papers" occurred during the Sri. 


Lankan New Year in 1984, when he 
published Camillusge Gajaman. In 
December 1984, he brought out Camillusge 
Samayan, followed by Camillusge Gajaman 
#2. After the high sales of these three 
numbers, Camillus started his own 
publishing company in 1986. 

A number of reasons are cited for the 
disappearance of "comics papers" and the 
drop in the circulations of those remaining. 
Among them are a saturated market 
(Interview, Wickamanayake, 1993), overuse 
of the same stories (Rifas 1995), lack of 
experienced cartoonists, competition from 
both television (Interviews, Ratnayake, 
Wickamanayake, 1993) and children's 
magazines (a total of eight with total 
circulation of 200,000) (Interview, 
Dayananda, 1993), discouragement by 
school officials, and a busier schedule for 
children (Interview, Camillus, 1993). 

Only a few successful strips have been 


published in Pakistani dailies. By the 1980s, 
some that appeared were Anwar's "Nanna," 
a lovable boy in the mold of "Dennis the 
Menace" who poked fun at anything that 
intrigued him, published in Pakistan Times; 
Sadaquat's "Fussy Family" in Muslim, and 
Nigar Nazars "Gogi Giggles," also in 
Muslim (Enayetullah 1980:24). The latter 
was significant partly because it was created 
by one of South Asia's few female 


-cartoonists and featured a coed. "Gogi" was 


described as a timeless, transportable 
character, who in one sequence, might be 
shown as a harried victim of the system; in 
another, as an instrument of bureaucratic 
corruption. The strip stopped in 1983 when 
Nazar moved to England with her diplomat 
husband (Roxas 1984:265). 


Conclusion 


Asian comic strips have had a long 
tradition, although in most instances, not a 
healthy or sustained one. They have faced a 
myriad of difficulties, chief of which is the 
extensive importation of U.S. and British 
strips. Other interferences with the growth 
of indigenous strips have been the lack of 
respect and remuneration afforded them by 
the public and editors, the limited audiences 
because of language- or region-specificity, 
and the insufficient (or more accurately, 
unwilling) pool of talent to create them. 

However, the situation has changed 
considerably for the better in the past couple 
decades as some Asian strips have found 
national and even international markets, as 
professionalization of cartooning has 
increased, as more outlets, especially in new 
humor magazines, have been made 
available, and as government restrictions _ 
and sensitivities have loosened up. 
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Asian Comics 


Interviews 

Alcala, Larry, cartoonist, Manila, September 26, 1988. 

Ao, Yao-hsiang, cartoonist, Taipei, July 10, 1992. 

Arun watcharaswat, cartoonist, The Nation, Bangkok, August 1, 1993. 
Chai Rachawat, cartoonist, Thairath Daily, Bangkok, August 1, 1993. 
Cheah Sin Ann, cartoonist, Straits Times, Singapore, July 23, 1992. 
Chung Woon Kyung, cartoonist, Joong-Ang Ilbo, Seoul, July 7, 1992. 
Chuchart Mueningul, cartoonist, Matichon, Bangkok, August 1, 1993. 
Dayananda, Paliyagoda, artist, Bindu, Colombo, July 15, 1993. 

Feign, Larry, cartoonist, South China Morning Post, Hong Kong, July 11, 1992. 
Fernandes, Luis, editor, Amrita Bharati, Bombay, July 9, 1993. 

Han Shangyi, cartoonist, Shanghai, August 15, 1993. 

Heng Kim Song, cartoonist, Lian-He Zao Bao, Singapore, July 22, 1992. . 
Hidajat, Johnny, cartoonist, Jakarta, July 29, 1992. 

Hsiao, Yeh-chung, cartoonist, Taipei, July 10, 1992. 

Huda, Asiful, cartoonist, Dhaka, July 27, 1993. 

Kato, Yoshiro, cartoonist, Tokyo, November 6, 1993. 

Kazi Abul Kasem, cartoonist, Dhaka, July 26, 1993. 

Kim Pan Kook, cartoonist, Kyunghyang Shinmun, Seoul, July 2, 1992. 
Kim Song Hwan, cartoonist, Chosun Ilbo, Seoul, July 4, 1992. 
Koendoro, Dwi, managing director, Citra Audivistama, Jakarta, July 27, 1992. 
Kong Ngoan, head, art department, Nhan Dan, Hanoi, August 11, 1993. 
Lao Chung, cartoonist, Taipei, July 10, 1992. 

Lat, cartoonist, Kuala Lumpur, November 1986. - 


Lau, Johnny, director of planning/design, Comix Factory, Singapore, July 22, 1992. 


Lee Chee Chew, cartoonist, Straits Time, Singapore, July 23, 1992. 

Lee Won Bok, professor and comics writer, Seoul, July 2, 1992. 

Liu Sui Yin, production controller, Jademan, Hong Kong, July 13, 1992. 
Mahtum, president, Humor Magazine, Jakarta, July 28, 1992. 

Marcelo, Nonoy, cartoonist, Manila Chronicle, Manila, September 29, 1988. 
Maung Maung Aung, cartoonist, Yangon, July 29, 30, 1993. 

Miel, Deng Coy, cartoonist, The Star, Manila, September 29, 1988. 

Nair, Raju, cartoonist, Deepika, Trivandrum, July 13, 1993. 

Nazrul, Islam, cartoonist, Dhaka, July 25, 1993. 

Nguyen Thanh Chung, editor, Tien Phong Chu Nhat, Hanoi, August 10, 1993. 
Opatha, S. C., cartoonist, Observer, Colombo, July 17, 20, 1993. 

Pai, Anant, editor, Amar Chitra.Katha, Bombay, July 9, 1993. 


Park Jae Dong, cartoonist, Hankyoreh Shinmun, Seoul, July 7, 1992; July 5, 1994. 


Park Soo Dong, cartoonist, Seoul, July 7, 1992. 
Perera, Camillus, chairman, Camillus Publications, Colombo, July 19, 1993. 
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Phuong Ha, correspondent, Nhan Dan, Hanoi, August 11, 1993. 

Pramono R. Pramoedjo, cartoonist, Suara Pembaruan, Jakarta, July 26, 1992. 

Pran, head, Pran's Features, New Delhi, July 5, 1993. 

Ramli Badrudin, cartoonist, Humor, Jakarta, July 25, 1992. 

Ranabi, cartoonist, Dhaka, July 26, 1993. 

Ratnayake, Janaka, Upali cartoonist, Colombo, July 15, 1993. 

Satd, Sampei, cartoonist, Tokyo, November 8, 1993. 

Shwe Min Thar, cartoonist, Yangon, July 29, 30, 1993. 

Siriwardena, Wasantha, cartoonist, Lankadipa, Colombo, July 16, 1993. 

Sudarno, Darminto M., managing editor, Humor, Jakarta, July 28, 1992. 

Sugiura, Yukio, cartoonist, Tokyo, November 6, 1993. 

Sun Shao Bo, cartoonist/editor, World of Cartoons, Shanghai, August 16, 1993. 

Surti, Abid, cartoonist, Bombay, July 10, 1993. 

Thu Ta, cartoonist, Yangon, July 30, 1993. 

Tin Aung Ni, cartoonist, Yangon, July 30, 1993. 

U Aung Shein, cartoonist, Yangon, July 30, 1993. 

U Than Htun, cartoonist, Yangon, July 30, 1993. 

Velasquez, Antonio, cartoonist, Manila, September 26, 1988. 

Wen Cheng, cartoonist, Taipei, July 10, 1992. 

Wickamanayake, W. P., cartoonist, Colombo, July 17, 1993. 

Wijesoma, W. R., cartoonist, Upali Group, Colombo, July 15, 1993. 

Yi Wonsoo, cartoonist, Seoul Daily News, Seoul, July 6, 1994. 

Yoon Young Ok, cartoonist, Seoul Shinmun, Seoul, July 3, 1992. 

Zhan Tong, cartoonist/animator, Shanghai, August 15, 16, 1993. 

. Zheng Xin Yao, managing editor, World of Cartoons, Shanghai, August 16, 1993. 
' Zunar, cartoonist, Kuala Lumpur, August 7, 1993. 

Zunzi, cartoonist, Drexel Hill, Pa., July 30, 1991. 


Reconsidering the Shared Ground between 
Confucianism and Taoism 


Ann-Marie Hsiung 


CEREM) 


Classical Taoism and Confucianism 
have long been recognized as radically 
distinct from each other in terms of yin/yang 
separation: One being a creative aesthetic 
dimension (of the individual) and the other a 
reasoned orderliness (for society). This 
categorization represents the dominant trend 
of each group; however, it also imposes 
limits and restrictions to the dynamic of both 
as living philosophies. To argue against the 
strict interpretation of the Taoist/Confucian 
contrast, I will examine the Taoist texts of 
Laozi 老子 and Zhuangzi WEF as well as 
the Confucian texts, the Analects 论语 and 
Zhongyong 中 麻 to show that they actually 
share more common ground than their 
apparent differences. The model of zhenren 
HA (the authentic person) in the Taoist 
texts and junzi 君子 (the exemplary person) 
of Confucian texts will be employed to 
illustrate the theme of self-realization as it 
pertains to this discussion. 

In my view, Confucianism, like Taoism, 
is operating in an aesthetical order rather 
than a logical one. The notion of aesthetic 


order is detailed in David Hall and Roger 
Ames' Thinking Through Confucius. 
Basically, it is the attention to and the 
disclosure of the particular that contributes 
to the balanced whole in its context. — 
Confucius is not a rigid moralist who 
demands conformity to his moral principles 
as perceived by most conventionalists; 
rather, he is flexible and contingent to each 
individual situation. For instance, 
Confucius does not have preset rules 
regarding himself and his students. He gives 
advice to students according to their needs. 
In response to the same question by Zilu ` 
子路 and Ranyu 冉 有 about doing what one 
has heard, he advises one to hold back while 
advising the other to go ahead based on their 
particular characteristics (Analects 11/21). 
Confucius actually claims that "I so detest - 
inflexibility" (Analects 14/32). His lines in 
Zhongyong about disasters resulting to those 
who live in contemporary time but return to 
the ancient way (Zhongyong 28) further 
demonstrate his interest in appropriating the 
past to the ever-changing novel present as 
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opposed to wholesale imitation. 
Furthermore, the spontaneous and aesthetic 
"dimension in Confucius is manifested in his 
dispositional approval of Dian X5 who utters 
his ideal in lines like "In late spring... I 
should like ... to enjoy the breeze on the 
Rain Altar, and then go home chanting 
poetry" (Analects 11/26). 

As far as Taoism in concerned, I 
consider it not totally devoid of social 
concerns as is often assumed. Laozi has 
quite a large portion about the way of 
governing and the ideal ruler, which, in a 
sense, is reminiscent of Confucius' ideal. 
For example, there are lines like "the 
government of the sage... not doing and 
nothing left ungoverned" (Laozi 3). Such a 
notion of Wuwei ££ (non-action) is 
Confucius' political ideal as well (see 
Analects 15/4 and 2/1). Zhuangzi also talks 
about governing, mostly found clustered in 
chapter seven "Fit for Emperors and Kings 
ETE," 
"when the sage governs, ... he corrects 
himself before he acts." "This notion of 
zheng 1E (to correct) corresponds to 
Confucius' view of ruling, which puts 
personal ordering to be a primary concern, 
_ as shown in such sayings as, "To govern is 
to correct. If you set an example by: being 
correct, who would dare to remain incorrect" 
(Analects 12/17)? 

After this initial breaking down of the 
rigid Confucian/Taoist contrast, I will then 
come to a more personal level on the theme 
of self-realization surrounding junzi and 
zhenren to delve into their divergent 
- directions. and emerging similarities. Junzi 
is an accomplished personhood serving as a 
paradigmatic example in Confucian texts, 
while zhenren is one who embodies Dac 道 


which promotes such ideas as,. 


— the. natural pattern of the cosmos 一 in 
the Taoist texts. To become junzi and 
zhenren requires an unceasing process of 
self-realization which is achieved through 
self-cultivation. Although zhenren appears 
in Zhuangzi only and is not prevailing term 
in Taoist texts like junzi is in Confucian 
ones, I believe the sense of self-cultivation 
in Lao-Zhuang contributes more or less to 
attaining the state of zhenren, just as that in 
Analects and Zhongyong does to various 
aspects of junzi. 

Junzi is an ever-becoming process, 
which is a constant effort to deepen one’s 
sense of awareness and to achieve a 
qualitative personal growth within the 
human context. The important qualities 
junzi is cultivating in this process are 
predominantly human-related and are to be 
practiced in daily existence, such as ren {= 
(to be authoritative, benevolent), yi & (to 
appropriate one's significance), li 18 (ritual 
action), zhi ^& (to realize), zhong 忠 -(to be 
loyal), xiao Æ (to be filial), and cheng $i 
(sincerity, integrity). Junzi’s personal 
fulfillment is interdependent with one's 
fulfillment as a family member and a social 
being, which presumes a sociopolitical 
dimension in junzi. With achieved 
personhood, junzi is to serve and help others 
to reach qualitative growth as well, and there 
is the mutual dynamics in this process: In 
enlarging others, junzi further enlarges and 
realizes oneself. For instance, to Zilu's 
inquiry about junzi, Confucius says: "Junzi 
is one who cultivates oneself and thereby 
brings peace and security to one's fellow 
people" (Analects 12/42). Zhongyong also 
has. such lines as: "Wishing to cultivate 
one's personal life, one must not fail to serve 
one's parents... one must not fail to know 
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people" (Zhongyong 20). 

The above qualities in junzi's quest for 
self-realization, however, go beyond 
functional performance; rather, they are 
based on cheng. Cheng infuses meaning to 
human action, appropriates: junzi's 
cultivating quality, and makes one free from 
anxiety and perplexity. Cheng is what junzi 
prizes (Zhongyong 25). Confucius utters, 
"Surely when one says 'the rites, the rites,’ it 
is not enough merely to mean presents of 
jade and silk... 'music, music, it is not 
enough merely to mean bells and drums" 
(Analects 17/11). Without appropriate 
meaning, ritual action and music, two of 
Confucius' major concerns, become empty 
frameworks, which is not Confucius' 
intention. Zhongyong has stated, "the Dao 
of the highest cheng is being able to realize 
beforehand... When fortune or misfortune 
approaches, one is certain to realize 
beforehand whether it is good or not" 
(Zhongyong 24). Cheng equips junzi with 
the ability to perceive things and the 
ongoing situation with clarity, which enables 
one to avoid disaster or misfortune, and 
makes one integrate into their environment 
without friction. As Confucius says, "junzi 
is free of worries and fears [and is] easy of 
mind" (Analects 12/4, 7/37), this is why 
junzi is "at ease wherever he/she dwells" 
(Zhongyong 14). 

This junzi, as a transformed person with 
integrative, self-disclosing characteristics, is 
the person of constancy and creativity, who 
assumes leadership in social-political order 
and is harmony-enhancing in the 
transforming process of the self and others. 
Confucius says, "the wise find joy in water; 
the benevolent find joy in mountains" 
(Analects 6/23). As both the wise (zhizhe 


智者 ) and the benevolent (renzhe CE), _ 
junzi is likened to the image of the stability 
and constancy of a mountain and the 
flowing, dynamic quality of water. Junzi. 
has solid roots in tradition, and yet is able to 
appropriate it to the ever changing novel 
circumstance creatively. This notion is 
further illustrated in the Confucian dictum, 
"junzi pursues harmony, not sameness" 
(Analects 13/23). Junzi is adaptable, 
integrating, and yet is firm with qualitative 
personal judgement and selectivity. This 
self-realization in junzi is a.becoming 
process, within which junzi evokes 
transforming influence to others. 
Zhongyong states, "Ultimate sincerity is 
ceaseless... Such being its nature, it 
becomes prominent without any display, 
produces changes without motion, and 
accomplishes its ends without action" 
(Zhongyong 26). It is a continuing effort to 
become junzi, whose highly integrative — 
quality is invisible and yet affecting, since 
others are moved by junzi's genuineness. l 
Confucius also remarks, "the virtue of junzi 
is like wind; the virtue of xiaoren 小 人 is 
like grass. Let the wind blow over the grass 
and it is sure to bend" (Analects 12/21). 
Junzi, as a leader in the sociopolitical order, . 
inspires a soothing and edifying ambiance 
that transforms the less developed others. 
Furthermore, junzi with ultimate cheng 
participates in accord with the natural 
existence, as seen in Zhongyong: "they then 
assist in the transforming and nourishing 
process of Heaven and Earth" (Zhongyong 
22). 

Similarly, the self-realization for zhenren 
in Taoism is grounded in authenticity (zhen 
i ), which is closely related to sincerity 


' (cheng Sk ) and qualities of cultivation in 
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'the Confucian context. The qualitative 
disclosure of authenticity is best described in 
_ the following: 


... diligent to cultivate the self, careful to 
hold fast to authenticity .... you could 
avoid entanglement. Authenticity 

. means purity and sincerity in their 
highest degree. He who lacks purity 
and sincerity cannot move others... true 
affection inspires, harmony without 
smile. When a man has the authenticity 
within himself, his spirit may move 
among external things... It may be 
applied to human relationships.... In the 
service of parents, it is love and filial 
piety; in the service of the ruler, it is 
loyalty and integrity... Rites are 
something created by the convention; 
authenticity is that which is received 
from Heaven.... The sage patterns 
himself on Heaven, prizes the 
authenticity, and does not allow himself 
to be cramped by the convention 
(Zhuangzi 31) 


Here we see the overlapping of authenticity 
and sincerity. Taoists are not without 
' societal concem, in which zhen serves as a 
primordial source for human relations and 
one's transforming power. Zhen, like cheng, 
.takes one a continuous effort to become 
someone who is not perplexed by things; as 
one is guided by genuineness, one 
harmonizes one's surroundings, transforms 
others, and integrates into human affairs 
meaningfully and appropriately. Zhongyong 
has lines. corresponding to the above 
passage: "One who is sincere is one who 


hits upon what is right without effort and 


apprehends without thinking. Such a person 


is naturally and'easily in harmony with Dao" 
(Zhongyong 20). The difference with cheng 
is one of degree expressed by the stressed 
component of purity in zhen, and the 
opposition to li (rites) as convention. 
However, the rejection of Confucian li is 
actually the rejection of the stiff, dogmatic 
part when it loses the authentic, dynamic 
quality in the process of human practice. 
Self-realization in Lao-Zhuang is also a 
becoming process, which is an unceasing - 
effort to be in tune with nature and becomes 
one in context. Taoists cultivate quality of 
mind according to natural phenomena — 
such as wuwei 无 需 , rou X (softness), pu 
模 (uncarved block), jing 8$ (tranquility), 
and zhen Ñ. — through the practice as 
zuowang 坐 忘 (to sit and forget). These 
seemingly negative qualities, in Taoist view, 
are what endow one with inner strength for 
existence in the human world. For instance, 
in nature, rou is the condition of living in 
contrast to the stiffness of death (Laozi 76), 
and is often associated with the image of 
water, which refers to infinite flexibility 
where true power lies (Laozi 78). Jing 
enhances one's sensibility of awareness, and 
enables one to observe the ongoing acting 
things — the stirred up mind — to retum to 
their original state (Laozi 16), in which one 
experiences transformation. Zhen is the 
profound internal quality that embraces all 
others and links to a balanced whole and 
ever transforming process. This is seen in 
Zhuangzi 20 where "seeing benefit and 
forgetting zhen" refers to a distraction from 
one's holistic vision (a lack of integrity), and 
the cultivation of zuowang — "separating 
form and fixed concepts to emerge with the 
ongoing existence" — denotes a process of 
integration. Thus, despite the nature- 
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oriented qualities in: Taoist cultivation for 
self-realization, the characteristics of 
flexibility (water image), transformation and 
integration are all reminiscent of Confucian 
junzi. 


The fully self-realized zhenren is in a. 
becoming process that unveils quality of. 


existence. The qualitative achieving 
zhenren is in full integration with nature. 
Zhenren is unperturbed, calm, and free of 
attachment to the extent that he/she is no 
more emotionally affected by life or death 
and gain or loss (Zhuangzi 6). Such zhenren 
would not be burdened. or injured by 
external things because he/she is keenly 
aware of natural pattern and human affairs, 
as seen in Zhuangzi lines which echo the 
junzi quality in Zhongyong 24 mentioned 
earlier, "One distinguishes between safety 
and danger, contents oneself with fortune or 


misfortune, and is cautious with one's: 


comings and goings" (Zhuangzi 17). By this 
one gets along well with the world of the 
human and nature, as seen that for such a 
person "Heaven and men do not compete 
with each other" (Zhuangzi 6). Further, the 
ultimate integrative zhenren evokes 
harmony in the universe — "Embracing 
virtue, infused with harmony, one follows 
along with the world (tianxia RK F )" 
(Zhuangzi 24). Zhenren is in accord with 
cosmos, much broader than the realm of 
junzi, which, however, through ultimate 
cheng, may also attain the unity between 
Heaven and man (tianrenheyi KA &— ). 
With discussion concentrated on their 
similarity, one may also note some of their 
differences in directional focus within their 
commonality: Confucians try to realize 
themselves through  sociopolitical 
participation, while Taoists tend to retreat to, 


nature. Confucius, for all of his eagerness to 
contribute to the political order, however, 
utters, "should Dao fail to prevail, I would 
like to go to the sea on a raft" (5/6). It may 
remind one in Zhuangzi the useless great 
tree planting in the realm of Nothing- 
whatever for one to roam freely with its 
shadow — the useless use ( 人 无 用 之 用 ). ` 
Still, to retreat is only timely for Confucius 
(when the Way or Dao fails), just as it is 
timely for Taoists to practice Confucian : 
human-centered qualities such as ren, yi and : 
zhi. Confucianism and Taoism both refer to 
the ancient times as the ideal state to be 
modeled, though one to Zhou dynasty when 
human culture was considered to have 
peaked, while another to the pre-Zhou time 
before the human action disturbed (carved) 
its original naturalness (pu $% ). 

Overall, with the theme of self- 
realization in Confucian texts and Taoist 
ones, we perceive differences in their 
direction of development: One puts human 
society as the primary concem, while the 
other, the natural world. Confucians exalt 
the human status and believe the Heavenly 
way (Dao) to be as part of the human, and it 
is junzi's constant effort to manifest and 
enlarge it in daily human affairs and to . 
enlarge and lead the others as well. Taoists 
consider human beings as part of the natural 
world (Heaven and Earth), within which is 
contained the perfect pattern that zhenren 
strives to emulate and become in tune with. 

However, their merging similarities are 
strikingly more than their apparent 
difference. Junzi and zhenren are both a 
qualitative becoming process. They are 
integrative, self-disclosing, and aiming at 
personal transformation. As their cultivation 
enables them to be free of anxiety and 
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worries, they both not only evoke harmony 
but also are able to integrate into their ever- 
changing environment without losing their 
particularity. Furthermore, the Confucian 
guality of chene and Taoist zhen largely 
overlap. Cheng, the primary quality of junzi 
in Zhongyong, in its ultimate manner, 
extends the human fulfillment to participate 


“the process of natural ordering (world). And . 


zhen, when applied to human affairs, recalls 
the genuine quality of Confucian junzi. 
Actually, Confucianism and Taoism 
have been interacting in the dynamics of the 
Chinese tradition. Rather than conflicting 
with each other, they more than often are 
interdependent forces mutually supporting 
and enhancing each other. Confucianism 
has served as a positive force for tlfe 
consolidation of Chinese society, and it 
appeals to a human wish for interpersonal, 
and social fulfillment. Taoism is more of a 
soothing lubricant, which helps individuals 
both in society and in retreat with its appeal 
to one's spiritual fulfillment. As we have 
.seen in history, combining these two 
philosophies in one's view is common in 
Chinese intellectual circles. This is not 
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Understanding Cambodia Through 
| Its Folklore 


Abdulgaffar Peang-Meth 


Literature is an important element of 
culture. It mirrors a society at a given time 
in its history, reflecting the life, the style, the 
thinking, and behavior prevalent in the 
Society. 

This paper chooses to look at 
Cambodia's revolutionary popular literature 
in the forms of folktales in the 18th-19th 
centuries — revolutionary in that it took 
issue with and revolted against established 
Khmer customs and traditions; popular in 
that it appeals to the sentiments and touches 
the hearts of many Khmer, who know and 
enjoy the literature until today!. Unlike the 
French revolutionaries, who turned radical 
and bloody and brought down the long 
established traditions which English 
philosopher Edmund Burke defined as a 
sacred partnership between the dead, the 
living, and those to be born, the Khmer 
revolt hid behind amusing folktales and 
. legends. These appeared in the form of 
narratives, recited from memory and passed 


on by word of mouth, told and retold in © 


+ 
[ 


many ways, carrying powerful and effective 
messages. The revolutionaries emerged in 
legends and folktales about humans and 
animals using intelligence and wits against 
adversaries that represented the old world, a 
different outlook and tradition. 

The once powerful Khmer Angko 
Empire collapsed 1434. Angkor, symbol of 
the Khmer greatness and power that ruled 
Southeast Asia for six hundred years, was 
abandoned following tbe attacks by its Thai 
neighbors from the West. The Khmer state ` 
was thrown into a "dark age" until the 
arrival in the area of French colonialists in ` 
1862, more than four hundred years later. 

The folktales that emerged represented 
the Khmer break with the Angkor world? 
and its traditions, displacing them with. 
passionate attempts to belittle and to scorn 
those traditions. Revolutionary popular 
literature fostered a tempestuous but 
bloodless revolt. 

There were two opposing currents in 
post-Angkor literature: Elitist conservative 
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literature that had its stronghold and support 
within the royal court of Lovek and Oudong; 
and revolutionary popular literature of the 
average citizen, that dealt more with daily 
life as experienced by the common people, 
and whose primary focus shifted from the 
divine to the mundane. 

Elitist conservative literature, in poetic 


. Stanzas, maxims, and proverbs, was written 


on palm leaves and accordion-pleated 
papers, preached Theravada Buddhism and 
Sought to educate the populace through 
advice, codes of behavior, encouragement 
for thé respect of customs, traditions, the 
establishment, and authority? Chbab Kram 
or "Civility Codes" teach Khmer children to 
be docile, respectful, accepting of authority, 
to know how to bend and to serve to the end 
of one's life. Chbab Srei or "Codes for 


. Women" extol the man, and teach the 


woman to endure, no matter how wrong her 
husband may be. Chbab Koeng Kantrai 
teach that the king is the final and supreme 


judge. Elitist conservative literature defined 


the model Khmer as molded by Buddhism: 
docile, quiet, complacent, patient, accepting, 
accommodating, passive, a believer in 
"karma" and reincarnation. However, the 
Khmer classic Krung Suphmitr (1789) 


portrays the hero with extraordinary and , 


supernatural strength capable of resisting the 
most unbearable obstacles before him — the 
strength found only in the Brahman era. It 
reveals the powerful 
Brahmanism in Khmer literary thought 
Several hundred years after the end of the 


. Brahman-dominated Angkor era. Elitist 


conservative literature presented a 
dichotomy of the Khmer person: An 
accepting, accommodating and harmony 
seeking Buddhist caught in a warrior 


influence of ^ 


tradition‘, 

But, it was its counterpart, revolutionary 
popular literature’, that broke away from the 
golden past and undermined the Angkor 
customs, traditions, authority, and 
establishment. It spared no one, from 
powerful aristocrats to the divine king and 
Buddhist monks. The folktales and legends 
that remain popular until the present day 
illustrate the common man's reaction against 
a society that was deeply traditional. In 
these folktales and legends, common men 
and women were the central characters. The 
literature generally portrays the average 
Khmer person or a person of lower social 
class and describes society and the 
environment from his perspective. 

A number of enduring Khmer tales 
appeared at this time: Thnenh Chey, A Lev, 
and Sophea Tunsay are three of the most 
popular. Compared to the refined elitist 
literature, the folktales and legends are often 
coarse and vulgar. They are humorous and 
happy stories, but these popular satires 
liberated the Khmer. The insolent boys ("A 
Chey" form Thnenh Chey and "A Lev") and 
the wicked rabbit (from Sophea Tunsay or 
the "Wise Rabbit") of these stories represent 
à different person under the mask of the 
ideal Khmer: one who is witty, cunning, 
wicked, deceptive, tricky, struggling in his 
own way against customs and traditions, 
Buddhism, and even the king. Each of the 


‘popular folktales and legends comprise a 


series of many short tales. 

Thnenh  Chey is thus a series of 
numerous short tales about a boy named A 
Chey; A Lev, another series of short stories 
about another boy named A Lev. Both were 
poor boys from low class families; both 
spent their lives riding roughshod over 
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customs, traditions, authorities, and the 
‘establishment. A Chey's antics were more 
sophisticated than A Lev's. A Lev had no 
scruples about how to attain an end, using 
his wiles and street smarts. Sophea Tunsay, 
the "Wise Rabbit," is also a series of short 
tales about a wicked, cunning, deceptive, 
witty and tricky rabbit (generally accepted 
by Khmer traditions as untrustworthy) on 
whom revolutionary popular literature 
bestowed the rank of Judge, a station equal 
to that of the king whom, the elitist 
conservative literature revered as the 
"supreme judge" of the land. 

The boy a Chey was consumed by his 
need to exact revenge since he was seven 
years old. Son of a poor family, he was 
determined to use his wits to destroy a 
wealthy aristocrat, the Sethi, who tricked 
him. He did not stop with the Sethi. He 
embarrassed and humiliated a Buddhist 
Monk, the king, palace officials, and even 
the Chinese emperor in that far away land. 
In Khmer culture, revenge may be carried 
for seven generations to settle a dispute or 
cleanse an honor. - ， 

Young a Chey was playing under the 
Sethi's house, which was built on stilts. The 
Sethi's wife was sewing upstairs. She 
dropped a spool of thread and asked a.Chey 
to bring it up for her. A quick negotiation 
ensued. The lady of the house promised A 
Chey "lots" of ambok (pulverized rice 
grains) to eat. But A Chey was dissatisfied 
with the quantity of rice grains he received. 
He wanted more, and more, and he threw a 
tantrum. This situation brought the Sethi to 
the scene. The Sethi ordered one flat 
bottomed large basket and a deep smaller 
basket to be filled with ambok and asked A 
Chey to choose. A Chey chose the flat 


bottomed large basket, which appeared to 
him to contain lots of ambok. After the 
choice was made, A Chey realized he had 
been duped by the Sethi. There began his 
odyssey of revenge. | | 

Angered, the young boy asked his 
mother to leave him at the Sethi's residence 
as a servant in exchange for some money. 
The mother confessed that she was poor but 
she rebelled at the idea of trading her son for 
aloan. A Chey persuaded her, so shamed 
was he at being tricked by the Sethi. Now a 
servant of the Sethi, every morning it was A 
Chey's job to carry a shoulder bag of betel 
nuts and run after the Sethi as he rode his 
horse to the king's palace. A Chey was 
always left behind because, he said, he was 
afraid to drop what was in the bag. To 
prevent this, the Sethi closed the bag tight 
and ordered a Chey not to worry about 
dropping anything and to stay apace with the 
horse. But A Chey untied the bag, and 
started running, dropping all the betel nuts. 
At the palace, he embarrassed the Sethi in 
front of other high officials by handing an 
empty bag to the Sethi when he asked for 
betel nuts. Henceforth, the Sethi instructed 
A Chey to pick up anything that dropped. 
Thus, A Chey filled the bag with 
horsedroppings, and handed the bag to his 
master when he asked for betel nuts in the 
palace. 

The Sethi was angry, but A Chey's 
Buddhist-instilled demeanor — accepting, 
accommodating, acquiescent, and responsive . 
— made it difficult to find fault with him. 
He had done as he had been told. The Sethi 
changed A Chey's jobs many times, each 
time with the hope of catching him in some: 
misbehavior, but in every job he was given, 
A Chey shamed the Sethi, and nearly ruined 
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. the Sethi materially and.mentally: When 
instructed not to call out loudly.to the Sethi 
in, front of other palace officials, A Chey 
. whispered so softly that he could barely be 
heard when he was supposed to warn the 
Sethi.that his house was on fire. Ordered to 
remove all lightweight materials from: the 
burning house, A Chey removed chicken 
nests and empty cans. Ordered to catch the 
one responsible for the fire, A Chey brought 
the stove with full assurances that he would 


accept all punishments if it was not the stove 


that caused the fire. 


A Chey did not use his inteltilgérice ini: 


wits against the Sethi alone. He carried his 
battle against the powerful. and exalted to the 
royal palace, where he made acquaintance 
with palace officials. He placed bets with 
.' palace officials that he could order the king 


. `; to do what he wanted, and made a fortune: 
^" A Chey begged the king to turn his:head.a 


-little. and the king did. . Forbidden by the 
king from entering the palace because of his 
mischief, A Chey placed à bet that the king 

` would soon ask him to enter the palace. He 

then waited for the Head Buddhist Monk to 
enter the palace to offer prayers for the king. 

A Chey crudely insulted the Monk. Furious, 

. -the’Monk petitioned the king who ordered A 
'Chey.to be brought into the pu for 
l questioning. 

A Chey also had his change to be 
servant to the king in the palace." He hated 


the king's harem, comparing them to the 


parasitic spiders spinning their wiles in the 
palace's dark corners.. "When the king 
` Offered A Chey his choice of a.wife from 
among the harem, A Chey expressed 
gratitude and his regret that he would only 


marry a lady, while the females i in the puc | 


were bitches. 


The king sought ways to have: A Chey 
killed. Having instructed. A Chey to - 
accompany the king to the forest on 


. horseback and to catch up with the king's 
‘party under the penalty of death, the king 


made sure no horse was available for A 
Chey for that day. Knowing. he was in 
trouble,:A Chey looked around. and dashed 
toward two men playing a chess game. He . 
grabbed a horse from the chessboard .and 
headed: toward.the'forest. He took his time 
walking. : When he was within view. of the 
king in the forest, A. Chey started to run 
toward the king and his party. . The king 
believed that now he could have A- Chey 
killed for not arriving. on a horse and for 
arriving late. A Chey surrendered the horse 
he held in his sweaty hand and declared to 
the king that this horse could.not run faster. : 
And so the tales.go on and on: One 
series involved. A Chey's test of wits with 
Chinese scholars sent by the Chinese 
emperor to contest the Khmer king, and how 
he. saved: the. Khmer king and Cambodia 
from the Chinese by predicting the number 
of seeds in the watermelons the Chinese had 
brought with them. A Chey, a,low class 
peasant, proved too intelligent and 
dangerous for the Khmer king, who feared 
for his throne. The king exiled: A Chey to 
China where he insulted the king of China 
and was condemned to die in a jail. In jail, 
A Chey. invented a kite that made a peculiar 
sound when flown. Frightened, the Chinese 
king expelled A Chey back to:Cambodia. 
Before A Chey died of old age, he 
tweaked the dignity of Khmer king once 
more, asking him to come to his deathbed 
for an: important message. A Chey 
whispered a nonsensical homily im the 
monarch's ear. The.king made light of his 
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4umiliation at the hands of the peasant. 

Revolutionary popular literature created 
another young boy named A Lev, who is 
also from a low class family. He and A 
Chey shared many similarities in their lives, 
though A Lev appeared less intellectual, 
more street smart and unethical, and more 
Machiavellian in his approach to life than A 
Chey. 

The sacred Buddhism of powerful 
Khmer King Jayavarman VII of the 12th 
century was desecrated by the two boys. A 
Chey insulted the Head Buddhist Monk to 
gain entrance into the palace to win a bet. A 
Lev, however, corrupted a Buddhist monk 
for money. A Lev instilled sexual desire 
into the monk, who begged A Lev to find 
him a woman. At the same time, he offered 
to find a woman for a Chinese neighbor for a 
fee. He then arranged with both to appear at 
the same time at night in a dark place. Each 
was instructed to cover his head with cloth 
when he arrived, hence, making each look 
like a woman to the other. Before the 
meeting took place, A Lev collected the fee 
from the Chinese, and went to wait for the 
monk at the pagoda. As the monk and the 
Chinese came together, they knew they had 
been duped by A Lev. A Lev blackmailed 
the monk, threatening to expose him for 
hiring A Lev to find him a woman, sleeping 
with her, and then refusing to pay for her 
services. The monk had to sell his 
belongings and to use contribution money 
from believers to bribe A Lev for silence. 

Customs and traditions were of no value 
to A Lev, who found all means to justify the 
ends. A Lev wanted a wife, so he kidnapped 
one. He had his eye on a young woman 
who, with her grandmother, was packing for 
a boat trip. He offered to help, and to row 


the boat. As the boat took off, A Lev. 
pretended he had left a knife he inherited 
from his parents on the river bank. He 
appealed to the old lady to go get the knife 
for him. As soon as she left, A Lev took off 
with the boat and the young woman. On the 
boat, A Lev told her he wanted her as his 
wife. She told him he should ask for her 
hand according to tradition. A Lev replied 
that following tradition takes too long, and a 
marriage proposal may or may not be 
accepted; if rejected, this would be a waste 
of time which he said he did not have, 
hence, A Lev would elope with her now, and 
would marry her in the traditional way later. 
And so A Lev had himself a wife. 

The following moming, A Lev and his 
new wife proceeded by boat along the river 
and met a gang of 500 robbers. Sensing 
trouble, A Lev headed his boat into the 
group of robbers, and told their Chief that 
they dared ‘to rob only isolated villagers 
while A Lev robbed the powerful. He 
claimed to have the power to, do the 
impossible. He induced the robbers to want 
to learn, a process requiring the robbers to 
shave their heads, take off their clothes, and 
submerge themselves in the water without 
breathing while reciting a prayer seven 
times. .During the process, A Lev took the 
robbers’ ship and their belongings and sailed 
away, leaving his disciples in the water on 
an isolated island. 

A Lev, his wife, and the ship arrived at a 
country where there were only women and 
children. He soon realized this was the 
country of the 500 robbers. ^ A Lev 
pretended to be a fortuneteller. The women 
wanted to know about their husbands. A 


. Lev calculated and told the women that their 


husbands would arrive on a certain date, but 
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that the night before their arrival there would 
be ghosts whose bodies wore no clothes, 
whose heads were without hair, invading the 
different homes. A Lev recommended that 
` the women and their children be ready with 
sticks and batons to beat those ghosts. 
Just as A Lev predicted, the 500 robbers 
arrived naked. They waited until night-time 
_ to head for their respective homes. They 
were greeted by women and children with 
sticks and batons. ` 
A Lev sailed on with his wife in the 
robbers’ ship until he reached his wife's 
grandmother's home. There, he turned all 
the robbers' booty over to the old lady, who 
‘was then no longer angry at him. A Lev was 
always able to get out of a difficult situation. 
Now, A Lev wanted to go see his own 
mother and father. He went alone. He 
stayed with his parents for a few days, and 
proceeded to the city where he visited 
different homes of the wealthy aristocrats, 
‘the Sethis. He found a Sethi with a big 
home built on stilts, a lot of animals 
including cattle and elephants, a lot of 
servants, beautiful gardens, and even ponds 
with lotus and water lilies and fish, and most 
important of all the Sethi had a daughter 
who was still single. A Lev fell in love with 


. her. The schemer came up with a solution. 


He told the Sethi he came from a far 
away place where his parents had the same 
properties as those of the Sethi, but that his 
parents had died and A Lev did not want to 
stay alone, so he had left. A Lev asked to 
move in with the Sethi, and offered to work 
for him. Thus, A Lev began a new life. 

` A Lev was determined to be a good, 
industrious, and conscientious worker for 
the Sethi. He adopted new attitudes and 
behavior. he portrayed himself a model 


Khmer of Buddhist culture: docile, quiet, 
accepting, accommodating, acquiescent, 
responsive to all requests and suggestions, 
most patient to contempt and insults from 
others. A Lev played the game. He became 
popular at the Sethi's estate;. he knew 
everything and everybody. Like A Chey, 
through the Sethi he soon made the 
acquaintance of palace officials as he 
regularly accompanied the Sethi to see the 
king. He learned the ins and outs of the 
court. He collected papers containing 
different official seals. He carefully copied 
the seals, and affixed them next to the names 
of officials on a forged list itemizing 
amounts of money each allegedly owed A 
Lev. He kept the forged documents in a 
box, which he asked the Sethi's wife to hold 

during the workday. l 

The Sethi's wife grew curious about 
what was in the box.. One day she opened 
the box. She found the official-looking 
papers containing names and seals of nearly 
every official at the palace, each of whom 
"owed" A Lev money. She brought the 
matter to her husband. 

The Sethi inspected the papers and 
recalled that A Lev claimed to have come ` 
from a wealthy family like his. The Sethi 
also considered how good A Lev had been 
since coming to the Sethi's estate. The Sethi 
and his wife then discussed the pros and 
cons of marrying their daughter to A Lev. 
They had already rejected many proposals 
from sons of other officials, ánd even 
proposals from princes. The potential 


‘embarrassement of giving a much sought 


after daughter to A Lev, an "orphan" without 
a family and a home of his own, was not an 
issue of concern because A Lev was clearly 
a tycoon loaning much money to all. But 
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the wedding was kept in the family. Thus, A 
Lev became husband to the daughter of a 
Sethi. 

One day when his new wife was 
accompanied by servants to greet the king in 
the palace, A Lev dressed in his usual old 
clothes and posted himself in the hall among 
the officials who admired the beauty of the 
Sethi's daughter. A Lev listened to how no 
one had succeeded in marrying her. A Lev 
then bet with all that he could get her to 
bring him some betel nuts to eat when she 
came out of the palace. The bet was made. 
It was a large bet. If A Lev lost he would 
become a life-long servant to all, but if he 
won, he asked for just about every valuable 
thing each official possessed. 

Of course, A Lev won the bet. The 
Sethi and his wife wanted to know where A 
Lev got all his new belongings. "From 
debts," was the response. 

As time passed, when the Sethi died, A 
Lev inherited new things, and A Lev 
eventually became a Sethi of the e King 
himself. 

Post-Angkor elitist conservative 
literature that made the king the model 
"supreme judge" was answered by 
revolutionary popular literature that made 
the wicked, cunning, deceptive, and witty 


rabbit the "judge" — a mockery of the ` 


Angkor traditions. 

The tales of the "Wise Rabbit" began 
with the rabbit wanting to eat bananas being 
carried to market by an old woman. The 
rabbit played dead in the path the woman 
was taking. The woman though it was her 
luck to have a rabbit for dinner, so she 
picked up the "dead" rabbit and tossed him 
into the basket of bananas on her head. The 
rabbit ate his fill. Until today Khmer 


customs take the rabbit to be a deceptive and 
tricky animal that must not be trusted. 
Comparing someone to a rabbit is marking 
him untrustworthy. 

One day the rabbit wanted to cross a 
river. A crocodile was swimming back and - 
forth looking for prey. Riminiscent of A | 
Chey and A Lev in difficult sitüations, the 
rabbit asked the crocodile why his body was 
covered with rough skin. Skin disease, said 
the crocodile. The rabbit said he knew how 
to treat such disease but first he needed to 
cross the river. The crocodile was more than 


happy to let the rabbit sit on his back, and he 


swam across. When he arrived at the other 
side of the river, the rabbit quickly jumped 
off and shouted: "Who can treat a disease 
that began generations ago?" and ran off. 
The rabbit soon was caught in a farmer's 
trap baited with cucumber. Along hopped a 
frog with rough skin. The rabbit asked what 
had happened to the frog's skin. Skin 
disease was the response. The rabbit said he 


‘could treat the disease if the frog could get 


him out of the trap. The frog got the rabbit 
out. Once out, the rabbit mocked De frog as 
he had the crocodile. | 

But the rabbit was soon trapped again 
because of his hunger for cucumber, and 
again the same old frog came hopping along. 
The frog saw the rabbit trapped. He jumped 
up and down with joy: "Who will help you 
this time," the frog asked. The rabbit was - 
angry, but he confessed that he lied before 
because he was on the spot. He did not 
really know how to treat skin disease. This 
time, the rabbit temptéd the frog with.tales 
of beautiful females the frog could marry. 
The rabbit talked until the frog again freed 
him. And once more the rabbit mocked the 
frog: "Nobody wants to marry someone 


` stump. He could not move. 
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- with a rough skin!" The unscrupulous and 
` ' Machiavellian rabbit, like A Lev, used any 
~ means that would bring him closer to his 
goal. 

One hot sunny day, the rabbit sat on a 
tree stump near a pond. . Soon the soft rubber 
from the tree stump glued his bottom to the 
A baby 
elephant came to drink water. The rabbit 
warned the elephant not to drink, by order of 
the divinity. The frightened baby elephant 
ran to tell his mother. The mother elephant 
soon came, angry. The rabbit repeated the 
order from divinity. Angrier, the mother 
elephant used her trunk to snatch the rabbit 
' from the stump, and throw him into the 

forest. 
In another story, the rabbit was caught in 
a trap by a farmer. The rabbit played dead, 
and got free. Later he was caught again by 
the same farmer, who knew the rabbit's 
game. This time he placed the rabbit under 
a fish trap. That day the farmer also caught 
.afish. He put the fish in a container and 
placed the container near the rabbit. The 
farmer then went to the pagoda to see if the 
monk could tell his fortune. If the monk 
"could predict his future, the farmer would 


bring the monk some fish and rabbit meat. 


But the monk predicted no good luck fof the 
farmer, who retumed determined not to give 
the monk any. fish and rabbit meat. 


Meanwhile the rabbit talked to the fish, . 


advising the fish to play dead so the farmer 
would take it to the river bank to prepare it 
for his. dinner. Once the fish was placed 
near the river, the rabbit told the fish to jump 
in, and roll belly up. The farmer then would 
grab the fish trap to catch the: fish again, 
freeing the rabbit, while the fish could swim 
away. 


As it turned out, the scenario unfolded 
exactly as the rabbit had described. The 
rabbit, an animal, outsmarted the farmer, a 
man, who never gave credit to the 
intelligence of those of the animal kingdom. 
The story gave birth to a Khmer maxim 
warning of a situation that might lead to the 
escape of both the fish and the rabbit: 
beware of losing all you have by 
underestimating your adversary. 

In one story, this same rabbit was made 
a judge, directly mocking the king, supreme 
judge of all Cambodia. It happened this 
way: There was a crocodile crawling along 
a.road from a dried up lake looking for a 
new lake with water. An old man drove his 
ox-cart along. The crocodile asked for a 
ride, begging to be transported to a place 
with water. Pitying the crocodile, the old 
man picked him up and put him in the back 
of the cart. Afraid he might fall off, the 
crocodile asked the man to tie him to the 
cart. The old man did, and he drove away. 

Arriving at a lake, the old man untied 
the passenger and told him to go live there. 
But the ungrateful crocodile, which had not 
eaten for days, demanded that the man leave 
him an ox as a price for tying him too tightly 
to the ox-cart, causing him pain. Frightened, 
the old man proposed to look for a judge, 
protesting that he had not harmed the 
crocodile, but had helped him. 

The old man, crying, found some 
bananas and went looking for a judge. A 
rabbit sitting on a hill saw the man and the 
bananas. The rabbit wanted the bananas. 
He asked the man why he was crying. The 
old man explained the problem. The rabbit 
listened, asked for the bananas, and agreed 
to act as the judge. Off they went to his ox- 
cart where the crocodile was waiting. 
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The crocodile charged that the old man. 
had tied him too tightly to the ox-cart, 
' causing him pain. The man denied the 
crocodile's charges. The rabbit asked the 
crocodile to let the old man show how tight 
he tied the crocodile to the ox-cart so that. 
the case would be adjudicated fairly. 

As the old man tied the crocodile, the 
latter complained that the man had tied him 
tighter before. The rabbit instructed the man 
to make it tighter. The crocodile still 
claimed it was not as tight as before. So, the 
rabbit told the old man to place pieces of 
wood in the front and the back of the 


crocodile and then to tie him with all his : 


might, until the crocodile cried for the man 


to stop, yelling this was how tight the old . 


man had tied him. 

Seeing that the crocodile could no 
longer move, judge rabbit told the old man 
to hack the crocodile for food and not to let 
such an ungrateful creature live. 
Revolutionary literature thus elevated the 
untrustworthy rabbit to the rank equal that of 
the king. 

Why is a look at Cambodia's historic 


literature instructive in the current political . 


climate? Perhaps because the politicians 
vying to guide her future call upon those 


elements of the Khmer national character’ 
that suit their purposes, while the true - 


Khmer might still be discerned from 
folktales, some of which have been briefly 
retold here. 

The hated Khmer Rouge, led by Pol Pot, 
called openly on the Khmer "warrior 
heritage" to motivate and challenge the 
citizenry. A nation that had achieved the 
glory of Angkor could again be great if it 
returned to the aggressive behavior and 
personal sacrifices that heritage demanded, 


according. to the ruthless modern leader$.: 
The Khmer Rouge banned practice of the 
Buddhist religion, hoping to banish as well . 
the docile, reverential personality that it 
encourages. 

King Norodom Sihanouk, on the other 
hand, once again in a position of influence in 
his homeland, calls again on that very 
Buddhist past obliterated by the Khmer 
Rouge. The last god-king, Sihanouk no 
doubt finds the deference and acceptance : 
inherent in the nature of the ideal Buddhist a 
useful political tool to stabilize a social order 
that’ would place his authority at the 
pinnacle. ; | 

Throughout this modern drama, as in the ` 
glorious Angkor past, the true Khmer spirit 
is probably most accurately depicted in the 
bawdy, irreverent folktales that first” 
proliferated once. the constraints of the 


: Angkor civilization were shed. The tales 


have remained a popular: vehicle for 
describing the superficially agreeable but 
deviously independent Khmer commoner 
who has threaded his way through the 
political upheavals of Cambodian history. 
Even today, to call a compatriot an "A Lev," 


‘connotes street smart and an unprincipled 


nature; "À Chey" may be childlike to some 
in his silly pranks, but others recognize that 
that character never acts without a motive 
and a clear goal; the Judge Rabbit, witty and 
wicked, too, is immortalized not without 
some admiration for his quick thinking and . 
his survival skills in the face of formidable - 
adversaries. 

- Much of the joy of any society's life is _ 
shared in its folktales, as well as its wisdoms 
and morals for the coming generation. 
Cambodia is no different, though the various 
definitions of the national character so 


wd oc 
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clearly.depictéd in her history and literature . Lev, and the Judge Rabbit hunker down and 


. have rarely been so openly manipulated by wait hopefully for their future. . 
_ her political leaders. Meanwhile, A Chey, A - . : 


Notes: .| 


- 1 Inits special Winter 1974 issue (Vol. II, NO. 4) devoted to the then Khmer Republic, the Asian Ut 


Culture Quarterly also dealt with Khmer literature (pp. 82-91), and outlined briefly the "Literature 
.of the Restoration" of the 18th and 19th centuries. The Quarterly made references to the 

appearance of a."large number of tales... such as Thmey pel Chey, A Leou [sic.], Chau Chak 
: Smok, Sophes Tonsay which were. very popular." 
This present article is an effort to bring to light some of these Eod tales that T —Ó describe 
the Khmer peasant, his daily life, his occupation, his behaviour, his change of humour, his 
innocence, malice, morals, tradition, etc." (p. 90). 
‘The Angkor period, from the 9th century to the 15th, was one of Khmer greatness (Khmer 
architecture and arts, monument building, great territorial expansion). It began with King 
J ayavarman II, who in 802 drove out Javanese Sailendra.occupiers from Khmer Chenla-on- Water, 
and built the Khmer Empire. Under his reign (802-850), the Indian Brahmanic cult of the divine 
and sacred god-king, Deravaja, was consecrated. From the Devaraja flowed a societal structure 
and organization that reflected a universe constructed as a pyramid-like system and a social order 

7 of well-defined class/status/ranks/role relationships. Each Khmer knew his.place in society. 

On Khmer history, see George Coedes, Angkor: An Introduction (Hong Kong: Oxford University 
Press, 1969), and The Making of South East Asia (Trans., H. M. Wright; Berkeley: University of 

. California Press, 1969). 

3 See David D. Chandler, A History of Cambodia (2nd ed., Boulder: Westview Press, 1992), pp. 89- 
94. 

4 See Judy Ledgerwood in May M. Ebihara, Carol A. Mortland, and Judy Ledgerwood, eds., 
Cambodian Culture since 1975. Homeland and Exile (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994), p. 
125. On the other hand, a Khmer educator analyzed the individual, familial, societal, and national 

` mores in his study of the crisis in Khmer culture and governance and concluded that the Khmer 
have a "Warrior heritage,” the very title of his book; see Seanglim Bit, The Warrior Heritage: A > 
Psychological Perspective of Cambodian Trauma (El Cerrito, Calif.: Seanglim Bit, 1991). 

5 Although successive Cambodian government agencies may have compiled a collection of 
folktales, a serious study of how the literature is releated to a study of contemporary Khmer 

` Society is lacking. 

4 Pol Pot spoke in his address during the time of Democratic Kampuchea that if the Khmer could 

. build Angkor during the period of slavery, they can do anything. 
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